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Art. 1.—Origines; or Remarks on the Origin of Several 
Empires, States, and Cities. By the Right Honourable Sir 
W. Drummond. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SIR William Drummond is known to the world as an inge- 
nious oriental scholar, who formerly undertook to show that the 
Jewish history was a riddle; and, that while Moses pretended 
to write concerning the twelve sons of Jacob, he was reall 

composing a treatise upon the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
This sally was not well received. Sir William underwent the 
punishment which the scofler deserves, and to which the para- 
dox-maker must submit:—he was laughed out of the field; 
and we rejoice to see that if he now returns to the combat, it 
is with a marked improvement in his general demeanour, and 
a determination to excite as little opposition as possible. The 
preface deprecates “ prejudice and personal animosity,” and 
assures us that ‘there is not a sentence in this work as far as 
he is aware, and as his intentions have led him, which can give 
the slightest offence to the strictest theologian.” A note in 
the ninth chapter repeats this declaration, and adds that “ with- 
out adverting to changes which may have taken place with- 
in the few last years in his own opinion, he is certain that he 
has said nothing here in the _— of scepticism.’ Whatever 
may be our opinion respecting the tendency of the work, its lan- 
guage we readily admit can give no offence to ‘strict theolo- 
gians,” or even to sincere Christians. And, as some change 
may have taken place within the few last years in Sir Wil- 
liam’s opinions, as he appears (vol. ii. p. 155) to incline to 
the belief that the Bible may be true, we will endeavour to 
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confirm him in these amended sentiments, by removing a 
few of the stumbling-blocks which still oppose his progress. 

The origin of the oriental monarchies is so perplexed and 
difficult a subject, that a writer who professes to discuss it, 
must necessarily have recourse to every assistance which can 
help him forward on his way; and Sir W. Drummond may 
therefore be excused for making choice of etymology, and 
allegory, as his two principal allies. Whether his knowledge 
of Coptic roots, and his insight into Babylonish astronomy are 
sufficient to carry him with credit to his goal, is a point upon 
which the reader will be enabled to decide in the course of the 
following pages. 

On the first chapter of the first book, which contains some 
account of the origin and extent of Babylon, we shall only say 
at present, that we are disposed to believe with Sir John 
Marsham, that Babylon, considered as the metropolis of an 
empire, was inferior in antiquity to Niniveh ; and, that it should 
therefore be considered as having once been the metropolis 
of the Assyrian empire, rather, than that of a distinct mo- 
narchy. Sir William’s conjectures on the Stadium of Herodotus 
and others, who have written on the extent of Babylon, are 
curious and valuable. 

Six chapters, beginning at page 8, and ending with 56, 
contain an account of the ancient kings, and civilization of 
Babylon, which evinces considerable ingenuity. In the first 
place, we are presented with the names of ten kings, accord- 
ing to the Greek and Armenian texts of Eusebius, compared 
with that of Syncellus, who are said to have reigned before 
the deluge. These are said to have reigned a certain number 
of sars (capo) making in all 120. According to Berosus, we 
are told, one sar was equal to 3,600 years ; and that, therefore, 
120 sars, would be equal to 432,000 years. This value of the 
sar Sir William rejects, and proposes as an emendation, that 
the sar be considered as a period, which, says he, ‘we may 
reckon as months, weeks, or days.” He next tells us what 
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‘this account would come to on either supposition; and he 


then rejects the whole. After this he proposes the period of 
222 or 223 lunar months, which he adopts, on the authority of 
Suidas and Pliny; and, we are then told, that “we may 
safely infer that this was the Chaldaic period, which Suidas 
has so inaccurately indicated. ‘Two hundred and twenty-three 
lunar synodical months, each containing nearly about 29 days 
and a half, amount to 18 solar years and 11 days. This 
cycle was probably employed for the purpose of calculating 
eclipses.” 
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From other passages, which it will be unnecessary to cite, 
Sir William states his opinion, that these numbers were in- 
tended to conceal certain astronomical truths; that the period 
above mentioned was intended to give the general rule for 
calculating eclipses ;—that the names of the kings themselves 
are either names or titles of Chaldaic divinities—all of which 
was. intended for the use of the learned:—that the historians 
who have recorded these allegorical kings, knew very well that 
Babylon did not exist before the flood, and that they never 
intended to affirm that it did. 

Be all this as it may, our knowledge of science, as taught among 
the Babylonians, is too inconsiderable to enable us to come to an 
satisfactory conclusion on this head. We have no doubt, wit 
Sir William, that sar is a term equivalent to dunation, or the 


Arabic word Pa 1h, but, that these names were intended to teach 


astronomy, we more than doubt. The astronomical portion of 
the Babylonish history, being an unsupported hypothesis, let us 
consider how far the author recovers his ground by his etymologi- 
cal discoveries. A specimen or two will suffice. 

Sir William says, that he finds among the names of the antedilu- 
vian kings of Babylon, corruptions of the Chaldaic, Egyptian, Zend, 
and Pehlvi. “Adwpos, Aloros, he says, is easily resolved into the 
Chaldaic nx-bx* al-aor, or al-or, God of light; in one word, 
“the sun.’ ‘This is, however, extremely doubtful; these words 
occur very rarely, ifever, as Chaldaic. They are pure Hebrew; 
xyast ambx would be in Chaldaic, the God of light. Of the 
last of these words we perhaps have a trace in the name of the 
idol basa Nergal, which the Greeks seem to have connected with 
the word rupaeca, 

The name of the second king is ’A\dorapos, Alasparos, accord- 
ing to the Armenian version Alaparos, which Sir William prefers, 
“This,” says he, “is likewise Chaldaic, we79=>x Aleph, or Alep- 
aor, leader, or conductor of light—another solar title.” But here 
again, we must object: > Aleph does not mean leader in the 
Chaldaic; aud it is questionable whether ye was ever used 
among the Babylonians. for light. 

A little farther on, Sir William commences another inquiry, in 
which we think he is still less fortunate. “There can be no 
doubt,” says he, ‘that the voice of oriental tradition has at- 
tributed to Ham either the invention or the renovation of the 
worship of the host of heaven; and hence various authors both 


* In page 342, we have this phrase inverted, and again given as Chaldaic for 
4ralius, the name of a Persian king. 
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Greek and Arabian, have confounded Ham with Zoroaster.’ We 
then have a citation from.Didymus of Alexandria, in which it is 
said, that Zoroaster “ was no other than Ham ;” and another from 
Abenephius, an Arabic historian, stating, that ‘* Ham was the 
first who introduced the worship of idols and magical arts into the 
world, and that he was called Zoroaster, (‘this author,’ continues 
Sir William, ‘writes the name peels Zorastir’) the second 
Edris,” &c. ie 

It is much to be regretted, that SirWilliam Drummond has been 
sO apering in giving exact references to his authorities. Had he 
marked the passages on all occasions, his reader would not have 
had less confidence in his accuracy, and would have followed him 
with much greater pleasure than he now can. In the above ex- 
tracts itis said, ** There can be no doubt that the voice of oriental 
tradition has attributed to Ham, either the invention or the reno- 
vation of the worship of the host of heaven,” &c. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that there is considerable doubt, in’ our 
minds at least, as to the truth of this position: nor are the cita- 
tions of Sir William sufficient to remove it. The testimony of a 
Greek writer of Alexandria is not sufficient to prove, that the 
voice of the East is unanimous in this tradition: nor does the . 
citation from Abenephius mend the matter in the least. For if 


this Arabian writes the word Zorastir, (for Zoroaster, ) 


there can be no doubt whatsoever, that he has copied, not from 
an oriental, but from a western writer. In all the Arabic, Per- 
sian, or Syrian writers, which we have perused, this name is 
written, Zardusht, Zaradusht, Zartusht, or Zaradhusht, &c., 
and not Zorastir.* No reliance, therefore, can be placed on 
these authorities as to oriental tradition. With regard to the 
Rabbinical writers mentioned by Sir William, their styling Zoro- 
aster a Zsabean,{} can by no means prove, that they believed 


remarkable enough that the translator of the Desatir has written this word 
Zirtisht, although it is said in the vocabulary accompanying that work, 


That is, Chao y) with the vowel @ on the first letter, and u on the third. The 


name of a prophet who was sent in the times of Gushtasp, and from whom are the 
books of the Zend and Pazend. 

+ We cannot help remarking what we deem a needless departure from the 
usual orthography of this and some other words, as savouring a little of pedantry. 


Surely Sabean ( ie) after the Arabs and Greeks, is quite as good authority 
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him to have been the same with Ham. But there is another, and 
an insuperable objection. Mirchond, with other Persian and 
Arabic writers, makes Zardusht contemporary with Gushtasp. 
How, then, could they have possibly supposed him to have been 
the same with Ham? Asseman, indeed, cites an author who 
makes Zardusht the same with Baruch the scribe, (Biblioth. 
Orient. tom. iii. pt. 1. p.316,) which he thinks was a figment of 
the writer’s own. Sull, this is not identifying him with Ham. 
Mirchond, however, says, that he was a disciple of Jeremiah the 
arity which will account for the opinion of Asseman’s author. 

e also says, that, at the instigation of the devil, he taught the 
practice of fire-worshipping. 

It is curious enough that in the large Persian Dictionary, 
lately published by the king of Oude, the meaning of the word 


Zartusht is said to be fire-worshipper. xf 
So much for Sir William’s oriental 


tradition on this subject. 

‘It is, however, with more certainty,” continues Sir William, 
“that we can speak of those solar images, which were called 
hamanim, or chamanim, and which are mentioned by 
Isaiah (xvii. 8.) Radak, in commenting on this word, observes 
that these images were invented by the posterity of Ham.” But 
who is Radak 2? Would it not have been as well if Sir William 
had informed the unlearned reader, whom indeed he has con- 
descended to notice in his account of astronomy, that this is the 
rabbi David Kimchi? But where has Kimchi said this? Here 
again we are all in the dark One would suppose it was in the pas- 
sage above cited from Isaiah, but not a word about solar images, 
or their invention, occurs there; nor is even the textual word 
noticed in Kimchi’s commentary on that place.* In his 
Dictionary, under the word yanwe have as follows : 

It is probable they were trees, as (when we say) groves, It is c2rtain, 
however, that the root is =n (to be hot) of the (same) meaning 
with nnn, as I have already stated. Again, under the word sn 
we have youn one wyw Ao ps. The 7 is 
additional, (i.e. in the word pon) and they have been so called, 
because those who made them were worshippers of the sun. But 
all this falls very far short of Sir William’s assertion. The truth 
after all is, that Sir William has not consulted Kimchi, he has 


” 


as the Rabbinic T>X3B¥. In other places, passim, we have orientalists, for oricn- 
tals; vol. ii. p. 182, we have “operated any change,’’ which is bad phraseology. 
In some places the orthography is erroneons; as Capella for Capellus, ib. p. 42. 

, * This is again asserted at p. 319, vol. ii. 
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_ only taken Selden’s words, and made a trifling alteration in their 
a import. Selden, in his “ Syntagma de Diis Syris,” after havin 
za shown very satisfactorily, that these Syn were idols dedicated 
es to the sun, and cited the passage above mentioned from Isaiah, 
as well as another from Ezekiel, proceeds thus: Ceterum de 
alio Chamanim genere A Josia rege comminuto, necessarid 
est observandum comma undecimum capitis xxii. secundi Regum. 
Verba sunt: Abolevit denique (Josias) equos quos dederant 
reges Jehuda soli, in introitu templi Domini, juxta taberna- 
culum Nethanmelech Eunuchi qui (princeps) in suburbiis, et 
uadrigas solis, combussit igne. Hee etiam,” continues he, 
‘hamanim forsan dicenda. R. R. R. Cimhi, Salomon Jarchi, et 
Levi Ben-Gerson eum locum explicant de equis et curru, quibus, 
dum orientem solem adorabant, 4 templi introitu usque ad taber- 
naculum Nathanmeelech solennem pompam ducebant,”* &c. 
Here, however, we have not one word about the invention of 
these images by the posterity of Ham. Our Rabbinic authorities, 
therefore, are of no use to us in this question, | 
It is very true rabbi Benjamin of ‘Tudela has said something on 
a certain species of idolatry, as noticed by Sir William, but he 
has there said nothing on the subject of oriental tradition,— 
nothing as to the idols having been called chamanim, nor on their 


é : ¥ having been invented either by Ham or his descendants. Whe- 
i ther Sir William’s conclusions be right or wrong, therefore, no 
4 if a8 reliance can be placed on his proofs. + 

i * Syntagma, 11. cap. 8. 

— + Since writing the above, we have had the good fortune to discover the real 
4 | ; author of the mistakes just noticed; though we must still blame Sir William 
Drummond for republishing them; and, we must add, for having contributed in 
+8 _ some degree to their enormity. If the reader will turn to lib. 1. e. 11. p. 13. de 
origine litterarum et obeliscorum, in Kircher’s work, entitled Obeliscus 


i Pamphilinus,” Rome, 1650, he will find the whole of the citation from Abenephius 
(Abennephius) and the name Zorastir written Sorastir (not 


Zorastir, as Sir William has given it.) In the next page (14) he will Pa the 
passage from Didymus of Alexandria; and, a little lower down, those from 


ie ; ** Radak,”” and Benjamin of Tudela, cited with the view of proving, that the images 


called Chamanim were so named from am; whence also it will appear, that 


neither the one nor the other has gone to any thing like the extent mentioned 


: by Sir William, and that Kircher, with all his inaccuracy, did not understand them 
Cae in that sense. If Sir William Drummond had taken the trouble to look into the 
—e ** Bibliotheca Hebrma” of Wolfius, vol. iii. pp. 10,11, he would have seen, that 
considerable doubt exists, whether this work of Abennephius is not all a forgery 
of Kircher’s, made for the very ae of supporting his own opinions. The 
orthography of the name given to Zoroaster certainly is not oriental, as already 
shown ; and itis extremely probable that it was written thus, for the first time, by 


Kircher himself. But why has Sir William changed the ue for a ve? Was not 
Kircher’s Sorastir sufficiently near to the Greek for his purpose? We have also 


to complain a little of the other citations, which we think have received some 
additioaal significations in the “ Origines.” 
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At the end of these etymological solutions, we are referred, 
enerally, for further information to the works of MM. Anquetil 
du Perron, de Sacy, and Langles. But why are not the particular 
assages pointed out? Why isthe reader sent in quest of what 
e may never find after all, in this general and undefined manner ? 
We now come to Chap. IX. which treats on the building of the 
tower of Babel, and here, we think, Sir William Drummond is no 
less fortunate than on many former occasions. After stating 
that the earth was repeopled after the deluge by the posterity of 
Shem, Ham, and Yephet he proceeds, ‘* But here occurs a ques- 
tion—when, and where, did this dispersion commence? Chrono- 
logers and commentators have, indeed, answered this question. 
They assemble the whole descendants of Noach, Noah.) about 
one hundred years after the flood, on the plain of Shinar; repre- 
sent this family as employed in building the tower of Babel; and 
suppose the general dispersion of mankind to have taken place 
immediately afterwards.” ‘These writers,” continues he, “ 
no doubt, believed themselves to be supported by the authority of 
scripture; and they have besides been able to allege the testi- 
mony of Josephus, and of some other ancient writers in their 
favour. It is, however, only from the sacred historian himself, 
that we can learn the truth upon this subject.” And a little lower 
down, “* Various considerations induce me to believe, that the 
general dispersion of the descendants of Noach took place ages 
before the building of the tower of Babel; and that the contrary 
opinion is not supported by the authority of the sacred historian.” 
Sir William’s first reason is this: ‘‘It cannot, I think, be asserted 
upon the authority of scripture, that the general dispersion of 
mankind took place after the building of the tower of Babel; be- 
cause the sacred historian first states the dispersion of the families 
of Japhet, Ham, and Shem; mentions the colonies which they 
lanted, and the cities which they built ; and then, in a succeed- 
ing chapter, records the attempt to build the tower. If this 
undertaking had been the cause of the dispersion, it would have 
been natural for the historian to have mentioned it as such, before 
he introduced his account of the Noachic families, which is really 
the account of the peopling,of the globe of the earth after the 
deluge.” —p. 84. 

This argument we think a most inconclusive one. Sir William 
should first have shown, that the order which he here contends for, 
as proper for the narrative, is always observed by the sacred his- 
torian; for if it is not, it will avail him nothing to say, that it 
would have been natural for the historian to have pursued this or 
that order in his narrative. But the truth is, the order usually 
adopted by the sacred writer is that to which Sir William objects. 
In the first chapter of Genesis we have a general account of the 
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creation of man, male and female; but it is not till we come 
to the 2lst verse of the second chapter that particulars are 
stated. Again, we have a general account of the creation of 
light (or of a luminary, for the word -»x will bear that sense,) in 
the third verse of the first chapter; but it is not before we come 
to the fifteenth verse that we have the particulars stated. Besides, 
this practice of first giving general, and afterwards particular, 
statements, is not peculiar to the Bible, it iscommonly found in 
all oriental history. If the reader will turn to the first pages of 
the “ History of the Dynasties,’ by Abulfaragius, he will find 
precisely the same order adopted. In the first place, we have an 
account of the division of mankind into different nations, and then 
we are brought back to the creation of Adam, just as we have the 
particulars in question in the Hebrew Bible. 

This argument, therefore, of Sir William’s we are disposed to 
believe is of no weight, and we are surprised that he should 
have laid any stress on it. ‘There is another part of his statement 
which should be noticed here. ‘ If this undertaking,” says he, 
“had been the cause of the dispersion,” &c. From this, and 
other passages, it should seem, that this undertaking had nothing 
to do with the general dispersion of mankind over the different 
parts of the earth. We must confess, we think the sacred text 
sufficiently explicit on this subject to silence all objection. At 
verse four of the eleventh chapter, those who undertook the 
building of the tower say, ‘‘ Lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.’ The intention of the builders, therefore, 
seems to be, that they should remain stationary. In the sixth 
and seventh verses God expresses his disapprobation of the under- 
taking; and at the eighth we are informed, that “ The Lord 
scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth ; 
and they left off to build the city.” Again, at the end of the 
ninth verse, we are told the same thing. Sir William’s interpret- 
ation of the phrase whole earth we shall presently notice. 

From the whole of the context, therefore, it appears that a 
confusion of language, and general dispersion of the builders, took 
place, in consequence of the attempt to build the tower. This 
may suffice for the present. 

Sir William’s second objection is, that ‘ Those who began the 
tower had been journeying from the east; and we may thence 
conclude (says he) that this could not have been the first migra- 
tion from the mountains of Ararat, which, I shall have occasion 
to show, are nearly due north of the plain of Shinar.” 

Suppose we allow this, what then? Are we to suppose that 
the descendants of Noah never left the mountains of Ararat until 
this tower was built ? or that, during the hundred years since the 
left the ark, they could not have made any progress southward ? 
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If they had, which is reasonable enough to suppose, surely they 
might, in the next place, have journeyed eastward, and settled 
upon the plain of Shinar; in which the “mad attempt,” as Sir 
William calls it, was first undertaken of building the tower. This 
will, perhaps, suffice in reply to the second reason. We now come 
to the third. 

“ Weare told,” it is said, “in the English version of the Bible, 
that God confounded the language of all the earth, and scattered 
the builders of the tower upon the face of all the earth. Now 
the words yun 53,” (it is added,) “ appear to me to be wrongly 
translated ; and | would rather render them all the land, because 
I think it clear, that the sacred writer only meant the country in 
which the plain of Shinar was situated.” 

It is very true that yon 52 does generally mean in the later 
Hebrew writers, the whole land of Israel, and nothing more: but, 
in the earlier Hebrew writers, before the Holy Land had been 
appropriated to the Israelites, this is not the case. In the first 
verse of the Bible, for instance, we have yrxn ¢he earth, opposed 


to sonwn the heavens, where it would be absurd to say that yw" 


meant the land. The usage of the language, therefore, is in 
favour of the authorized version. 

If we allow, in the next place, that the plain of Shinar only 
was meant, how can it be said, that either a confusion of language 
or a dispersion of people took place? There does not appear to 
have been any objection to these people inhabiting the whole 
plain of Shinar: the objection seems to have been, that they were 
unwilling to proceed beyond its boundaries. If, as Sir William 
thinks, this tower was intended as a beacon to these wandering 
families, and was undertaken principally for their use in this plain, 
why, it may be asked, was its progress put an end to? There 
certainly could have been no impiety in the undertaking; for, in 
that case, it would have answered the very end which God him- 
self, upon that supposition, had in view, viz. of confining the 
builders to the plain of Shinar, and of keeping them there. But, 
if the families had not hitherto spread themselves into different 
regions, which we believe was the case ; and if this building was 
intended to preclude the probability of any such dispersion, we 
can see the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty in putting an 
end to a design, which was clearly intended to thwart his purposes. 
And, as we have shown, that the phraseology employed requires 
this interpretation, we conclude that this was the case. 

The next reason is grounded on a supposition, that, as the 
Hebrew language, as we now have it, was the language in use 
before the flood, the language of the whole earth cannot be said 
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to have been confounded on the occasion in question. ‘“ How is 
it possible,” it is said, ‘that after this period the language of the 
antediluvians could have been preserved?” Let us allow, for the 
sake of argument, that the Hebrew language was in use among 
the antediluvians, and consequently, that it was the language of 
the whole earth. Now, was it necessary, in order to bring about 
a confusion, such as is generally supposed to have taken place at 
the tower of Babel, that this language should have been entirely 
destroyed? Might not one family have retained the Hebrew, 
another have been made to speak the Chaldee, another the 
Arabic, another the Ethiopic, and so on, all of which are dialects 
of the Hebrew, yet so far removed from one another, as not to be 
understood by the different families when spoken ? Others might 
have been made to speak the Sanscrit, Coptic, Chinese, &c. out 
of which all the dialects of the world, as we now have them, might 
have arisen. Sir William thinks, that if the language of the 
whole earth had been confounded, the Hebrew could not have 
escaped: but if the language of the whole land, as he will have 
it, had been confounded, and this language had been the Hebrew, 
would it then have escaped ? For we have shown that no reliance 
can be placed on his argument, which goes to show, that the 
families had migrated prior to this period. If Sir William’s argu- 
ment proves any thing, therefore, it proves too much. 

Sir William rummond’s last reason is this: ** Had the mad 
attempt to build a tower, which should reach to heaven, been 
made within a century after the deluge, can it be imagined, that 
no allusion would have been made to that awful event?” He 
concludes, therefore, that as no mention is made of the flood, 
by the builders of the tower, or rather, as no mention of it is put 
into their mouths by the sacred historian, it must have taken 
place at a period much farther removed from this event, than mo- 
dern chronologers and commentators have supposed. ‘ Had the 
terrible catastrophe of the deluge,” says tbe: “been recent, 
had its history been familiar to those roving tribes, &c. would 
they not have reckoned it among the advantages of their tower, 
that it would preserve them from the danger of a second inunda- 
tion?” § Sir William here seems to have come to the conclusion, 
that what is not mentioned, could not possibly have come to pass; 
a conclusion totally unwarranted by the premises. The principal 
motive for building the tower was indeed mentioned, but the his- 
torian might have conceived himself at liberty to omit the less 
important ones, leaving it to the understanding of his reader to 
supply them. We have many such chasms as these in holy writ. 
We are not informed of Eve having had any daughters, and yet 
we are told that Cain had a wife, Must we not hence infer 
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that Eve had one child at least whose name has not been 
recorded? Or must we, upon Sir William’s principle, argue that 
as no daughter is mentioned, Eve could not have had one? 
Admitting our principle to be true, then, these wandering hordes 
may have had all the marks and horrors of the deluge before 
them: and this tower may, among other things, have been in- 
tended to secure them from the ravages of a second and similar 
catastrophe. 

Sir William also thinks, that as these tribes expressed a fear of 
being scattered, this implies their having been scattered at some 
earlier period. But this involves the principle, that no one can 
fear the occurrence of an event, which has not happened to him 
already, which is sufficiently absurd to be its own refutation, 
The result of the whole is, that Sir William Drummond has 
added nothing to our knowledge in this part of his work. 

We shall now offer a few remarks on the tenth chapter. 
Nimrod, according to Sir William, ‘* was known to the Chaldeans 
by the name of 53, Bel Dominus, and, as the image of the sun ; 
and he was called paso Zohak, the just Lord, by his Persian 


flatterers, while his enemies, by a slight alteration of the sound, 
converted this laudatory title into a bitter reproach. The chiefs 
of Iran, whom fortune had made his slaves, denominated the 
conqueror, ’) ged Na-murd, immortal; but the descendants 


of Shem, in the line of Eber, appear to have altered his name in 
derision from Namurd, the immortal, to Nimrod the rebel, &c. 
Nimrod might indeed have been deified by the Babylonians, 
and worshipped by them under the name of Bel, which might 
also have been a title of the sun: but when we are told, that he 


was also styled 4. ,j preditus veritate, by his Persian flat- 


terers we must object. For, in the first place, we must be 
informed who these Persian flatterers were; and, in the second, it | 
must be proved, that this Arabic phrase is pure Persian. If Sir 
William means the Persian historians, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that they do not flatter Nimrod: and, in the next place, 
it is also certain, that they never call him Go 30 but leo, 


Zohék. We strongly suspect, that this Gm 9d has been coined 


for the first time for the work’ before us. We are told, in the 
next place, that the chiefs of Iran, whom fortune had made his 
slaves, denominated the conqueror Oye Na-murd. But 


who were these chiefs of Iran? And who had heard of Iran in 
the times of Nimrod? Again, suppose we allow the vassal chiefs 
of this imaginary Iran thus to have designated Nimrod, we now 
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ask, is the title they have given him Persian, in the sense taken b 
Sir William? We hesitate not to answer, no. No such com- 
bination is found in that language to signify immortal: nor can 


it, OF 3s found for unmanly may 
be used for not dead, but never for one not subject to death. 
This, therefore, we must reject as a figment, whether we consider 
it in a historical or philological point of view. 

We are next told, that the posterity of Shem (by a very happy 
coincidence, ) called the same person Nimrod, rebel. 1s not all 
this marvellous, that the Persians, who were then most probably 


in the loins of their forefathers, should call this man > 59 


in the first place, (which, however, no one has heard of till now, ) 
and, in the second, that they should have called him y 0 5 


Na-murd, which is not Persian: and, in the third, that the 
Shemites should have hit upon this last name, to which, however, 
they gave a different meaning ? : 

t page 107, we have an etymological account of the word 
Babel, which it may be worth while to consider. ‘ According 
to the sacred historian,” says Sir William Drummond, “ Babel 
was so called, because Jehovah did there confound the language 
of the whole land (earth.) This passage,”’ continues he, ‘“re- 
quires explanation. The descendants of Abraham, in just and 
derisive reprehension of the folly of the builders of the tower, 
and in memory of the punishment which followed their temerity, 
called the city 533 Babel, quasi 5353 Balbel, confusion. But it 
does not thence follow, that the name was so understood by the 
builders of the tower,’ &c. And a little lower down: ‘ Now it 
can scarcely be supposed, that the Chaldeans understood this 
name to signify confusion,” &c. After this we are told that, “The 
Babylonians interpreted Babel the gate of Bell. We know, 
that bab, in Syro-Chaldaic and in Persian and Arabic, signifies a 
gate.... Bab-Bel, the gate of Bell, was, therefore, probably the 
name which the idolatrous Cushites gave to their city; and they 
bestowed upon their monarch the title, which they had previously 
reserved for their God.”’ 

That Babel was so called on account of the confusion of 
tongues which took place at the commencement of the building, 
there can be no doubt: how the builders understood this name, 
it is not very easy for us to determine: one thing is certain, that 
all parties have called this place, either by the original name 
Babel, or by one very nearly allied to it. Whether any party 
understood it as signifying the gate of Bel, is not very certain 
nor very important, We are inclined to believe, that no party ever 
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understood the name in that sense: because we do not see what 
has become of one of the Beths (3) ; nordo we very clearly per- 
ceive ; why a city should be called a gate. But when we are told 
that Bah means a gate in the Persian, we must object till better 
informed. 

There are two opinions respecting the origin of the empire 
of Babylon. One, that it was an independent state from the 
beginning. Another, that it grew out of the Assyrian, and 
first came into notice about the year 330, of the first Tem- 
ple. This question Sir William Drammond has not attempted 
to decide: nor is it our intention to do so. Our opinion inclines, 
however, in a great degree to that expressed in the ‘ Chronicus 
Canon” of Sir John Marsham: viz. that Babylon did not 
exist as an empire much earlier than the period above mentioned. 
We find no mention made of Babylon in the scriptures before 
this period, and we believe no proof can be made .out from 
any profane author, of its having existed as an empire at an 
earlier date. 

In the next place, it appears extremely probable, that all the 
arts, sciences, and idolatry, known at Babylon, came originally 
from Egypt. ‘The following passages to this effect are cited by 
Sir John Marsham. ‘Pausanias,’’* says he, ‘ author minimé 
vanus, ‘O cv ao dvépos 100 AuBons 
dvona  Belus Babylonius a Belo homine A’gyptio 
Libyes filio nomen habet. Et Hestieus, apud Josephum, 
illum advenam fuisse innuif, cum dicat, Tév iepéewv ois 
ta Evvadiov Aros NaBovtas, Levadp ths 
BaBvdwvias Sacerdotes qui eflugerant, sacra Jovis Enyalii 
rapientes, in Senaar Baybylonie agrum_pervenisse. Zeus 
’Evvahios est Bios "Apetos, Belus Martius.’ This Apeos or Bydos 
is, as Sir John thinks, the fourth king of Assyria, according to 
Ctesias. And, according to Cedrenus, Mera Nivov Qoipos tiv 
’"Acavpiwy Todt0v avtov Zaps” Apea ; 
"Apes dvéatyaav Acovpiot, Kat Ws Ooov mposkuvoda, 
Post Ninum (Ninyam) Thurus imperavit 
Assyriis ; quem Zamis ejus pater Apea (Arium) appellavit: 
Illi primum statuam posuerunt Assyrii, et ceu Deum adordrunt, 
Baalum nominantes. Pauld anté de eodem dixerat, Todrov o 
"Acavpior Baad petovomaLovtes, Kai 
o¢Bovra, Hunc Assyrii Baalum, sive Belum Deum appelldrunt, 
et statuam excitantes coluerunt.” <A little farther on, ‘* Graeci qui- 
dem Belum ex AZgypto petunt, illamque Neptuni et Libyes fi- 
lium faciunt. Neptunus nomen est AZgyptium ; illi NepOqv cadrodar 


* Chron, p.32. &c. 
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rie ta exata, kai wapopa Kai Yavovta Gaddrtys.*  Nepthyn 
appellant terre extrema, et promontoria, et que mare attin- 
gunt.” And, according to Eusebius, Belus, Phoenix, and Cad- 
mus, all came from upper Egypt to Palestine. Again, we are 
told from Herodotus, that the Egyptians were the first who 
erected temples, came to the knowledge of the Gods, and held 
solemn assemblies ;—that, not long after, the Assyrians obtained 
the knowledge of the Gods from Egypt,—erected temples, in 
which they placed images, and that in elder times the Egyp- 
tians had no images in their temples.” —p. 34. 

From Sir William Drummond’s own statement, it seems, that 
the Babylonians received all their civilization and arts, from cer- 
tain navigators who visited their shores, (vol. i. pp. 55-6.) 
Some nation, therefore, was in possession of these before the 
Babylonians. According to the scriptures, Egypt was consider- 
ably advanced in civilization, the arts, and, probably, in the 
sciences, as early as the times of Abraham; certainly in the 
times of Moses, long before we hear any thing of Babylon as a 
nation. 

In these cases, therefore, history, both sacred and profane; 
concurs in giving the — to Egypt. 

If this be the case then, and if any reliance can be placed on 
the citations above given, Bel must have been an Egyptian, and 
not a Chaldean, word: and, it oe probable, that after it 
had been carried to Babylon, and Palestine, it took the form of 
Baal, as more consonant to the languages of those people. 
Hence the =y3 Baalim, so often occurring in the scriptures, 
as well as the 53 Bel frequently met with in the prophecy of 
Isaiah. It might also be remarked, that it was the opinion of 


Scaliger long ago, that 5a and 5ya were radically different 
words.t 


Now, if we may be allowed to recur to the Coptic for the 
signification of the word 89, which, it has been said, designated 
a person, also termed “Apeos or Martial, we shall find, that 
Bnd, Bod, or Pwr, considered either as a verb or a noun, means 
liquefaction, dissolution, or the like. We would only ask, 
might not this have been the destructive power of the Egyptians, 
as Siva, or Maha Deva, is of the Hindoos ? It is curious enough, 
that the Eyptians adopted Ammon, and called their country 
Cham, or xq, after the patriarch Ham, while the Babylonians 
were Content with a more modern branch of the family, ascend- 
ing in no instance beyond their founder Nimrod. 


* Plat. in Iside. 
tT In Canon, Isagog. lib, iii. p. 313, edit. 1606. 
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Having detained our readers so long on the origin of Babylon, 
we may be allowed perhaps to pass over that of the Assyrian 
empire, which, (although we differ in some respects from Sir 
William, ) we will do him the justice to say, is much better con- 
ducted, than the inquiry which we have been considering. One 
remark we must make on his solution of the 520 years of Hero- 
dotus, during which, it is said, the Assyrian empire lasted, be- 
fore ‘the revolt of the Medes. We oller the remark, because 
Sir William seems to have come to his conclusion after con- 
siderable inquiry. It is this. If he will turn to the “Chronicus 
Canon” of Sir John Marsham, (edit. Lond, 1672.) pp. 489-490, 
he will find, that this conclusion had been arrived at long ago. 
It must be added, that we entirely dissent from most of the 
etymologies offered in the course of this inquiry—We now 
proceed to the origin of the Persian empire. 

In this part of our inquiry (which commences at page 297 of 
the first volume) we find little new, if we except Sir William’s 
astronomical conjectures on the contents of the Dabistin, a 
Persian work of great interest, and usually ascribed to one Moh- 
sin Fani. We shall, therefore, offer a few remarks, en passant, 
on some of the etymologies, and then come to the Dabistin. In 
page 319, we have the following remarks on Hyde’s etymology 


of the word WewlisS Gushtasp, which he makes to signify factus 
equo, or, according to the Gling, Farhangi Jahangirt 


somnium, somniatio, and saltabundus et se erigens. “I have 
some objections,” says Sir William, “to make to this passage. 
When the learned author wrote WawligS Gheshtasp,and tran- 


slated factus equo, he must have understood wut ghesht to be 


the contracted participle preterite from i$ ghesthan, fieri, 


But ghesht is the third person singular of the preterite tense ; 


and ghesht asp would signify not factus equo, but factus est 
equus; if indeed even this derivation be strictly grammatical. 


The explanation given by the Arab writer appears very 


Sir William’s first objection to the word uss being con- 
sidered as a participle, instead of the third person preterite of 
the verb icS, gashtan, is weak and futile. Every one conver- 


sant with the Persian very well knows, that nothing is more com- 
mon than to meet with this preterite thus used ; as, for example, 
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said, &c. in many cases of which the verb 32 shudah, been, is - 


also omitted by an ellipsis. Hyde, therefore, is probably right, and 
Sir William, wrong. 

In the next place, it is said, ‘‘ The gs Here given by the 
Arab writer appears very singular.” But the author of the 


usa Farhangi Jahangiri, which Hyde had de- 


| signated by Ph. Gj., is not an Arab, but a Persian, writer.* It 
a is true, he has used two Arabic words, ly, and plic|, but Persian 
_ writers often do this, without losing their claim to the title of 
Persian. 


In Sir William’s next emendations of Hyde, he is still more 
unfortunate ; and, if we are not much mistaken, he has thereby 
let out a secret, which he would most gladly recall. He says, 


“The three Persian words are strangely writ- 
ten, and strangely explained. The first of these words,’”’ con- 
tinues he, was probably meant for the preterite 
participle of the verb gehanidan, to attack, to assault.” The 
truth, however, is, xi, is the present participle, or agent, of the 


verb “< ° ~ to leap, as he may learn from any Persian grammar.} 


It happens, unfortunately, to be an irregular form ; and, as it was 
not to be found in the Dictionary, Sir William was led to the 
conclusion, that it was “ strangely written,” and then proposed 
his still stranger emendation. 

* The third word,” continues he, “ as it is written here, signifies 
a mattock, or spade; but this must be an error of the press.” 
Certainly not. It is the present participle of the verb .o,S to do, 
which, it is impossible any one could ever have read through the 
Persian grammar, without knowing. But this word, like the pre- 
ceding one, is irregularly formed, and therefore it put Sir William 
out. If, however, he had turned to Richardson’s Dictionary, he 
would have found Aunandah, a maker, a factor, agent, doer. 


In this case, therefore, he is less excusable than in the former. 
“ Thus,” adds he, “ the only one of these three words, which 


bears any resemblance to the translation, is SAS khizeh, which is 


the participle preterite of Ahizan, to leap.’ Most unhappy! 
The Persian language supplies no such verb as khizan, to leap. 


* See the Religio Vet. Pers. pp. 87. 425. Edit. 1700. © 
+ Eighth edit, of Sir William Jones's Pers, Gram. p, 84. Lumsden, vol, i. p, 66. 
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khizidan, to rise, leap, &c. for which khastan, 


meaning the same thing, is usnally substituted, is the verb from 
which this word has been derived. Nor is the word a participle 


preterite, but is derived from the aorist of we J Ades sad, just as 
dole; samdnah is from gle; zamdn, by the addition of the 
letter x, 


Sir William has made several other mistakes, which we have no 
room to notice. ‘ It is surprising,” he says, ‘ that Hyde, who 
was so well skilled both in Persian and in Arabic, should have ad- 
mitted such glaring errors as these, which .... must be attributed 
to negligence, and not to ignorance.”’ Could we here say of Sir 
William what he has said of Hyde, we should be glad: but we 
cannot. These remarks force us to the conclusion, that Sir 
William Drummond has never yet studied the grammar of the 
Persian language. We would merely admonish him, that the 
Dictionary will not suffice on all occasions: and that, if he wishes 
to advance our knowledge by etymological inquiries, it would be 
well for him, first to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
languages he may want, and then to proceed to his discussions. 

Passing over zerdhurst for xardusht, &c. we come to the 
Dabistan and its author in p. 347, where we are told, that the 
author's real name was Mahomet Mohsin, though he received the 
more general appemaeee of Phani: and, that he flourished in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. What Mr. Gladwin may 
have said of the real name of this author, and of the period in 
which he lived, we know not, as his translation of the first part of 
him never came to our hands. Of this we are certain, that there 
is considerable doubt on the subject of his real name, no less 
than of the precise period in which he lived. Sir William Ouse- 
ley* has seen a manuscript in which a different name is given. 
Nor is there the least probability from the text of the Dabistan, 
which now lies before us, that Mohsin Fani was his real name. 
Whether Mahomet formed any part of his name, it is also im- 
possible to say. 

Again, in p. 351 we are told, that “ There can be little doubt 
indeed, from the internal evidence which his work affords, that if 
he were a Mussulman by profession, he was a Tsabean by prin- 
ciple.” And a little above: “This writer was a Supfi.” And, 
in the next : “ Mohsin, as Mr. Gladwin informs us, was the 
disciple of the celebrated Dara Shikob, (Shikoh, surely,) who was 
hated by the Mussulmans for his infidelity, and loved and respected 


* Travels in Persia, vol. iii. p. 564. 
VOL, I, 
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by the Guebres for his piety.” And a little lower down, we are 
led to infer, that he was a sectary of the prohibited religion of 
Zerdhurst (Zardusht,) What Mr. Gladwin may have said on this 
subject, we have already said we know not; but, be that what it 
may, from a very careful perusal of the Dabistan, we are prepared 
to affirm, that no internal evidence can be adduced to prove, that 
the author was a Tsabean, or a follower of Zardusht. That he 
was a Siifi is apparent in almost every page of his work; but, 
that a Sifi and a Tsabean, (as Sir William writes that word,) or a 
follower of Zardusht, may mean a follower of the; same religion, 
we deny. Nor is a Sift the same with a Guebre, either in Persia 
or out of it. It is probable there are opinions common to both; 
nor is it improbable, that many of the mystics of this coun 
hold opirions similar to theirs; but this will not be sufficient to 
rove, that either the one or the other are followers of Zardusht, 

e believe, therefore, that the author of the Dabistan was a 
Mohammedan mystic or Sufi, and nothing else. How he obtained 
access to the Desatir and other books of the Guebres, signifies 
but little to our purpose. 

A little farther on (p. 353) it is said, “* The sect, of which he 
was a member, and which he tells us was anciently called Iranian, 
Yezdian, Yezdanian .... adored the host of heaven, &c.” Are 
we here to understand Sir William to say, that he tells us of his 
being a member of this sect? If this is meant, nothing can be 
more distant from the truth. The words of the author of the 


Nu, S explanation of the creeds both theo- 


retic and practical of the Saydsian among the Parsées, whom the 
also call Izdian. They are a people whom they also call Izdian, 
Yezdinian, &c.”’ Nor does one word occur in which it is said, 
that the author himself was of this sect, either in this or in any 
other part of the whole work. This is a mere inference of Sir 
William’s, drawn from premises which will by no means bear it. 
After detailing some of the periods given by the Yezda- 
nians, (p. 355,) Sir William very properly concludes: “ It would 
be idle to waste more time in speaking of the chronological 
dreams of the Yezdanians. Their object was apparently to m- 
press their followers with the idea, that no date can be assigned 
to the existence of the world, or to the origin of the human race,” 
&c. After this, however, Sir William does condescend to waste 
his time on these idle speculations: for, at p. 357, he says, 
‘‘ Now, perhaps, when all the clouds of mystery are evaporated, 
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it will be found that the Yezdanians meant to assign a revolution 
of the planet Saturn, which they estimated in round numbers at 
rsh mig to each of these twenty reigns,” and so on. This, 
Sir William thinks, is to dispel the clouds of mystery: and so he 
proceeds to tell us of revolutions, equinoctial colures, signs of the 
zodiac, real zodiacs, &c., of which, it is extremely probable, the 
ancient Persians never so much as dreamt; or if they did, that 
the author of the Dabistan had it not in his power to say so. 

We must now take our leave of Sir William Drummond's first 
volume, expressing our regret, that we have met with so much to 
combat, and so little to approve. We must not, however, be 
considered as pepe et of all, of which no notice has been 
taken: nor, on the other hand, as approving of all that has been 

sed over. Among much objectionable matter, there is also 
much calculated to shot that the author has paid considerable 
attention to his subject. The geographical and chronological 
parts of the work are by far the best, and well worthy the atten- 
tion of the antiquary and the geographer. 

We now proceed to the second volume, which, as alread 
stated, treats on the origin, &c. of Egypt: and here, as before, 
we must be excused if we dissent, in many particulars, from the 
statements of Sir William Drummond. On the first chapter, 
which contains an “ Inquiry whether the Delta has been a Gift 
of the Nile,”’ we shall offer no remark, as we have no doubt of 
the justness of his conclusion, viz. that it is not. On the second, 
however, we shall dwell a little, because we think that some of 
the etymologies, &c. there proposed deserve notice. 

In the beginning of the second chapter it is said: “The most 
ancient names of Egypt were =» Mitsrim, wo Matsor, and 
mn yan, Aaarets Cham, the land of Cham.” To these facts we 
have no objection, but to the phrase son youn haarets Cham, we 
have ; because it is contrary to the Hebrew idiom: which requires, 
that of two nouns in construction, the latter only should take the 
article. In this case, the latter is used as a proper name, and 
therefore the article would be superfluous. It should be written 
as the land of Canaan, yy the land of Uz, 
Se. We thie show, that Sit William 
remarkable for his accuracy in lingual learning. 

“ It seems, however, by no means improbable,” says Sir William, 
at p. 43, “that many of the immediate descendants of Noach 
might have received denominations from the countries in 
which they settled, and that it often even happened that indivi- 
duals received appellations from countries where they established 
themselves, than that the countries were named after the indivi- 
duals,” &c. A little lower down (p.44) “ thesecondson of Cham, 
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might have been called Mitsrim, after the’ country which was so 
sand perhaps by himself; but Mitsrim was as much the parti- 

cular appellation b which the Patriarch was known, as it was the 
general name which the Hebrews, at least, gave to Egypt.” We 

are then told, that wn Matsor, means a fortress ; and again, that 
the Hebrew word =n, like the Egyptian chmom, means calidus, 
fuscus, niger, 5c. and, that because Egypt was naturally difficult 
of access, it was called Matsor and Mitsrim;. and because its 
soil was black, &c. it was called the land of Cham. 

By this process of reasoning, therefore, we must go back to the 
sixth chapter of Genesis (v. 10.) and there read for Ham, not the 
original name of the Patriarch, but the name of Egypt; and we 
must then come to the conclusion, that until Ham visited Egypt, 
and gave it a name, he was himself nameless, and all for the pur- 
of making way for the etymology of Samuel Bochart and Sir 

illiam Drummond. Mizraim (Gen. x. 6.) must share the same 
fate; and it will soon become doubtful whether Phut, Canaan 
Meshech, Tubal, Madai, Javan, §c. had any names, as indivi- 
duals, before the colonies bearing their names had been planted ! 

But suppose, after all, that omsn Mitsrim (as Sir William will 
have it, because he dislikes the vicious punctuation of the 
Masorets) should not be the plural of yn Matsor, which is most 
probably the case, what becomes of this derivation? The fact is, 


0 signifying a fortress, will make in the plural number oma 
and not Mitsrim. Eijther Sir William’s pro- 


nunciation of the word, therefore, is erroneous, or his etymolo 

is. For whether we follow the Masorets or not, it will be difficult 
to say why the o in this word is to be rejected, In Eichorn’s 
edition of the Lexicon of Simonis, it is said, and we think with 


truth, “Est Matsor) Nomen Paranomasticum Aegypti.” 


But what possible necessity can there be for depriving the 
Patriarchs of their names, in order to make way for doubtful ety- 
mologies ? Why may we not suppose, that names were first given 
to the Patriarchs, either with reference to something which took 
place at the time of their birth, or propheticall wig with reference 
to something which should take place afterwards? We have, in 
one instance, the name of Noah given with reference to a future 
event ;* and in another, allusion is made to the name of Japheth, 

tly for the same purpose.t We must be allowed, there- 
fore, still to hold, that this place took its name from the person, 
not vice versd, as Sir William will have it: and, that if Egypt 


Gen, 29 + Ib. ix. 27. 
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was so strongly fortified by nature, as Diodorus has shown, it 
might have been called ye Matsor, for that reason, but not 
Mitsrim, or Mizraim. 

The next question discussed is, on the etymology of the word 
Egypt (p. 48.) ‘The etymology,” it is said, “of the word 
Egypt, has occupied the attention and puzzled the ingenuity of 
many Jearned writers,” &c. The word Alyur7ros, as derived from 
aia for yaa terra, and yurtos, or rather corres, meaning the land 
of Kopt, is rejected as being untenable, to which we are not 
disposed to object, although we may to many particulars adduced 
in. proof: but to the etymology proposed by Sir William, we 
must object wholly, for reasons which will presently be adduced. 

“ /Egpytus,”’ it is said, (p. 52,) ‘was a name which the Greeks 

gave first to the Nile, and afterwards to the country through which 
it flows. Homer never gives another denomination to the Nile 
than Aiyur7ros; and Hesychius distinctly says that this was the 
name of the river, and that the country was only so called in later 
times. The Greeks probably corrupted one of the Egyptian 
names of the Nile into Avyurros, and then applied it to the 
country.” ‘So Sethosis,” continues he, ‘ may have assumed the 
original name as his own, and thus have also been called Aiyurtos 
by the Greeks.” 
_ Sir William in the next place disputes with Jablonski, on his 
Coptic interpretation of the word «vy?, kneph, and xvovgis 
knouphis, as found in certain Greek authors, and said by them 
to mean A’ya0ds da/pwv, the good genius. Jablonski had truly 
stated, that the Coptic words 1@-NOeqs, Ich nouphi, mean 
the good demon, exactly corresponding to the interpretation as 
given by the Greeks: this he establishes beyond the probability 
of doubt, from words now occurring in the Coptic scriptures.* 
Sir William, however, finds a passage in Cicero, in which it is 
said, that the Egyptian Vulcan, or Ptah, is thought by the | 
Egyptians to be a keeper or guardian: “quem custodem esse 
volunt.” And hence ‘he infers that eustos must have been a 
translation of the word «vn or xvovgus, allhough Cicero mentions 
this word, not as a translation, and in connection with the word 
Ptah. The next step is, to find the Coptic for demon custos, 
which Sir William thinks must have been 1Q5-Ne{l ich-nphi, the 
verb Qf phi, signifying custodire, which being prefixed by “x, the 
nominal sign,} becomes a noun signifying eustos.” 

From the passage in Cicero one would scarcely have suy 
that the name of the Egyptian deity would have been sought ; 


* Panth, Legypt, lib. 1. c. iv. + But what is a nominal sign ? 
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much less when we know, that Cicero had not the word before 
him on which Sir William was giving his opinion, But this is 
not all, Sir William next supposes that Ptah and Kneph were 
not the same ; and then, that, strictly speaking, they were not the 
same deity. Last of all, he argues as if they were the same, and 


he then tells us, that LA -NYI is the same with custos demon, 
i. e. is the same with the Ptah of Cicero; i. e. isthe same with 
the «vy or cvouvgis of the Greeks, and that it means the Aill. 

In the next place we are informed, “ that a vulture was one of 
the principal symbols of ikh Ptah, (p. 56,) and that a vulture 
was en | nosher in Egyptian. ‘“ They,” continues he, (i.e. the 
Greeks, ) would put this into Greek gups, or (Does 
the reader now begin to see land?) ‘The Greek mariners would 
soon confound the names of the genius of the river and of the 
symbol of her God.” —* Thus the tkh Ptah, demon Ptah, of the 
may have been corrupted into Aigupios, Gups-Pta, 
perhaps Aigups- Ptas, and finally with diguptos.”—A more happy 
illustration of Porson’s oxep, napkin, pipkin, &c. 
ending with cucumber, we certainly have never seen. How to 
find words sufficiently laudatory of the patience and ingenuity of 
Sir William we know not; but, what must be said of his judgment? 
One word or two on his philology. Is ite! wee Hea to be found 
signifying custos? We believe not. Sir William, ce ets 
doubting as he does of the antiquity of the Coptic language, 
makes no scruple in adopting a phrase, which is neither Coptic 
nor Egyptian, (as far as we bias) and with this new weapon he 
sets aside at once every opinion on the etymology of the word 
Egypt, which had been proposed before him! not to mention the 
circuitous route which he has taken. 

But why did not Sir William try his hand on the names of this 
deity, as given by M. Champollion,* viz. m& (nowTe), Néb 
ou Név, dieu; le de Grees, and How (noe Te), Noub 
ou Nouv, dieu; nom transcrit par les Grecs sous la forme de 
et copte, HoweR, &c. because, however 
— the owe of Jablonski might be, still it is possible 

e might have failed in selecting the proper word ? This omission 
we thing a defect in Sir William’s etymological inquiry; though 
we very much doubt, whether he would have extracted any thing 
satisfactory from it. 

Suppose we now dismiss these etymologies and try whether we 
can find a shorter way to a more plausible etymology, at least, of 
the word Egypt. It appears, from the volume before us, that an 


* Précis du Systéme Hi¢roglyphique, Paris, 1824, p. 4. 
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ancient tian king, named Sethosis, also took the name of 
Aiguptos. Now,whether this be a Greek word, as Sir William 
Drammond thinks, or both Greek and Egyptian, as M. Cham- 

llion thinks, it will signify nothing to us: nor will it be of any 
importance whether we know its philological derivation or not, 
Both the river Nile and the whole land of Egypt may have 
received its name from this king, just as we find towns and villages, 
in this and other countries, receiving their names from eminent 
individuals. This is sufficient for us at present. 

In the next article, the word -w is shown to signify other rivers 
beside the Nile, which, there can be no doubt, is true; though 
we are still disposed to believe, that the word is originally Egy 
tian. The syn dra nahal Mitsraim is also shown to be not the 
Nile, but the Rhinocolura, (or Bhinccorut, of the truth of which 
we have no doubt ; although we must be allowed to say, that the 
proof of this has been given long before Sir William Drummond 
was born.* We may now be excused if we leave the etymologies, 
and pass on to the chapters (ix. &c.) on hieroglyphics. 

Here it is, we think, that Sir William has written well. He 
has indeed followed the steps of M, Champollion; although he 
occasionally differs from him in particulars, Both profess to 
follow the system described by Clement of Alexandria, while they 
differ in interpreting his meaning. Again, Sir William sometimes 
fails in finding the Co tic words apparently required by the rules 
of M. Champollion, while it must be evident enough to him, that 
we have but a very limited knowledge of the Coptic. This, there- 
fore, is rather an imaginary than a real objection. If M, Cham- 
pollion has done all, or nearly all, that his materials will admit 
of, we need not hesitate, because his materials are less copious 
than we could wish. The difference, however, between Sir 
William Drummond and M. Champollion is but little, as it 


respects essentials; and Sir William himself, when | 


his own tables, says, “ In a few instances I have ventu 

differ from M. Champollion.”+ And again, * I have placed two 
or three hieroglyphs, which M. Champollion su to answer 
to the Chaldean samech, on the same lines with the tau and the 
teth.’’ The conclusion is, * If then, upon the inspection of this 
table, the reader should think the resemblance between certain 
Egyptian characters, and the ancient letters of some Asiatic, and, 
even of some European, nations, to be so striking as to make it 
altogether improbable that it could have resulted from accident, 
he will perhaps be disposed to examine with me, whether all these 


* Phaleg. lib, 1. cap. Ibid, p, 302. 
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characters had not a common origin.” And a little farther on, 

after stating the several opinions as to the invention of letters, it is 

said: .“ Since, however, we find the Phoenician and Chaldaic 

letters frequently corresponding in form to one set of Egyptian 

characters; may we not thence conclude, that the Phoenicians 

and Chaldeans Lerrowed their alphabets from the Egyptians, in 

copying each of their letters from a hieroglyph, and in choosing 
the particular homophon, of which the figure was most suitable 
to their purposes?” * ‘To this question,” it is said, * I am in- 
clined to answer in the negative.” (p. 308.) Again, p. 339, 

“Tam disposed to think, that the original characters employed 
by the Tsabaists, or rather by their priests, were hieroglyphs, some 
of which were symbolic only, while others were both symbolic 
and phonetic.” And, page 341, “ The first phonetic hieroglyhs, 
employed to indicate elemental sounds, were probably mimetic 
pictures of objects, of which the name in speaking began with 
the sound that the graphic painter or sculptor wished to ex- 
press.” ‘ Some of the letters of the Phoenicians and Chaldeans 
may, I think, be traced to the hierogylphs whence they were first 
derived. Even in the demotic characters of the Egyptians, a few 
can be referred to the original hieroglyphs.” In the opinion of M. 

Champollion, we must look to Egypt for the origin of alphabetical 
writing: according to Sir William Drummond, we must look to 
the priests of the Zsabeans, who may, or may not, have existed 
before the deluge. We are very much disposed to prefer Sir 
William’s opinion ; because, owldlinie that this natural sort of 
hieroglyph was more likely to have been the first invention, than 
that mystical and enigmatical one which seems to have been ex- 
clasively cultivated by the Egyptian priests: nor do we think an 
extensive knowledge of the sciences necessary at all to the inven- 
tion, though it may have been to the cultivation of these hiero- 
glyphs, as afterwards used by the priests of Egypt. 

But why need we ascribe the invention to the Tsabaists (or 
cotiinds of the heavenly hosts)? If the mvention required 
no vast progress in science, and involved no particular forms of 
idols, heavenly bodies, or the like, why may not the orthodox 
believers have been the first inventors ? 

We find no forms, either in the plates of M. Champollion or 
of Sur William, which make it absolutely necessary we should 
recur to the rites of idolatry for these hieroglyphs; and surely the 
forms of nature were as open to the one partyas the other. We 
may not have it in our power, however, to discover with whom the 
invention bega began. Be it so: still, it may be useful to know that, 
so far, either party may have made the important discovery. 

We are wale vase that neither M. Champollion nor Sir 
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William Drummond have adverted more particularly to the hiero- 
glyphics of the Chinese. For it is certain, that this system is 
still discoverable in their characters: but whether these can now 
be assimilated to any of our alphabets is doubtful, and to this, 
perhaps, the silence of both — may be attributed. 
Chapters IV., V., VI, VIL, VIII, XIL., and XIIL, of the 
second volume are curious and interesting, yet we doubt whether 
the reader will be able’ to follow the writer to the extent of his 
conclusions. In chapter XII. we have a host of etymologies, 
which we hesitate not to class among many of those alread 
considered, and to pronounce the very worst part of the ie 
before us. Upon the whole we are not disposed to censure 
Sir William Drummond. for the spirit in which he has ex- 
ecuted his task. His historical knowledge is extensive; he 
is always acute and ingenious. His philological speculations are 
unsubstantial and inaccurate, and might, under certain circum- 
stances, impair the reader’s respect for the sacred volume. But 
such circumstances do not exist in Sir William’s work, and we 
trust that the answer now given to his theories respecting Babel and 
Egypt will show, that there is nothing very formidable in those 
modern objections to the Bible, which conceal their nakedness 
beneath the flowing robes of oriental philology, and adorn their 
phylacteries with astronomical emblems, and Zsabean_hiero- 


glyphs. 


Arr. Il—Flavii Cresconii Corippi Johannidos seu de bellis 
Libycis libri vii. editi ex codice Mediolanensi musei Tri- 
vultii, opera et studio Petri Mazzucchelli, Collegit Ambro- 
sianit Doctoris. Mediolani, anno MDCCCXX. 


Ir the reader have formed his taste on the classic’ models of » 
ancient literature, he will perhaps turn with di t and con- 
— from the announcement of a poem com as late as the 
sixth century of the Christian era. What motive, he will ask, 
could have induced the learned prefect of the Ambrosian library 
to trouble himself 4nd the public with the work of an obscure 
and barbarous writer? But the answer is ready. Even the 
authors of the iron age are not without their respective merits ; 
and, though in the poem of Corippus may be found 
likely to offend a correct taste, the defect is amply redeemed by 
a multitude of other passages, which will be read with pleasure, 
perhaps with admiration. There was, however, an additional 
and still more powerful reason. The Johannis is a history as 
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well as a poem. the annals of 


the eastern empire : perations of a fierce and 
eventful war, the particulars of which. it twill be vain to seek in 
the works of any other writer. 

The name of Corippus is not new to the learned. His four 
books in praise of ‘the emperor Justin IL, with a fragment of 
another pan se on the same prince, have been repeatedly 
publish have obtained for him a distinguished place 
among the writers of the last age of Roman literature, It is 

ipdenl true that Baillet, a bold and caustic critic, has upbraided 
est with unprincipled and venal flattery, as a man, and with 
harsh versification, vicious prosody, and barbarous language, as a 
_ * But Baillet frequently assumed a nght, which seems to 

ave descended as an inheritance to some reviewers of the pre- 
sent day, that of deciding on the merit or demerit of works, 
without taking the trouble to peruse them. Other writers have 
done justice to the character of Corippus. The honest and 

ains-taking Barthius describes his poems as the last attempts of 
oquence, and superior to any thing produced by the 
other writers of the sixth century; and the opinion of Barthius 
is confirmed by the consentient testimony of two very competent 
judges, Facciolati and Cellarius. + 

From the other works of Corippus, it was known that he had 
written on the subject of the African war :— 


“Quid Libycas gentes, quid Syrtica prelia dicam 
Jam libris completa meis ?”” 
Fragm. carm. in laudem Justini. 


And there is evidence that two manuscript copies of this - 
formerly existed, one in the library of the monastery of 
Casino, the other in that collected at.Buda by the Bat sa 
of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary. The first remained in 
the monastery from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen ; the 
other was seen at Buda by Cuspinianus about the year 1512. 
But Monte Casino was repeatedly despoiled of the most valuable 
of its manuscripts, and the books in the library at Buda were 
destroyed or disp at the capture of that capital by Solomon 
II., in ‘the year 526. Hence, te had long been supposed, that 
the m of Corippus was irrecoverably sens but a third co 

ss bem recently found by the diligence of Mazzucchelli in 


sur les principaux ouvrages des auteurs. Tom, iii, 

+ See Barthius in Adversariis, 1. viii. col. 392. 1. ix. 436. Facciolati in Lexico 
totius Latinitatis, tom. i. 619, Cellarius in Proleg. p. 47. 
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Trivultian library at Milan. The eighth and last book, indeed, is 
wanting, and almost every line is disfigured by the blunders of 
transcribers. ‘These, however, have been in a great measure cor- 
rected by the industry and ingenuity of the editor, and the seven 
books of the Libyan war have been published, both in folio and 
quarto, to suit the convenience of those who possess the different 
editions of the other works of the same author, 

Of the personal history of Corippus, we know nothing more 
than that he was a native of Africa, and contemporary with the 
facts which he relates. He had borne his share of the miseries, 
which the incursions of the Moors had inflicted on his country; 
and he- had witnessed its liberation by the good conduct, or 
fortune, of John the Patrician. To perpetuate the fame of the 
hero, he wrote a narrative of his achievements, to which he gave 
the title of the Johannis, seu de bellis Libycis. The poem opens 
with the appointment of John to the command in Africa, and 
the voyage of the fleet from Constantinople to Carthage. 
There, in the council, an aged officer relates to the new 
governor, the history of the province from the extinction of the 
kingdom of the Vandals to his arrival. Then follow the three 
expeditions of the Patrician, against the Barbarians, In the 
first he obtained a splendid victory: the second was signalized 
by as disastrous a defeat; but the third terminated in the liber- 
ation of the province, and the subjugation of the Moors. Such 
is the plan of the poem: of its execution, when we consider the 
contemporaries of Corippus, we may speak in terms of high com- 
mendation. He describes with ywy! and spirit; his compari- 
sons are lively and apposite; and the felicity with which he often 
imitates, proves the assiduity with which he had studied, the 
versification of Virgil. At the same time we must own that oc- 
casionally we meet with words and idioms,which, because they were 
not employed by the writers of the Augustan age, we are accus- 
tomed to consider as barbarous; and that in several other instances, 
the language is harsh, inelegant, or obscure. But the first would 
not be a defect in the estimation of those for whom he wrote ; 
and we suspect that much of the latter should be attributed, not 
to the bad taste of the poet, but to the ignorance or negligence 
of his transcribers. 

It is, however, to the historical merits of the Johannis, that we 
feel solicitous to direct the attention of our readers. For the 
transactions in Africa, during the reign of Justinian, our chief 
authority is Procopius ; nor can we desire a better, wherever the 
reputation of Belisarius is concerned. That hero is the object 
which attracts the = of the historian ; and as long as Belisa- 


rius is engaged in the war against the Vandals, the narrative of 
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Procopius is full and satisfactory. But after the triumph of his 
patron, it is only occasionally that he casts a transient glance on 
the reconquered provinces, and of the well-earned laurels won 
by John in the war against the Moors, he says barely sufficient 
to awaken our curiosity. On these subjects, the work of Corippus 
may be usefully consulted. It will serve to correct some of the 
errors which Procopius has committed, and to fill up the chasm 
which he has left. Nor will it form a strong objection to the 
credit of his statements, that he has moulded them into the 
shape of a poem. ‘The fictions of the poet will be easily distin- 
guished from the narrative of the historian. To the first class, 
belong the visions and speeches of the leaders, the feats of per- 
sonal valour performed by the combatants, and occasional ex- 
aggeration in the description of places and individuals. But the 
substance of the facts, their succession and their result, may be 
taken as legitimate history. 

The Moors equally considered the Vandals and the Romans 
as strangers, and invaders of their country. The Vandals, as 
long as they ruled, experienced the enmity of these barba- 
rians: on the extinction of their kingdom by the victories. of 
Belisarius, it was directed with similar perseverance. against 
the conquerors. It was in vain that attempts were made to 
purchase their friendship: on the first provocation, real or ima- 
ginary, the hatred of the Moors revived; and every Roman 
governor found himself repeatedly engaged in war against the 
predatory tribes, which swarmed along the frontiers of the pro- 
vince. lomon, the eunuch, inflicted on them a severe punish- 
ment in the beginning of his government ; but, in 543, they took 
ample revenge in the bloody field of Tebeste. Solomon was 
slain; his army was dispersed; and the imperial eagles, the 
trophies of victory, accompanied the wandering hordes of the 
desert. These with other particulars are, on the authority of 
Procopius, related by Gibbon in his forty-third chapter, in which 
he undertakes to describe the troubles of Africa, after the depar- 
ture of Belisarius. Having mentioned the fatal battle of 
Tebeste, he abruptly concludes the subject with these words :— 
* The arrival of fresh troops and more skilful commanders soon 
checked the insolence of the Moors; seventeen of their princes 
were slain in the same battle; and the doubtful and transient 
submission of their tribes was celebrated with lavish praise by 
the people of Constantinople.’ If this account be meagre and 
unsatisfactory, the English historian is not to be blamed. He 
was destitute of authorities; and had he said more, he must 
have been content to draw for the materials on his own imagina- 
tion. But let us suppose that the Johannis of Corippus had 
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then been published, and we may conceive him to have con- 
tinued his narrative afier something of the following manner. 

“ For seven years after the fall of Solomon, during the feeble’ 
administration of Ariobindus, the short-lived tyranny of Gontaric, 
and the unstable rule of Artabanus, the African vinces were 
the continual scene of barbaric devastation. The Moors an- 
nually repeated their visits with impunity, reduced the open 
country to the state of a desert, and swept away the defentilens 
inhabitants into a miserable captivity. At last the groans and 
complaints of his subjects penetrated to the ears of Justinian; 
Artabanus was recalled to a more pacific employment; and the 
command was conferred on John, the Patrician, a veteran and 
distinguished officer, allied by descent and marriage to the im- 
perial family. From the eastern frontier, where he had signal- 
ized his valour against the Persians, the master-general of the 
army, (such was his new title,) repaired to Constantinople, 
bowed before the throne, and kissed the feet of the emperor,* 
and, taking with him a plentiful supply of men and stores, 
hastened to the relief of Africa. His presence revived the droop- 
ing spirits of the provincials; reinforcements were drawn. from 
the neighbouring garrisons; and Cutzina, a Moorish prince, 
joined, with the warriors of his tribe, the imperial standard. To 
prepare for the approaching struggle, was the employment. of 
Antalas, the chieftain of the Moors of Byzacium, who had formerly 
gained renown by the defeat of an army of Vandals, and had 
continued for years the faithful ally of the Romans. But the 
murder of his brother through the jealousy of Solomon had 
changed him into a bitter enemy; and the thirst of revenge had 
prompted him to guide the Lebanthe,7 in their destructive in- 
roads into the Roman provinces. He now sought for allies 
from mount Auras to the two Syrtes; the call was obeyed by 
the several nations, and the Moorish host, an innumerable multi- 
tude, accompanied by their families and flocks, halted by his 


* Procidit ante pedes, divinisque oscula plantis 
Pressa dedit. Johan. p. 8. 


Nor was this humiliating ceremony confined to the person of the emperor: the 
Same respect was paid to his representatives. When the officer whom John had 
sent to the camp of the Moors, returned to relate the success of his mission, he 
first, according to custom, kissed the feet of ‘‘ the master.” 


Pedibusque boni tunc more magistri 
Oscula pressa dedit. Johan, p. 62. 


+ These were the Moors, bordering on the province of Tripolis. By Corippus 
they are repeatedly called Languantan, which was probably their true appellation. 
In Procopius they are sometimes called Aqafal, sometimes Aevxafal, and some- 
times Ac@dy@ai, 
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direction on the mountains in the neighbourhood of Byzacium. 
The conflict which followed convinced “the master,” that he 
had to'contend with no despicable enemy. Twice was the vic- 
tory wrested from his grasp by the valour of the allied chiefs, 
Antalas and Bruton, who, with fresh troops, checked the pursuit, 
restored the battle, and even made impression on the ranks of 
the Romans. A third charge compelled the Moors to give way ; 
but they retired slowly to their camp, situated on the summit ofa 
mountain, and fortified with all the skill essed by the barba- 
rians. Walls had been constructed of loose stones; trenches 
had been sunk in the soft earth ; and palisades had been firmly 
fixed in the ground. Even the cattle, otherwise an encum- 
brance, had been employed for the purpose of defence: and, 
wherever the ascent was less difficult, camels, sheep, and oxen, 
fastened by cords to each other, had been placed in dense 
masses, to impede the advance of the enemy. Here the Moors made 
their last and most obstinate effort: but their rade valour proved 
no match for the obstinacy and discipline of the foe: every ob- 
stacle was surmounted: the Romans forced their way into the 
camp, and, though the cavalry of the barbarians escaped, the 
tribes that fought on foot were almost annihilated. John re- 


turned in triumph to Carthage. To the provincials, the long 
train of captive females with their children,* offered some con- 
solation for the evils which they had formerly suffered : by the 
army the recovery of the eagles, lost by Solomon in the dicey. 
trous battle of Tebeste, was considered as the most glorious 
fruit of the victory. 

* But, if ‘the master’ thought that he had broken the spirit of 
the barbarians, he had soon to lament his disappointment. The 
cry of revenge was echoed from tribe to tribe as for as the banks of 
the Nile; a new and more formidable league was organized ; 
the oracle of Jupiter Ammon was consulted; and the chief com- 
mand was assumed by Carcasan, king of the Nasamones, as the 
fortunate leader, pointed out by the ambiguous answer of the 
oracle, Avoiding the force, left for the defence of Byzacium, 
Carcasan burst into the province of Tripolis, and had spread the 
flames of war to the river Triton, before John could collect his 
scattered detachments. But the Moor had derived a salutary 
lesson from the fate of the last campaign. Instead of meeting 


ad Captivas cernere Mauras 


Ire Juvat, celsis inscripta ut fronte camelis 

Impavide sedeant, parvosque sub ubere natos 
Contineant, geminis ambire lacertis 

Sarcinulas super, et parvi cunabula lecti. 

Heu misere matres | Johan. p. 92. 
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the enemy in the field, he turned at their approach into the 
desert: the master followed ; and both armies were equally ex- 
posed to the scorching rays of the sun, and the suffocating blast 
of the scirocco ; both equally suffered from the want of water, 
and the scarcity of provisions. To such evils and privations the 
Moors were habituated: but the Romans murmured against the 
obstinacy of their leader; their horses perished by hundreds; and 
John reluctantly abandoned the pursuit, to encamp on the 
banks of the nearest river. 

‘ But the Romans were not long permitted to enjoy the luxuries 
of shade and water. Early the next morning, the two armies sud- 
denly came into contact with each other, whether it was that Carca- 
san sought to fight in a spot unfavourable to the arms and evolu- 
tions of the Roman cavalry, or that ignorant of their position, he 
wished to refresh his weary followers in the same valley. John en- 
deavoured to decline an engagement amidst the trees and under- 
wood, which bordered the river: but he could not restrain the 
impetuosity of his men; they pursued the retreating Moors to the 
foot of the mountains ; Carcasan gave the preconcerted signal ; 
and the multitudes of barbarians started out of the glens, and 

ured down in numerous masses On the enemy. ‘The friendly 

oors were the first to turn their backs, many of the Romans, 
astonished and dismayed, followed their allies ; and John alone, 
surrounded by his guards, ventured to oppose the fury of the 
enemy. For some time he kept them at bay; but, convinced of 
the inutility of his efforts, he seized an opportunity to withdraw 
from the scene of slaughter, and urged his flight to the nearest 
fortress on the borders.* 

“To repair this loss, to avenge this disgrace, now became the 
chief object of his attention. He collected the remains of the 
ariny, he filled up the vacant ranks with recruits from the pro- 
vinces, and he purchased with presents and promises the ser- 
vices of the least hostile among the Moorish chieftains. labdas 
repaired to the camp with twelve thousand warriors from mount 
Auras ; Cutzina joined with thirty Byzacene chiefs, each of whom 


A 


* Corippus, as a set-off against the disgrace of the defeat, is diffuse in his 
praise of the personal courage of his hero. It was, however, to the skill of the 
archers that John was indebted for his safety. 


Seqtitur quicumque magistrum, 
Vulnera converso redeuntia suscipit arcu : 
Adversus quis forte petit? Per pectus anhelum 
Longius erecta transfixus funditur hasta: 
1i lateri veniunt, jaculis volitantibus acres 
t animas utrumque latus diffindit arundo, 
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was followed by a thousand men; and Ifisdaias led to his assist- 


_ ance an innumerable host from the swarthy tribes of Numidia. 


A long succession of carriages, laden with stores and provisions, 
accompanied the army; and a fleet of transports was ordered to 
follow its motions near the shore. These formidable preparations 
did not intimidate the resolution of Carcasan, who proposed to 
enter the Roman province and meet the shock of the enemy: 
but he was induced to listen to the more prudent advice of An- 
talas; the Lybian desert again offered a retreat to the allied 
tribes; and ‘the master’ followed with the determination of 
forcing them to a battle. For ten days, he fruitlessly continued 
the pursuit, in defiance of the increasing complaints and the par- 
tial mutiny of his forces: but on the second Sunday, his wishes 
were gratified by the impatience or the policy of Carcasan. The 
Moors af. 04 to surprise the camp, while the Romans were en- 
gaged in the religious exercises of the day: but the mass had 
been celebrated ; the morning’s meal had been taken, and the 
men were already in their ranks prepared to resume their march. 
Both armies fought with all that resolution which revenge and 
confidence can inspire; and the fortune of the day remained in 
suspense, till Carcasan himself was transfixed by the lance of 
‘the master.’ His fall decided the contest. The Moors in de- 
spair fled in every direction, and the open plain exposed them to 
the pursuit of the Roman cavalry. So great was the slaughter, 
that it subdued the spirit of the nation : the survivors solicited 
the clemency of the conqueror, and gratefully accepted the harsh 
conditions, which it pleased him to impose. The liberator of 
Africa led back his victorious forces to Carthage ; nor was it the 
least ornament of his triumph, that the head of the Moorish hero 
was carried in the procession: a circumstance supposed both by 
Christians and Pagans to have verified the prediction of the 
oracle, ‘that Carcasan should proceed through the streets of 
the capital, followed by a crowd of captives, and greeted with the 
joyous acclamations of the inhabitants.’ ’’* 

Such, compressed into a small compass, is the substance of 
the information supplied by the Johannis, as far as regards that 
portion of the war in Africa, which has been omitted by Proco- 
pius in his history. But the poem furnishes also many other in- 
teresting notices respecting the religion, the manners, and the 
geographical position of the Moorish nations. | 


° ulo comitante feretur 


Urbem per mirabitur Afer 
Terribiles lauros current palmasque ferentes, 
Johan, p. 95. 
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They were still Pagans: and among their gods the chief place 
is allotted by to Jupiter The Marmarides 
possessed the temple of the deity: but he was equally revered 
and worshipped by all the surrounding tribes. They consulted 
his oracle in times of danger, and on questions of importance ; 
the answers were returned by a female consecrated to his service ; 
and implicit faith was placed on the accuracy of her predictions. 
The following description of the prophetess, when she revealed 
the will of the god to the messengers of Carcasan, furnishes a not 
unfavourable specimen of the manner of the poet :— 


** Asper in adversa percussus fronte bipenni 
Taurus ut occubuit, manibus tristissima vates 
Tympana rauca rapit, saltusque altaria circum 
Cum strepitu lymphata rotat. Salit ardua cervix, 
Igne micant oculi, consurgunt fronte capilli, 
Ac facies, testata deum, fervore rubescit. 
Nunc maculat pallore genas, nunc lumina torquet, 
Nunc caput alta fremens, sevos dum colligit ignes. 
Ut vero toto percepit pectore numen, 
Suspicit excelsam nocturno tempore lunam 
Lumine sanguineo, scrutatur fata recensens, 
Ardet, anhelat, hiat, pallet, rubet, estuat, alget, 
Fatidicum dum querit iter. Vox improba tandem 
Prodidit ore fero fatorum arcana sub auras.” 


Johan. p. 95. 


The deity next in rank to Jupiter was called Gurzil. By Maz- 
zucchelli it is supposed that Gurzil was only the Moorish appel- 
lation of Jove: but to us it appears plain that in different 
they are distinguished from each other; and in one it is clearly 
asserted that Gurzil is the son of Jupiter :— 


“ Huic referunt gentes pater est quod corniger Ammon, 
Bucula torva parens. Tanta est insania caecis 
Mentibus !”’ Johan. p. 25. 


Jerna, king of the Ilasguas, a tribe distinguished by its superior 


ferocity, was the high priest of Gurzil. He brought with him — 


to the camp the image of his god, and on the morning of the 
battle consecrated a wild bull, and let him loose into the 

8 between the armies. Hadjhe burst through the ranks of 
the Romans, it would have been taken.as a sure omen of victory. 
But the bull, after a few courses up and down, turned 

his former quarters, and, at the moment when the Moors opened 
to let him pass, was slain by the javelin of a Roman horseman. 
This unluckly presage made a deep impression on the mind of 
Jerna. He fi with the fugitives, but was overtaken and killed. 
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The image of Gurzil fell into the hands of the victors, who broke 
it into ents, and threw them into the flames. , 

A third deity was the god of war, who seems to have been 
invoked under the name of Sinifer: and a fourth was called 
Mastiman, answering, as we are informed by Corippus, to the 
Pluto of the Greeks and Romans. Each of these deities appears 
to have had his respective worshippet®%. As they rushed to 
the conflict, some tribes called on Sinifer, some on Gurzil, and 
others on Mastiman. The Romans answered by invoking with a 
loud shout the aid of Christ. 

To Mastiman were offered human sacrifices, 


Maurorum hoc nomine gentes 
Teenarium dixere Jovem, cui sanguine multo 
Humani generis mactatur victima pesti. 
Pro scelus infaustum! Gemitus miserabilis auras 
Undique concutiens, clamoribus «thera pulsat.”’ 
Johan. p. 142. 


Though the great pestilence, which depopulated the human 
race during the reign of Justinian, had made considerable havoc 
among the nations of Africa, several of the Moorish tribes are 
described by Corippus as exceedingly numerous. Of their 
domestic habits he hina scarcely taken any notice. Their riches 
consisted in their flocks and herds, which furnished them with 
milk and flesh ; but they had also a competent supply of bread : 
and he asserts of the inhabitants of Vada, that they reaped 
two harvests in the course of the year. Their corn was ground 
after the primitive manner, with a handmill of stone, and this 
labour was then, as it is still at the present day, confined to the 
females. In all their expeditions, both migratory and predatory, 
they took with them their families and flocks; the women and 
children, the lambs and kids, were transported on camels and 
asses ; and, wherever they halted, the encampment of each tribe 
was distinguished by its peculiar signal. | 

In the fourth book the state of the two armies is copiously 
described. The chief force of the Romans consisted in the cavalry, 
one part of which was armed with spears, the other with bows 
and arrows, which, during a retreat, were found to be of the © 
greatest service in checking the pursuit of the enemy. For de- 
fensive armour they were furnished with helmets, ne oN 
and shields; and several of their leaders, unless we mistake the 
sense of different passages,* were cased, like the barons of the 


° ** Ferrato corpore toto 
lpse nitet.” Johan, p. 68. 
** Ferreus ipse suas compovens ordine turmas.” 

Ibid. p. 69. 
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middle ages, in coats of mail. The appearance of the infantry is 
strikingly described in the following lines :— 


“‘ Commissas acies dux Tarasis ante pedestres 
Ardua signa movens, variis componit in armis. 
Ipse per obliquas distinguit proelia turmas 
ectus equo, clipeosque suis conjungere dictat. 
Tenditur in longum, nexis umbonibus, horrens 
Martia per latos acies densissima campos. 
Murorum in morem celantur corpora densis 


Tegminibus: sole apparent post scuta bipennes, 
Et summe galee cristis conisque micantes. 
At super erectis horrescit ferreus hostes 


Campus, resplendetque novis terroribus aer.—Johan, p. 70. 


In numbers the Moors far exceeded the Romans; in arms and 
discipline they were greatly inferior. Most of them fought on 
foot as archers or spearmen. They were generally drawn up in 
a close line, and had been taught to follow their standards. Bat 
several tribes were horsemen by profession: they scattered them- 
selves in all directions over the field, rushed impetuously to the 
charge, and retreated with equal rapidity. They used the lance 
and the sword as weapons of offence, and bore a buckler of 
leather on the left arm, with a turban of coarse linen round the 
head. Conscious, however, of their inferiority in open com- 
bat, their leaders sought rather to surprise and terrify their 
enemy, to improve in their own favour every advantage of situa- 
tion and climate, and to wear out the strength and patience of the 
Roman soldier by continued marches over the arid sands and 
utider a burning sky. 

To ascertain the relative position of the tribes and places men- 
tioned by Corippus would require greater leisure and more 
numerous opportunities of research than we possess. From his 
pages might be collected much to correct the errors, or relieve 
the doubts of those who have treated on ancient geograph . Thus 
it has been contended by many that the country of the Mazaces 
was Cappadocia :; but the testimonies of Lucan, Nemesian, and 
Claudian, show that we are to seek for them in Africa; and it 
now appears from the Johannis that Mazax was the real name of 
the Moorish tribe that dwelt in the province of Byzacium. The 
Nasamones and Lebanthes, the Garamantes and Marmarides are 
sufficiently known from other sources: but, besides these, occur in 
the pages of Corippus the names of more than twenty nations, of 
whose existence no trace has been discovered by the editor in any 
of the ancient writers, Neither do these appear to have been 
tribes of obscure fame, or minor importance. We meet with 
the Frexes ; 
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320 Corippi Johannis. 
_ * Fortis gens, et dura viris, bellique tumultu 
Effera,” 

the first, and the annual plunderers of the Roman province ; with 
the Astures, a tribe of irregular horsemen, dreaded by the Afri- 
cans for the rapidity of their motions, and the extent of their de- 
predations ; an with the Llasguas, a most numerous nation, proud 
of the defeat which their ancestors had given to the emperor 
Maximian, and considered by their countrymen as their surest 
bulwark against the charge of the Roman cavalry :— 


Non quantus Tlasquas | 
Notum est Marte tibi, quem tantum fama perrennis 
Prisca canit ; cujus jam Maximianus in armis 


Antiquos persensit avos, Romana per orbem © 
Sceptra tenens ?... 


Est aries illis infandi machina belli, 

Comptaque dispositis ponunt tentoria signis ; 

Horrida gens, et dura viris, audaxque triumphis 

Innumeris, nullo bellis que tempore cessat.”’ | 
Johan, p. 18, 25. 


The same may be observed with respect to the names of places, 
rivers, and mountains, which are scattered through the pages of 
Corippus. Of these the editor has discovered a few in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, and the ecclesiastical geographers, the 
most have eluded all his industry and research. 

To the passages which we have already quoted from the 
Johannis, we may add another, on account of its singularity, 
That the organ was known as a musical instrument before the age 
of Corippus, sur from the works of St. Augustine (tom. iv. 
538. 1697.) and of Cassiodorus (tom. i. 21. ii. 501. 587.)* = In 
the Anthologia, (lib. 1. c. clxiv.,) it is described in an epi 
by Julian: but the age of Julian is unknown ; and the following, 


by Corippus, may be considered as the most ancient account of 
this instrument in verse :— | 


Sic disponuntur et arte . 
Organa plectra lyre, digitis pulsanda magistri. 
Quam movet ille, sonat contactu fistula vento: 
Non chord, non gemunt, ni sponte regentis 
Carmina percussis resonent expressa cicutis.” é 
Johan. p. 71. 


* Some of our readers may not be displeased to meet with the following descrip- 
tion of the ancient organ, in the words of Cassiodorus: ‘“‘ Organum est quasi 
turris quedam diversis fistulis fabricata, quibus flatu follium vox copiosissima 
destinatur: et ut eam modulatio decora componat, linguis quibusdam ligneis ab 
interiori parte construitur, quas disciplinabiliter magistrorum digiti reprimentes 
grandisonam efficiunt et suavissimam cantilenam,” Tom. ii. p. 501. 
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Corippi Johannis. 321 
Before we conclude this article, it will be also our duty to 
award his meed of praise to Mazzucchelli, the editor. To deci- 
pher an ancient manuscript, almost illegible through negiect and 
age, and to correct the errors of ignorant copyists, who had dis- 
figured almost every line, was no very easy or inviting task. His 
perseverance and nuity have surmounted these difficulties ; 
the true reading of the poem has been restored, as far as 
conjectural emendation could restore it; and, that we may 
judge of the moderation with which the editor exercised this 
rivilege, a correct list of the faulty readings has been subjoined., 
n his attempts to illustrate the text, he was led to consult a 
variety of authors, and to discuss certain subjects, not imme- 
diately connected with the war of Africa. The result of his 
researches on two of these, though foreign to the history of “ the 
master,” will prove, perhaps, not unacceptable to some of our 
readers. wn 
It has often been ‘disputed whether the island on which St. 
Paul was shipwrecked was Malta, near Sicily, or Melita, now 
called Meleda, near Epidaurus. We are told by the sacred pen- 
man, (Acts xvii. 27.) that the* apostle was driven up and down 
in Adria, when the shipmen discovered that they were near the 
land which afterwards turned out to be the island of Melita: and 
hence has been drawn a strong argument in favour of Melida, 
which is situated in the Adriatic, not far from the coast of Illy- 
ricum. Mazzucchelli, however, decides in favour of Malta, and 
plainly shows that the passage in the Acts is not opposed to his 
opinion, because in ancient times the Adriatic was understood to 
reach as far as the Sicilian Melita, which, with the isle of Glaucos, 
was considered the boundary between it and the Tyrrhene sea. 
This is. evident from Procopius, (De Bello Vand. |. i. c. xiv. 
. 202, 
: The pes subject regards the division of the day into hours. 
Every scholar knows that among the ancients the hours of the 
day and those of the night were generally unequal. Both day and 
night were, indeed, divided into twelve equal parts: but, as the 
time between sunrise and sunset was seldom of the same duration 
» as that between sunset and sunrise, it seldom happened that the 
aliquot parts of one exactly corresponded with those of the other. 
That, however, which is not so generally known is, that this in- 
convenient method of measuring time was retained in Italy, 
partially at least, as late as the tech century. This Maz- 
zacchelli has proved from the following passage in Dante :— 


“E da sapere, che ora per due modi si prenda dagli Astrologi : 
uno si &, che del di e la notte fanno ventiquattr’ ore, cive dodici del 
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di, e dodici ‘della notte, quanto che’l di sia 0 piccolo, E 
queste ore si fanno picciole e i nel di e nella notte, secondo che’! 
di e la notte cresce e scema, queste ore usa la chiesa, quando dice 
Prima, Terza, Sestae Nona ; e chiamansi cos! ore temporali. L’altro 
modo si ? che facendo del di e della notte ventiquattr’ ore, talyolta ha 
il di le quindici e la notte le nove, e talvolta ha la notte le sedici e il di 
le otto, secondoch? cresce e scema i! di e la notte: e chiamansi ore 
equali: e nello equinozio sempre queste € quelle che temporali si 
chiamono, sono una cosa; perocch?, essendo il d) eguale della notte, 
cosi avvenire.”-——Dante, tom. iv. par, 1. p. 180. Ed, 
en. 1758. 


_ We must, however, be allowed to say that Mazzucchelli is not 
entirely free from that fault which is common to most of the 
literati of his country, Minuteness of research, the accumulation 
of authorities without attention to their value, and an unwilling- 
ness to omit any notice however trifling, if it bear the most 
distant relation to the subject, contribute to swell out their dis- 
sertations to an unreasonable size, and perplex and torment the 
attention of the reader, In the present instance the text of 
Corippus occupies one hundred and fifty pages; the preface and 
annotations have extended the volume to five buelved, 


Arr. II1.—Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, Critical and 
Historical, By Benjamin Heath Malkin, LL.D. and F.S. A. 
Head Master of Bury School. [I vol. 8vo, 


Wuen the title of this book first caught our eyes, our classical 
spirit was at once awakened, and we looked eagerly forward to an 
abundant gratification of the long-cherished taste of our youth. 
Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, critical and historical, 
by the head master of a highly respectable school, (though we 
never before heard it tdieved as Dr. Malkin has done in his pre- 
face, among those schools to which the distinction of public is, 
somewhat arbitrarily, given,) warranted, we think, an expectation 
of something “ insigne, recens, indictum ore alio:” and, the 
suhiact naturally putting Horace into our heads, we were almost 
inclined a second time to adopt his words, and to ask, “ Quid 
dignum tanto ? &c.” 

But when we opened the book in the middle, (as will some- 
times happen, even when the desultory character of the work 
does not, as in the present instance, justify such irregular read- 
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ing,) and had read some pages of it, we were fairly passed to 
discover for what description of persons it was intended by its 
author. The considerable portions of Greek and Latin, which 
ever and anon met our view, unaccompanied with any translation 
for the benefit of country gentlemen, showed plainly, that his 
object -was not to help the unlearned squire through the distress 
(which called forth Bacon’s pity) of a rainy day: and on the 
other hand, looking at the comments by which these ages 
were illustrated, we could scarcely suppose that he hoped they 
would en the attention, and provoke the criticism, of the 
learned, Test any of our readers should suspect we are here 
treating Dr, Malkin unfairly, (than which nothing can be more 
remote from our intentions,) we will endeavour to vindicate the 
justice of our obseryations by an example taken at random ;— 


“T shall now” (says the learned writer, p. 136) “ lay before the 
reader some passages illustrative of Horace’s wit, humorous 
delineation of character. 

* One of his earliest compositions was written in revenge against 
Publius Rupilius Rex, a native of Preneste, who had affronted him 
by spitting out his pus atque venenum, his malice and abuse, The 
story begins thus :— 


** Proscripti Regis Rupilt pus atque venenum 
Hybrida quo pacto sit Persius ultus, opinor 
Omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus esse.” 
Lib. i, sat, 7. 


“ Purblind people and barbers seem at first sight a strange combi- 
nation; but it shows the extent of Horace’s experience and the acute- 
ness of his remark. Persons who have a defective sight are curious 
about every thing that passes, and wearisome with the number and 
irrelevancy of their inquiries. Nature, when curtailed of one sense, 
always endeavours to work double tides with another. The ears make 
good the deficiency of sight, and contrariwise. But why are barbers 
peculiarly inquisitive? Because their shops are the resort of a 
promiscuous assemblage at leisure hours, a principal mart of 
news and vague gossip; by retailing of which the fonsor himself 

at once gratifies his ‘own appetite, and earns popularity with his 
customers, 

“* With respect to the narrative, Rupilius Rex had been proscribed 
by Augustus in the time of his triumvirate, and had withdrawn to the 
army of Brutus. He was jealous of Horace’s superior fortune, as 
holding the office of tribune in the army, and indulged in mean scur- 
rilities on the score of his servile extraction. Horace retaliates 
describing the contest of Rupilius before Brutus with a merchant who 
had business in Asia, by name Persius. The poet calls him Hybrida, 
the mongrel, because his father was a Greek and his mother an Italian. 


Rupilius considered himself as a person of great importance; and the 
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tidicule is heightened by the elevated tone and mock epic of the de- 
scription. Nothing can be more keen than the satire conveyed in the 
equal match of the disputants. The two gladiators, Bithus and Bac- 
chius, were not better paired. The historically allusive pun at the 


conclusion may be thrown out as a bone to the snarlers at that uni- 
versally condemned, but much practised, species of wit.’’* 


Now, all this is very well; and reminds us pleasantly enough 
of what we learnt among other scenes, and in days long gone by. 
But as to the information and criticism here given to the world, 
we strongly suspect (for we have not the book at hand,) it is little 
more than a repetition of what we used to collect from our old 
friend the Delphin Horace—which, by the way, we heartily wish 
were excluded, with the rest of its fraternity in wsum serenissimi, 
(though we do not mean to place them all upon the same footing, ) 

our schools, as often corrupt in the text, incorrect in the 
interpretation, and preventing much beneficial labour -by the 
notes. In justice, however, to Dr. Malkin, we ought now to say, 
that if we had read his book with more regularity, we might have 
been spared the perplexity which the incongruity between the 
mise of the title-page, and the performance of the work 
itself had caused us, (though that incongruity still remains,) and 
furnished with a clue to his real design in the publication, by the 
dedication which stands before it, “ To my former pupils.” To 
those who, after their removal from Bury school, or other similar 
nurseries of learning, have, without ‘ drinking deep of the Cas- 
talian spring,” yet retained their relish for its waters; and, though 
occupied with the ordinary business of life, have yet not altogether 
‘ceased to wander where the muses haunt,” the miscellany before 
us will, we doubt not, both serve as a pleasant remembrancer of 
their early studies, and as a convenient help to the increase of 
their classical stores. Let but the pretensions of the book be 
settled aright, and we shall be most ready to allow it the full mea- 
sure of praise to which it can lay claim: and Dr. Malkin well 
knows, that, even where the “prima” are not aimed at, yet 
“‘ honestum est in secundis tertiisve consistere.”” It is written in 
a lively and popular style, and occupies a most extensive and 
diversified surface: containing remarks upon a great variety of 
ancient authors, (with Erasmus to boot,) and characters, and points 
of classical observation in general; interspersed with copious 
citations, and thrown together as if with a studied contempt of 
arrangement ; the subject of the first chapter being ‘‘ a compara- 


* Not professing to be among these snarlers, we are almost tempted to consider 


Horace's “* Regis pus atque venenum” as prophetically descriptive of a certain 
person of our own days. 
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tive estimate of Terence and Plautus,”’ and the two last notices 
being of Quinctilian and Aristophanes, The following is a fair 


-“ Plautus had the raciness of early language, the pith of original 
genius, and the various resources of a man who had mixed with human 
life in all its forms, and had kept company with Nature in her working 
dress as well as in her best clothes. Terence was the associate of gen- 
tlemen: and though the ascription of his plays to Lelius must be 
considered as a mere suspicion, arising from the superior elegance and 
courtly polish of their language; it is both probable in itself, and 
appears to have been credited as fact by the ancients, that he was as- 
sisted in his compositions both by him and Scipio, as amateur critics. 
The consequence of Terence’s access to such high society was, that 
while the diction of Plautus was more poetical, more pointed, more 
blunt, and more rich in natural touches, he himself maintained a 
decided superiority in the tone of gentlemanly conversation ; that his 
copy of the Greek model he had adopted was in the best taste of 
scholarship ; that his vivacity excited a smile rather than a laugh ; his 
morals were those of urbanity, not of severity; his satire tickled with- 
ont stinging. Few authors have furnished a larger number of maxims 
for the government or illustration of common life. Goldsmith’s 
— of him is expressed in his complimentary line on Cumber- 

and 


‘ The Terence of England, the mender of hearts.’ 


Plautus, therefore, it should appear from his writings and his habits, 
resembled Shakspeare, as his biographers, right or wrong, have repre- 
sented him; the hero of the deer-park, of the street before the theatre, 
or the stage within it. ‘Terence was more like the Congreve or the 
Sheridan of the court of queen Anne or George the 'Third.””—pp. 6-7. 


Our next extract, from the chapter “On the Epicurean Phi- 
losophy,” will show, that Dr. Malkin, though he is evidently most 
at home in the light and ludicrous, from which he never abstains 
long, can write soberly and sensibly upon the most serious and 
important subjects 


On the unavoidablé tendency of the atomic philosophy to atheism, 
Seneca has a strong and pointed passage, accompanied with a candid 
exception against any inference disadvantageous to the personal piety 
of Epicurus, and a compliment to the disinterested and philosophical 
grounds of that piety. ‘Tu denique, Epicure, Deum inermem facis. 
Omnia illi tela, omnem detraxisti potentiam, et ne cuiquam metuendus 
esset, projecisti illum extra motum. Hunc igitur inseptum ingenti 
quodam et inexplicabili muro, divisumque a contactu et a 
mortalium, non habes quare verearis: nulla illi nec tribuendi, nec 
nocendi materia est.... Atqui hune vis videri colere, non aliter quam 
parentem: grato, ut opinor, animo: aut si non vis videri gratus, quia 
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pullum. habes illius beneficium, sed te atomi et iste mice tum forte ac 
temere conglobaverunt, cur colis? Propter majestatem, inquis, ejus 
eximiam, singularemque naturam. Ut concedam tibi: nempe hoc 
facis nulla spe, nullo pretio inductus. Est ergo aliquid per se expe- 
tendum, cujus te ipsa dignitas ducit; id est honestum,’—De Beneficiis, 
lib. iv. cap. 19. 

_ © Thus much for the lofty, but cold and inefficient principle on which 
it was attempted to reconcile the eternal existence of matter with the 
philosophy of piety! But the duties of piety are appointed to be prac- 
tised in the temples and in the streets, and not to be treated as subjects 
of curious speculation in the library, to feed the reveries of abstrac- 
tion, or give play to the subtleties of argument. Religion, whether 
considered in the light of philosophy, or as involving the practical 
rule of life, is not to be treated as a question between the Deity and 
the student, but between the Deity and the people: itis neither a code 
of honour for the gentleman, a string ef propositions for the theorist, 
nor a body of laws for the politician or the legislator, to overawe the 
many-headed beast. It is a system of faith, a rule of practice, and a 
fund of consolation to all God’s creatures; and the lowest are as 
eapable as the highest, the most dull as capable as the most acute, the 
most shallow as capable as the most profound, of comprehending its 
plainness, and of appropriating its benefits both temporal and eternal.” 
—pp. 39-40. 


Were we dis to enter into particular criticism, the fa 
before us would furnish us with a sufficiency of materials for it— 
but the style of the book is calculated to disarm censure; and 
we will only express our wonder, that such a person as Dr. Malkin 
should have condescended to commit to the grave permanence of 
the press some of the trifles with which he has here presented us; 
useful as he may have occasionally found them in enlivening the 
formality of a school lesson. And even in these trifles, he is not 
always happy or correct. For example, we have, “ One of the 

at Erasmus’s enemies made a spiteful but witless couplet on 
im, with a plentiful supply of false comet ‘Nam nos Bri- 
tones nop curamus quantitates syllabarum.’”—p. 363-4. The 
manner in which this dictum is here introduced quite destroys 
what little humour it has; which consists in making the contem- 
ners of quantity express their contempt by an elaborate violation 
of it, in two dimeter iambics :— 

Nos Ger | mini | non cu | rimus 

Quanti | tites | sylla | birum, 


* Britones” is new to us! we suppose North Britons are meant ; 
but it spoils the metrical fun. 


At p. 356, the Homeric line, 
* ‘Arpeidy poipyyeves Oh Biod 
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js quoted as a verse of ‘an increasing kind, where the first word 
js a monosyllable, the second a dissyllable, and so on.” If Dr. 
Malkin thought such things worth noticing at all, he ought to 
have told his ‘ former pupils,” that this example would not serve 
the purpose for which it had been brought forward by “ the 
dealers in small wit ;” “ Arpeiéys” being never (which it is scarcely 
possible to ascribe to accident) used by Homer otherwise than as 
a quadrisyllable ; never, we mean, (any more than Iy\eins,) in 
the vast number of places where it occurs, having such a position 
in the verse, as to require ‘“ «éys” to be a spondee. 

_ The introduction of * my respected friend, the Bishop of 
Chester,” naturally prepared us fora ‘ dignus vindice nodus;”’ 
and we were not a little disappointed at finding it only lead to 
the information, that this illustrious scholar had, in his edition of 
Callimachus, given no opinion on the merits of the poet. But 
what will others of Dr, Malkin’s friends say, to the mixing up of 
their names with such a rhapsody as the following ?— 


‘** A whimsical etymology is given for the translation of Hermes into 
Mercurius: as if the Latin name were a syncopised abbreviation of 
Medicurrius, medius currebat between ail and men. ‘This surely 

laces him very much in the situation of Francis, in Henry the 
Fourth :—* Anon, anon, sir!’ Mr. Greatorex, the Timotheus of the 

resent day, will know him for the inventor of the lyre and of the 
fa . Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Moore, Mr. Southey, Mr. Wordsworth, 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Merivale and the late Mr. Bland of anthological 
renown, will recognise him as the patron mercurialium virorum, of 
poets and men of genius. The leader of the opera band will hail him 
as the first practical musician, and the champion of England as the 
founder of the fancy. | | 

‘* But the columns of our newspapers on the morning after St. 
George’s day bear witness, that the public care little about the persons 
or offices of the courtiers, unless Oe be made acquainted with their 
dresses. I therefore give notice to the hatters whom it may concern 
that his petasus was a wi cap. I am not sure that the filll-dressed 
hats of the actors on the ThéAtre Francois furnish a correct pattern of 
the article. He would to furnish his ¢alaria, 
_ if winged sandals were still in fashion; and if feet were not likely to 
accept the Chiltern Hundreds in favour of rail-roads. His caduceus 


was a wand; virga, the pedagogue calls it; with two serpents about 


it. ‘Something too much of this!’”—~pp. 328-9. 


Too much, indeed !—and we begin to fear, that our readers will 
think we are giving them too much also. We have one serious 
word, however, to say to Dr. Malkin, before we part with him, In 
the dedication to his book, with a very excusable, though some- 
what puerile zeal for the place of his education, he has given usa 
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328 Malkin’s Classical Disquisitions, 
catalogue of “ Harrow worthies ;” among whom, by the way, 
the name of the present Lord Grosvenor (to say nothing of some 
others) will, we think, rather startle those who have witnessed the 
‘moving effects of his lordship’s parliamentary eloquence. The 
list is closed with the name of Lord Byron; of which Dr. M. is 
pleased to observe, that it “ will only perish with English poetry ; 
in the very highest ranks of which his works will stand to the 
last, when personal malignity, always pursuing the obliquities of 
superior genius, shall have expended its stock of exaggerated 
imputation.”—=p. | 
ith a to the niche which Lord Byron is to occupy in 
our ‘national poets’ temple of fame, we have no desire to enter 
into controversy with Dr. Malkin. Chacun a son gotit—and this 
is a subject on which we have heard satis supergue. This much 
however we will say, that, admitting, as we readily do, Lord Byron 
to have been gifted with such a degree of poetical genius, as, had 
it been properly cultivated and directed, might have shone out 
with no common lustre; we yet are so far from agreeing with 
Dr. Malkin, that we think, for the poetry actually produced by 
the noble author, he has received more than his full share of 
public applause, and will add another to the long list of writers, 
who have rapidly and for ever fallen from the unmerited height 
of popularity, to which fashion and party had raised them. But 
it is with reference to the moral tendency of Lord Byron’s goetry 
that we would seriously remonstrate with Dr. Malkin. On his 
life itis not our business to pass judgment, particularly now that 
he is removed beyond the reach of any human tribunal. But as 
an author, he still lives, and is amenable to public censure; and 
as poe his writings are circulated, so long do we hope and 
trust that there will not be a voice wanting to protest against at 
least their indiscriminate perusal, as against the diffusion of 
a poison calculated to contaminate and impair the moral frame, 
and corrupt the very life-blood of human peace and happiness. 
Deeply impressed as we are with this conviction, it was wi at 
regret we found such a man as Dr. Malkin, in a book like y to 
fall into the hands of the young and unsettled, not only adding 
the weight of his authority, to swell the popularity of Lord Byron’s 
volumes, without one word of qualification, without the slightest 
* caution as to the spirit of impiety and licentiousness, which, in a 
ater or less degree, pervades them all; but even me oy 
the poet to have suffered unmerited obloquy in this respect, an 
glossing over his systematic attacks upon religion and virtue with 
the smooth and seductive character of “ the obliquities of superior 
genius.” What Dr. Malkin means by “personal malignity” we 
are at a loss to conjecture. We would not be uncharitable; but 
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from all we have heard and read, we fear Lord Byron was not 
‘more sinned against than sinning” on this score. Not less are 
we puzzled by his complaints of ‘“ exaggerated ms ion.” Is 
it easy to cast ‘“‘exaggerated imputations’ upon “ Don Juan;” a 
poem addressed to the most dangerous passions in our nature, 
(as though, alas! they were not ready enough to break. out 
without stimulants,) and continually holding up to ridicule and 
contempt the most sacred truths; sent forth too deliberately, 
canto after canto, at a period of the author's life, when “ the 
hey-day of the blood is tame ?” Has Dr. Malkin forgotten the 
atrocious blasphemies of “‘ Cain?”’ Has he never of ‘* The 
Liberal?” Is he ignorant that these publications were hawked 


about, at a cheap rate, by the lowest panders to the taste for. 
ribaldry and profaneness, in the confidence that their character 


would exclude them from the protection of the law. We would 
seriously ask him whether he would like to see these productions 


of his favourite bard (and we wish these were all to which we 
could object) in the hands of his family; or whether he would 


be well pleased to find his pupils beguiling their leisure hours 
with these ‘“obliquities of superior genius ;” being, as he is, one. 
whom the wise and good of former days 


‘ Sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco.” 


The higher his admiration of Lord Byron’s genius, the more 


careful should he have been to guard his readers against being» 


dazzled by its splendour into a blindness to the mischievous 
purposes which it was too often made to serve. But we forbear— 
and have already to apologize to our readers for having been 


carried by the strength of our feelings further into this subject 


than we intended. 

We now take our leave of Dr. Malkin, thanking him for the 
entertainment which his many-coloured volume has afforded us: 
but venturing at the,same time to express a hope, that, when he 
next Comes under our notice, he will not be content with pouring 
upon us the contents of his classical common-place book, (which 
we suspect has been the case in the present instance, ) but-will 
produce a work worthy at once of his own scholarship, and of 
those imperishable monuments of ancient genius, to which he has 
devoted his time and attention, so much to his own credit and 
to the benefit of the rising generation. 
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Arr. IIL. —1. Travels in South America, during the years 1819- 
20-21 ; containing an Account of the Present State of Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, and Chili. By Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

2.— Narrative of a Journey across the Cordilleras of the Andes, 
and of a Residence in Lima and other parts of Peru, in the 
years 1823 and 1824. By Robert Proctor, Esq. 8vo. 


A pisquisirion on the probabilities of South American inde- 
pendence is now too late: because, to all practical intents, her 
emancipation is complete. But our acquaintance with her 

liarities, so far from being complete, is still in its infancy : 

r capabilities and the depth of her resources have never yet 
been fathomed. The widest field of speculation is just opening ; 
and had the monopoly of the Spaniards been as complete as they 
intended, the very discovery of America itself would have been 
of less consequence to the commercial world than her present 
enfranchisement. Other nations have repressed the production 
and consumption of colonists, by confining their sales and pur- 
chases to the mother country. But Spain went a step farther: 
she compelled them to purchase from her what their own soil 
voluntarily offered them. The South Americans were forbidden to 
work their iron mines, because Spain had iron to dispose of: on 
pain of death they were prohibited the production of wines, olives, 
and other articles of general home consumption, because Spain 
could produce the same for them at an increased price. So lately 
as 1803, when Humboldt was in Mexico, orders were received from 
Spain to root up all the vines:‘in the northern provinces, because 
the Cadiz merchants complained of a diminution in the consump- 
tion of Spanish wines. A similar destruction of some extensive 
and flourishing eye Sneneen from similar causes, took 
place in New Galicia. This was the extreme point of monopoly ; 
colonies were com not by the inducemenis of convenience 
or luxury, but at the risk of individual existence, to become pur- 
chasers from the mother country. They were not merely for- 
bidden to grow rich, but were compelled to remain poor. Happily 
for the world these abuses are at an end, and the attention of 
Britain naturally turns to ascertain the wants and productions of 
this new field of commercial enterprise. | 

Those persons who desire detailed information on the 
subject, may find it in the masterly works of Humboldt and 
Thompson's translation of the dictionary of Alcedo. We shall 
confine our present observations on the history and pecu- 
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liarities of South America, to the narratives of the travellers, 
whose works are now before us. | 

‘Mr. Caldcleugh was in the suite of Sir Edward Thornton when 
that gentleman embarked for Rio de Janeiro, as minister from 
this country, in September, 1819. From Rio de Janeiro he went 
to Buenos Ayres, traversed the continent, passed the Andes into 
Chili, sailed to Lima, and returned by similar steps to Rio de 
Janeiro, varying his track across the Andes and the central pro- 
vinces. Mr. Caldcleugh is evidently a man of enterprise and 
activity, sufficiently regardless of the ordinary miseries of travellers, 
and the more real and formidable dangers of the route he took. 
- But he travelled with such a restless rapidity that his sketches of 
men and manners must be taken rather as the recollections of a 
passer by, than the conclusions of an observer. Whoever has 
watched the capriciousness of character in every age and nation, will 
be startled at the national uniformity of Mr. Caldcleugh’s South 
Americans. Of the Buenos Ayrian he says, “he is free from 
deceit—would be most obliging were it not for his indolence—and 
most amiable if he had the slightest command over his passions. 
* * * The Santa Fécino is more wild, more regardless of the 
laws, and more cruel than the inhabitant of Buenos Ayres. The 
Cordovese is more industrious, more religious,” &c. p. LO2. 
What can be more unsatisfactory and uninstructive than such 
general characteristics ? To be able to tell us this, Mr. Caldcleugh 
ought to have been able to tell us much more. It is the fashion to 
admit the evidence of hasty travellers on general points, while 
their short stay is supposed to preclude a knowledge of particulars; 
but the very contrary rule should be adopted: a few detached 
traits may occur to his notice, and he who is hasty enough to 
ee those impressions must be content to be disregarded. 

ational character is the average of individual habits ; an average 
is the uniform apportionment of particularities, and is more or 
less to be depended on, as more or fewer particularities enter into 
the calculation. On-no subject, therefore, is the evidence of a 
rapid traveller so little worth. Even supposing these strong 
lines of national character to be true, there cannot be a more 
incomplete and unsatisfying picture. It is like the famous 
sketch of a sportsman, his dog, and his gun; all drawn with three 
strokes of the pen. 

But Mr. Caldcleugh has generally occupied himself far better 
than on these crude speculations. During his stay at Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos A he collected a mass of information on 
the history and statistics of those places, and on their botanical 
and geological peculiarities, which we can safely recommend to 
those who are entering on the study of South America, 
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_ Near the city of Rio de Janeiro the Mandioca is chiefly culti- 
vated. The ingenuity and distress of man must have been on 
he the stretch when this root was first applied to the purpose of 
s human subsistence. In its natural state it is poisonous, and it is 


only when the juice is pressed out by heavy weights that it becomes 

4 innoxious. The flower is left untouched by any insect, and is the 

Bi chief food of the lower classes. In municipal regulation, men are 
~The arranged in classes according to their returns in Mandioca flour ; 
ae thus, in the project of constitution, August, 1820, the privilege of 
oS elections was confined to those who enjoyed an annual 
ae rental of 150 alquieres of Mandioca flour: those who would vote 
ie for deputies must be in the annual receipt of 250, and deputies 
tt of 500. (See Mr. Caldcleugh’s Appendix, No. 4.) 
Farther from the city, the fertility of the country is exhibited 
ae to a degree almost incredible, in the production of Indian corn ; 
ae the return on which, Mr. Caldcleugh assures us, is frequently 
. In Buenos Ayres, the singular characteristics of the country 


are forced upon the attention of a stranger wherever he turns. 


aa The boundless Pampas, or,.plains to the south-west of the city, 
_ are covered with luxuriant trefoil, and the same exhaustless 
aa pastures which from a few stray beasts of the first settlers, were 
|) covered with innumerable herds, afford now the chief wealth and 
mF subsistence of the country. The inhabitants of the Pam 

_ living almost exclusively on flesh, are frequently ignorant of the 
Cr very taste or existence of bread. Some of the breeders in the 
vol. i. p. 157.) Every thing is equestrian; the moun beeper ra 
charity from his” steed, the nets are dragged out of the 
# ey by horses, corn is thrashed, and clay prepared for moulding, by 
q ti turning in a number of young horses, and compelling them to 
oA gallop in the straw or the brickearth. The swan on the Rio, and 
q | 4 the ostriches (nandus) in the Pampas, are taken with thongs of 
if 1 leather, to the extremities of which wooden balls and lead are 


-_ attached ; the Gauches (or rustics) throw them about the necks 
t2 of the birds, the balls whirl round, and the thongs entangle them. 
a (vol. i. p. 153.) The Gaucho chief, Ramirez, used to secure his 
-_ | prisoners “after the taste of his country: he belted them round 
_ the waist and arms with a wet hide, which, contracting as it dried, 

caused in many instances their death.” (Caldcleugh, vol. ii. 


- | p. 169.) Wet hides are twisted about the wheels of the carriages, 
_ and increase their compactness by contracting. (Proctor, So) 

-_ | Grain is rved in two hides sown together under a . 
_ a p. 29.) The neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres is subject to 
-_ effects of the Pamperos, violent torrents of aur which accumu- 
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late on the cold tops of the Andes, and rush down when the heats 
of summer have rarefied the atmosphere on the plains below. In 
his appendix, Mr. Caldcleugh has extracted an account of an 
extraordjnary pampero, in 1793, which laid bare the bed of the 
Rio de la Plata for three days, exhibiting various old wrecks, and 
among them the hull of an English vessel, which had been lost 
upwards of thirty years. : 

A vast traflic was formerly maintained in Buenos Ayres in the 

erba or tea of Paraguay. ‘This plant, the consumption of which 

as become almost a passion in South America, was produced in 
the greatest abundance in the marshy lands of Paraguay.* But 
soon after Francia (better known by the name of Dr. Francia) 
had revolutionized the country in L810, either really fearing that 
the health of his new subjects was injured by the unwholesome 
occupation of gathering the leaves in the swamps, or willing to 
shut out all foreign intercourse and interference, he stopped the 
traffic: and the same prohibition which could not fail of produc- 
ing distress and discontent im Paraguay, has become a source of 
wealth to the Brazilians, who now supply the markets of Buenos 
Ayres and Chili with a very inferior article. While Chili was 
supplied from Paraguay there was a constant traffic across the 
Andes; but the trade from the Brazils is carried on by sea, and 
the trade across the mountains has nearly ceased. 

Francia himself has some pretensions to literature, and affects 
to invite scientific foreigners from all quarters to reside in 
Paraguay. If his efforts are sincere, or successful, the growing 
intellect of his subjects will assuredly run counter to his own 
contracted notions of political economy, and force him to revive 
that traffic with Buenos Ayres for which both countries have so 
many natural i 5 The Rio de la Plata is navigable 
under the names of the Parana and Paraguay, for nearly one 
thousand miles and is above a mile in breadth at the ctty of 
Assumption, in the very heart of Paraguay. The stream is gentle, 
the fall being estimated for many degrees of latitude at one foot 
in one thousand. When Paraguay renounces the cultivation of 
her tea, she renounces a source of wealth for which she is adapted 
beyond all the rest of the world—in other words, her only means 
of attaining importance in South America. 

The slave population in Buenos Ayres has greatly decreased, 


* In 1814, no less than 20,000 bales were sent to Buenos Ayres alone. (vol. i. p. 132.) 
+ There are four passes in the Andes from the provinces of Mendoza, San 
Juan, and the Pampas. Patos opposite San Juan, Uspallala, in front of Mendoza, 
the Portillo, thirty leagues south of Uspallata, and El Planchon opposite the port of 
Con n. (vol, i, 298.) Mr, Caldcleugh passed by the third and returned by the 
second-of these, 
VOL. I. ZA 
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owing partly to emancipation and partly to the nature of the 
country, which prevents it being so dependent on slaves, as the 


Bip s. Brazilians, among whom mines and coffee and lantations 
tet abound, are willing to consider themselves. In 1813, freedom 
it was ensured by law to all the children of slaves born after that 

. | time. Mr. Caldcleugh says, the importation into Rio de Janeiro 
ot & amounted to 21,000 annually! (vol. i. p. 81) and that two or 


three other places imported still more . The price is so 
regulated that half a cargo landed pays for a x or cargo shipped, 
so that the merchant is well content to starve or suffocate half 
on the . The price of a slave varies from 25/. to 40/. 
according to his muscular power, or from LOOI. to 200/. according 
to his accomplishments. | 

In his second visit to Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Caldcleugh made an 
excursion to the mining districts, for his minute details of which 
: we have only room to refer our readers to his book. ‘Those whose 
pecuniary existence is staked on South American mining com- 


_ nies, may find something in the evidence of an eye-witness to 
them to their senses. 
ee r. Caldcleugh passed a number of the nests of the copim, 
(white ant,) five feet high, and formed of white clay, which are 
— ae said to exhibit a singular chain of dependent existences: they are 
hha frequented by a toad, a snake, and a seriema. The toad eats the 
: e eats the toad, and the bird eats the snake. (vol. 
mt fe February, Mr. Caldcleugh began his journey across the 
of thistles which extend above Buenos Ayres to the 
_ mpas, on his way to the Andes. It is on this journey that 
ora Mr. Caldcleugh gives the reins to his genius. It was all between 
oT him and his note-book. He had “the staff in his own hands,” 
-_ and he has laid about him manfully. He had no companion to 
BART throw in doubts on the journey, or to stand forth in behalf of 
«oa the public on the publication of the journal. Other travellers 
q ia have been contented to astound their readers with rare combina- 
«ae tions of nature which no one can contradict, becausé no one has 
_— had an opportunity of beholding. But Mr. Caldcleugh’s grandes 
-_ choses are founded on subjects with which we are all well 
acquainted. 
i His great enemies on the journey were bugs* and Indians: the 
: former compelled him to sleep outside the house, and then came 
at night, in size between a large cimex and a small black beetle, 
% : : i * Mr. Proctor complains of the same enemy throughout his tour. On a journey 
| yee to the Pasco mines in Peru, inquinng one evening whether there were any fleas in 


Tl the house, his host coolly answered, “Si Senor: hembra y macho’’—imale and 
female. (p. 304.) 
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(as our author with solemnity e it,) to * attack their prey 
in the yard!” (vol. i. p. 281.) The latter interrupted his journey 
on the Sth of March; and it was on that occasion, among many 
others, that our author and his horses exerted themselves to a 
degree which we must explain to our readers, because it is evi- 
dent they have little or no idea of what a horse can do, ~ Far 
be it from us to throw a shadow of doubt on the exploit. Mr. 
Caldcleugh could not*have been mistaken in the distances, 
as he seems to have ascertained the different stages with such 
minute accuracy, that he distinguishes between a stage of six 
leagues and one of six short leagues. He started at seven o’clock 
in the morning, so little in a hurry, that we have much valuable 
information on the botanical and geological peculiarities of the 
wayside. He rode fifty-six English miles, (we take the lowest 
rate of the league, given in p. 241,) and arrived at Aquadita at 
half-past three o'clock. Here he got a ‘small chesnut,” which 
he rode fourteen miles: the Indians appeared; away went Mr. 
Caldcleugh and his chesnut, up and down three ridges of moun- 
tain ground, covered with “large masses of rock ;” the heat 
excessive, with his baggage horse in his train, till he reached a 
valley, where he was joined <a reba people : after a short 
delay off they went again, Mr. Caldcleugh carrying a “heavy 
child” in his arms still on the chesnut, for seventy miles more ! 
making a total of one hundred and forty miles during the day, 
the last eighty-four of which were performed on one horse (the 
little chesnut) between half-past three, and_half-past eleven, at 
night; nearly eleven miles an hour the whole way, exclusive 
of stoppages, and nothing lost but a pillion! However, Mr. 
Caldcleugh admits his horses were tired, “and,” he says, “ it 
was tome a matter of wonder how they could gallop over the 
rugged paths of the Sierra, strewed with the debris of primitive 
rocks. What beautiful specimens I was forced to leave behind! 
Some of the finest rose quartz I ever beheld!” (p. 266.) What 
inimitable strength and coolness! with a troop of hungry Indians 
behind him, to gaze still with scientific discrimination on rose 
quartz, going at the rate of eleven miles an hour on one horse 
for eighty-four miles, and on an up-and-down road composed of 
debris of primitive rock. After this triumph over distance and 
time, Mr. Caldcle is justified in crying out in his second 
volume, that he “universally remarked in South America, 
that the people have no idea of time or pee 170.) How- 
ever this may be, our traveller seems admirably calculated to teach 
them the newest ideas on those two metaphysical existences, 
But the living horses in the Pampas are nothing to the dead 
mutes in the Andes. er there, and more particularly at 
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forty, perhaps a hundred years ago, appeared as plump and per- 
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the turns of the track, the carcasses of mules, which had fallen 


fect as if they had died only the preceding day.” (vol. i. p. 308.) 
Our author rightly dismisses a phenomenon so trivial on this 
voyage of wonders, without a single observation. Although our 
Kingfish mules, in the same situation, (for they were below the 
line of the perpetual snow,) would have certainly decayed. Since 
the constitution of these animals is so admirable as to preserve 
them in good flesh and condition for a century after death, we 
cannot wonder that one of them could carry Mr. Caldcleugh 
along the Andes, in snow up to the rider’s knees, (vol. i. p. 315,) 
i. e. allowing for the high saddles of the country, nearly up to the 
animals withers: on an English animal, or in English snow, he 
would have stuck fast; but, for all that, he might. make rapid 
progress in Rhodes or South America. Mr. Caldcleugh’s style 
rises with his subjects; he arrived at the river Portillo, ‘which 
rushed down with a tremendous torrent, regardless of the masses 
of rocks which had fallen into its bed, from the elevated peaks on 
each tide.” (p. 305.) What could induce the thoughtless river 
to disregard those rocks of granite we cannot tell: our only con- 
cern is with Mr. Caldcleugh, who arrived safe at Santiago de 
Chile on the 2lst of March. The squeamish philosopher who 
looks for nothing but matter-of-fact, might be staggered at this 
land journey; but we, whom experience has rendered less par- 
ticular, take things as they come. We open our mouths and 
swallow good and bad together without promising to digest them. 
Mr. Caldcleugh made a very short stay in Chili,—but he has 
made up for any lack of original information by a closet-histo 
of the Araucanos, extracted chiefly from Molina. The account 
of those unconquered tribes on the south of the Biobio, is 
plainly and well digested by Mr. Caldcleugh, and not the less 
valuable for being a compilation. He has given us an improve- 
ment on the singular story of Benavides. As Captain Hall’s ac- 
count of this man, may not be fresh in the memory of all our 
readers, we extract the following lines from p. 322, of his first 
volume. “ The history of Benavides is curious. He was a native 
of Conception, and served, for some time, in the Chilian army, 
from which he deserted to the Royalists, but was retaken at the 
battle of Maypo, 1818. He was of a ferocious character, and as, 
in addition to the crime of desertion, he had committed several 
murders, he was sentenced to death, along with his brother and 
other delinquents. Accordingly the whole party were brought 
forth in the Plazo of Santiago and _ shot. Resale who 
though terribly wounded, was not killed, had sufficient fortitude 
to feign himself dead. The bodies being dragged off, were eft 
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without burial to be destroyed by the gallinazos, a species of 
vulture. The sergeant who superintended this last part of the 
ceremony, was personally inimical to Benavides, for murderin 
some of his relations ; and to gratify his revenge, drew his swo 
and, while they were dragging the body of his foe to the pile, ve 
it a severe gash across theneck. ‘The resolute Benavides ae 
this also without flinching, and lay like a dead man amongst the 
others, until it became dark ; he then contrived to extricate him- 
self from the heap, and in a most miserable plight, crawled to a 
neighbouring ‘cottage; the generous inhabitants of which re- 
ceived and attended him with care.’ He was retaken, and shot 
(to death,) on the 23d of February, 1822. Mr. Caldcleugh 
not only mentions these f¢wo executions, vol. i. p. 341, and 
note,—but hangs him besides, in p. 36, vol. ii. The philan- 
thropist will be glad to hear that this last account is inaccurate, 
and that Benavides only died twice ! 

Mr. Caldcleugh embarked for Peru, but as_ his ait there 
and back, and his stay in Lima, were all comprehended in the 
space of a month, (his residence in Lima being limited to a 
week,) his information is chiefly derived from the conversation 
ofothers. We cannot agree with our author’s speculations on 
the effects of the climate of Peru. 

Adopting the principles of Mr. Daniell, he supposes that the 
snowy Cordillera, near Lite, is a great condenser, by which the 
evaporations from the Pacific are precipitated, ‘and thus the 
waters of the Pacific again pour down by the Amazon and other 
streams, to join the Atlantic, and thereby lessen the difference in 
the relative heights of the two oceans, according to the received 
opinion in this part of the world.” (vol. ii. p. 19.) When the. 
proportion between the ocean and its tributary streams is con- 
sidered—a proportion by which it has been calculated that the 
waters discharged by all the rivers of the world would fill a 
space equal to the bulk of the ocean in not less than 56,000 
years—it seems absurd to suppose, that the tribute of the 
Amazon, could have any sensible effect on the relative elevation 
of the two main oceans of the earth; whose tendency to 
equalization is assisted by an unlimited communication to the 
south, and which can only be disturbed or corrected by causes 
far greater than the petty efflux of a river.* Unluckily too we 


* We venture to give the a more particular disproof of our author's 
theory, though the data on which it is founded are approximations rather than 
facts. The Amazon is calculated. to discharge 1,280 times more water than the 
Thames: the discharge of the Thames is rated at four-tenths of a cubic mile = 
annum, Therefore, putting the area of the Atlantic at 25,000,000 square miles, 
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suspect our author’s cause and effect are equally wrong. Modern 
chnewane have shown that the Atlantic nf higher than the 
Pacific at the isthmus of Darien:—for which we think the 
following satisfactory reason may be assigned. The rarefied air 
continually rises from the equator, and its place is supplied by 
streams of air from the polar regions, which in their tum re- 
ceive by an upper current the air the equator. But these 
streams from the poles, when they arrive at the equator, having 
a less rapid rotatory motion than the earth itself, become, in 
effect, a constant easterly wind. Experience has confirmed the 
fact ; and its obvious tendency is to create a partial accumula- 
tion of water in the gulf of Mexico.* So that the effect of the 
Amazon (such as it is) is to increase, not diminish, the difference 
of the elevations of the two oceans at the isthmus. ~ 

Here we take our leave of Mr. Caldcleugh, in perfect 
humour with him and his book. He has a singular facility of 
expressing himself intelligibly, and his work is filled with a vast 
variety of local information and historical detail. 

Mr. Proctor was agent to the contractors for the Peruvian 
loan, and in the early part of the year 1823, passed from Buenos 
Ayres, across the Pampas, and over the Cordillera into Chili and 
thence to Lima. When the Royalists entered that capital, Mr. 
Proctor went to Truxillo, on official matters, and there witnessed 
the singular dissolution of the congress by Riva Aguero, which 
we shall extract in another part of this article. After a short 
stay, he returned to Lima, and resided there nearly a year. In 
crossing the continent, he seems totally to have disregarded the 
“rose quartz,” and other mineralogical objects of Mr. Cald- 
cleugh’s curiosity. He had a more elevated turn, of which we 
give our readers a singular specimen, ‘‘ We passed a lake sur- 
rounded by stunted trees, on one of which was still seen the body 
of an Indian, hanging by his wrists ; it was perfect, but quite dry, 
and appeared to have been that of a tall man. I .cut off one of 
the arms, quite devoid of smell, and have kept it as a curiosity.” 

. 28. 
r To a man who would describe the grandeur of mountain 
scenery, nothing is so irksome as the inadequacy of language. 
But never did man hazard so bold an attempt as Mr. Proctor’s 


the daily augmentation of its height, from the Amazon, would not amount to the 
250th part of an inch. The Amazon, large as it is, is but a steam-drop on the 
condenser, trinkling back into the great reservoir. 

* This effect has been seen on a small scale in the canal in St. James’s Park: in 
which, under the influence of a strong wind, the elevation at the two extremities 
has been considerably different, (We give this, we believe,on the authority of 
Professor Vince.) 
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effort to paint the loftiness of the Andes. At a distance of 170 
miles, he says, from the summit, the Andes “rose to such a 
height that we were obliged to strain our necks back to look up 
at them.’’!! (p. 45.) We have it in our power to assure Mr. 
Proctor, that he used an unnecessary exertion. The highest peak 
in the Himalaya, which rises 27,000 feet above the plains of Go- 
rak’hpur is seen from thence under an angle of 1° 22’, at 136 
miles. Now Mr. Proctor’s distance was greater, and the per- 

ndicular height of his object incomparably less: and making 

im the extreme allowance for terrestrial refraction, a mere in- 
spection of a table of sines will show, that he must in fact have 
viewed the Andes at an angle of less than 1°! Therefore so far 
from its being necessary to “strain back his neck,’’ there was 
scarcely need of a sensible elevation of his eyelids above the 
horizontal level ! 

It is rarely our lot to detect so monstrous an e, and 
we are willing now to suppose, that Mr. Proctor devised it in his 
closet, to aid the conception of his readers, under the idea that 
‘it might really have been the case, 

We are the more inclined to think charitably of this bold 

, because the chief merit of Mr. Proctor’s book, is its 
matter-of-fact tone. He tells us all the little incidents of his 
journey in the clearest and most interesting manner. We 
that our limits forbid us to extract a variety of p to which 
we can only refer our readers. It is a short narrative, and will 
amuse those who take an interest in the personal observations of 
a man that travelled in wild scenes and wild times, without any 
striking adventures or eminent perils. Mr. Proctor had the 
good fortune to see and converse with all the chief actors in the 
South American revolutions :—San Martin, at Mendoza, O’Hig- 
an, at Valparaiso, Riva Aguero, at Truxillo, Bolivar, at Lima, 

il, at Callao, &e. 

_ At Lima, where he resided for many months, his observations 
are more diffuse. He launches into the amusements, politics, 
history, and statistics of the place, with considerable success. In 
the and 33d chapters, he has given a very picturesque ac- 
count of the bull-fights, exhibited for Bolivar. His historical 
details are chiefly composed of events, (and no ordinary ones, ) 
of which he was himself an eye-witness. 

We wished to have given our readers a sketch of the revolu- 
tions in South America; but after wernt variety of ma- 
terials, we found it impossible to condense them iffto the com- 
pass of a single article ; and we have the less to regret it, because 
we are sure that those who really wish to acquire a knowledge of 
the subject, would be little satisfied with three pages of names 
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and dates. Events which have accumulated for nearly twenty years, 
and which constitute the noe of seven revolutions, of Colum- 
bia, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Brazil, Chili, Peru, and Mexico— 
cannot be ie beyond a certain point: if any are omitted, 
those with which they are connected, though truly told, have the 
effect of inaccuracy ; for they convey false notions to the reader. 
If, for instance, we were to say, that at a certain time, 
Bolivar caused nearly 800 prisoners to be slain in cold blood, 
without mentioning the succession of causes which led to that 
unhappy transaction, and the objects it was intended to ensure, 
we should give an unjust picture ofa celebrated man. 

‘We again, therefore refer our readers to books of more copious 
information, than we can pretend to give. Thompson’s “ Transla- 
tion of the Dictionary of Alcedo,”—a most valuable part of which 

ublication consists in the additions of the translator,—under the 
oes of Venezuela, La Plata, &c., enters largely into the history 
of the revolutions. Our own observations shall be general, or 
when they cease to be general, shall chiefly be confined to 
events of a later date than the regular histories have reached. 

The disturbances in Spain, during her struggle with France, 
were the occasion,—but, they were not the cause of the revo- 
lutions in South America. The minds of men were already 
eager for a change, when the embarrassments of Spain presented 
an opportunity for the explosion. If this were not the case, it is 
impossible that the rising should have been so simultaneous and 
concordant in the distant and different provinces into which 
South America was divided. | 

The Patriots have uniformly prided themselves on supporting 
a war of “opinion.” The only exception to this has been 
in Peru, where the enormous individual wealth of the leading 
men, and other causes, predisposed a majority in the state 
against any change of things. It is quite certain, that without 
external assistance, a revolution in Peru would neither have suc- 
ceeded nor have been attempted. So well aware was San 
Martin of this, that when he landed at Pisco, in cooperation 
with Lord Cochrane, (August, 1820,) he not only tied down 
the impetuosity of his troops, but throughout that campaign 
wr a degree of inactivity which exposed him to taunts, 
and even suspicion. His object was to let men ruminate on the 
new opinions, before he had clenched their prejudices by an ill- 
timed attack. He wished to encourage discussion, and sanction 
the growing desires of freedom, by the presence of an army of 
freemen. The finest part of San Martin's history, is this volun- 
tary sacrifice of an opportunity of signalizing himself, in order 
that the emancipation of the people might be guaranteed by its 
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only apology, and its only safeguard, ‘universal opinion.” It 
universal opinion, and the of men’s 
minds that gave birth to South American freedom. The Creoles, 
whose wealth and numbers constituted the bulk of property and 
the flower of the population, could not for ever endure to be ex- 
cluded from all places of trust, and honour, and emolument.* 
The faulty institutions of Spain, and the growing intellect of her 
colonies, tended to the same point;—the independence of the 
latter. It was not in the nature of things, that America should 
for ae condescend to be the appendage of the most fallen nation 
in Europe. 

The + ste commenced in Venezuela and parts of New Gra- 
nada ; and to these, the hellish of the struggle has been 
confined : but the scene was wide enough, andthe time long 
enough for atrocities and reprisals we shudder to remember. 

In Buenos Ayres, almost a bloodless revolution was effected ; 
and in 1816, at a sovereign congress assembled in Tucuman, D. 
Juan Martin Pueyrredon was named director of the united 
provinces of the Rio de La Plata, extending from Buenos Ayres 
to the foot of the Andes. : . 

In October of the same year, independence was solemnly pro- 
claimed. In fact, the enemy to the tranquillity of Buenos Ayres, 
had for some time existed more in the ambition of their Por- 
tugueze neighbours, than the eflorts of their old masters. The 
Brazilians had seized Monte-Video, at the same time proclaiming 
the independence of Buenos Ayres, that one act might palliate 
the other. The whole of the Banda Oriental followed, and the 
river Uruguay became the boundary of the Brazilian empire. 

As Chili was still unable to extricate itself from the Royalists, 
San Martin, whose personal influence and exertions were the 
origin of the enterprise, passed the Andes from Mendoza at the 
head of the Buenos-Ayrian troops, and overthrew the Spaniards 
in a pitched battle at Chacabuco, on the 12th of February, 1817. 
On occasion of this celebrated passage of the Andes, San Martin 
is said to have taken a singular advantage of the faithlessness of 
his Indian allies. He communicated to them his line of march 
with strict injunctions of secrecy: and as he very well knew 
would betray him, he took a perfectly different direction, and 

opposition. 


- On the 5th of April, and on the plain of Maypo, in one of the 


* “ Of170 viceroys that have governed this country, only four have been Ameri- 
cans: and of 610 captain-generals and governors, all but fourteen have been 
Spaniards.” Manifesto of Buenos Ayres, quoted by Basil Hall, vol. i. p. 289. The 
same excluding principle extended to the lowest clerks of office. we 
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bloodiest battles in the cause, San Martin and O'Higgins 
defeated the Royalists, and sealed the naoueaenate of Chili. 

_ O'Higgins was proclaimed director of Chili, at the suggestion 
of San Martin, (who refused the title for himself ;) but the merits 
of the director were unable to compensate the defects of the new 
constitution, and he has been compelled in 1823, to resign to D. 
Ramon Freire, who continues at the head of affairs. 

In August, 1820, San Marten landed at Pisco, to the south of 
Lima, and in July, 1821, entered that capital, and was declared 
protector of Peru. Shortly after, the castle of Callao sur- 
rendered to the Patriots.* 

In September, 1822, San Marten convened a congress at 
Lima, and in their hands laid down the dictatorial powers with 
which he had been invested, and retired as a private citizen to 
Chili. 
A supreme junta of three persons were appointed, General La 
Mar, Conde di Vista Florida, and D. Felipe Alverado, 
(brother of the general of that name.) 

At this time, General Alverado was at the head of about 4,000 
men, ready to sail for Intermedios, and Arenales with a similar 
force was intended to create a diversion in his favour, and co- 
operate with him. It is said, that the intrigues and interference 
of the ‘“‘Godos,” or Royalists, who had retained their places in 
the congress, prevented the advance of Arenales to support 
Alverado; who was utterly defeated by the united forces of 
Valdez and Canterac in the neighbourhood of Moquegua. 

Arenales threw up his command and retired to Chili. His 
troops placed Santa Cruz, a young officer, at their head, and ad- 
vancing in disgust upon Lima, insisted on the deposition of the 
junta, and the election of Riva Aguero to the presidency. 

The junta was dissolved, but the authorities of Lima endea- | 
voured to appoint the Marquess of Torre Tagle president. This 
man (who has been so much talked of, that the reader may wish 
to know something of him) was governor in Truxillo for the 
Spaniards, when San Martin was in Chili; and as his affairs were 
embarrassed and his estates , he was one of the first 
to invite San Martin, and to stand up for the independence of his 
country, and the discomfiture of his creditors. He had married 
the widow of O'Higgins, (brother to the late viceroy and uncle 
to the director of Chili,) with whom he received a large for- 
tune. San Martin made him the nominal head of the govern- 


* Callao is the harbour of Lima, and distant only a few miles from that city. 
A enccession of forts, whose impregnable strength has been compared to Gibraltar 
and Algiers, is comprehended under the general name of “ the castle of Callao,” 
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ment, with the title of Marquess of Truxillo. In the present in- 
stance, however, Santa Cruz carried matters with a high hand, 
and Riva Aguero was made * president and general-in-chief": of 
Peru. Riva Aguero is a ‘ Serrano,” or native of the highland: 
he was educated in Madrid, and followed the law in Peru, under 
the Spaniards. His pen is his forte, but the timely command 
of the Peruvian loan has done most for him. 

About the middle of June, the Royalists, under Canterac, 
reentered Lima, and the Patriots took refuge in Callao. The 
congress met in a small chapel, and resuming their opposition to 
Riva Aguero, committed to General Sucre, (who still plays a 
conspicuous part in South America, ) ope political and mili- 
tary powers, till the arrival of Bolivar, who had been invited, and 


was ey expected. Riva Aguero resigned: but as the 


congress resolved next day to retire to Truxillo, they reelected 
him, and he accompanied them there. ) 

The congress had never forgiven the forcible election of Riva 
Aguero, and at Truxillo their quarrels were renewed. Mr. Proc- 
tor witnessed a signal victory of the latter, which the reader shall 
have in his own words. ‘On the 23d of July, a most extraor- 
dinary occurrence took place. Wishing to see one of the 
members of the congress, | went to the house where they were 
assembled. While IL was there, two aid-de-camps of the presi- 
dent arrived, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of the door- 
keepers, they rushed into the hall. I heard a considerable bustle 
inside immediately, and soon afterwards the door opened, and 
one of the officers ran out, and drawing his sword, called for the 
soldiers: his companion was left struggling at the entrance with 
some of the members, who succeeded at last in excluding him. 
In a short time, the two officers returned with a party of military, 
who were placed at the doors to prevent any member from leav- 
ing the house. The officers then proceeded to collect the re- 

resentatives in the hall, and a most ludicrous scene followed. 
me, who no doubt thought they were to be driven into the 
chamber to be butchered, betrayed the most contemptible 
cowardice, and dressed out in silk stockings, embroidered clothes 
and diamonds, crept into all sorts of dirty holes and corners to 
hide themselves. The two officers and their men, meanwhile, 


hunted them up in all directions, and drove them into the sala, 


like a flock of into a fold. Here one of the aid-de-camps 
read to the members a long paper, recapitulating all their mis- 
conduct towards the state and government, and declari 
the congress dissolved. The president stated that he 
convicted seven of them of corresponding with the enemy, 
and these were detained prisoners; but the soldiers having 
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been withdrawn, the rest were allowed to proceed whither they 
leased. 

; '“] was determined to see the end of the affair, and therefore 
went immediately to the palace of the president, where a small 
mob was assembled, and where | observed a number of the mem- 
bers whom | had heard a few minutes before protesting against 
the gross violation of the law and constitution, entering the 
palace to offer their services, and to congratulate Riva Aguero 
on the decisive step he had taken. ‘The president soon after 
showed himself =" ‘the € 3 ple, when the crowd raised a cry of 
‘Viva Riva Agu replied, that they should rather ex- 
claim, * Viva la iit Hobopentonea, and he explained that, in con- 
sequence of the vexatious proceedings of the congress, he had 
found it necessary to dissolve that body.”—p. 197. 

The Royalists left Lima in the middle of Juiy—When the 
violent dissolution of the congress at Truxillo was known there, 
the Godo members, who had remained, declared Riva Aguero 
a traitor, and reappointed the Marquis di Torre Tagle. (July, 
1823. 

Seta Cruz who had left Callao, when the Spaniards were 
before it, on an expedition to Intermedios, landed at Arica. He 

the Cordillera to la Paz, and endeavouring to prevent 
the junction of the Royalist-generals Valdez and Olaneta, 
was out-generalled by the former and retreated on the Desa- 
ce with the loss of artillery and the bulk of his troops. 
ere a council of war was held, and as the members could not 
they” the cavalry went off one way, and the infantry another. 
fell in with each other on the Cordillera at night, and each 
are fives the other to be the enemy, an encounter ensued which 
put a finishing stroke to the disasters of the expedition, The 
remains of the cavalry, (the best in the service,) after em- 
barking for Lima, were Sadia by a privateer from Chiloe. 

The jealous unwillingness of Santa Cruz to cooperate with 
Sucre has been assigned as the origin of the disasters, of which 
his inexperience was the consummation. He was a young officer, 
appointed by Riva Aguero, who, we have seen, was indebted to 
him for the presidency. 

The other armament, under Sucre, fell back on the coast, and 
reembarked ; the cavalry making a gallant push to Lima, along 
the coast, under General Miller, an Englishman by birth, who 
nee eves the experiment in preference to destroying the 

orses 

In the mean time Riva Aguero, roused by the report of some 
trifling success of his friend Santa Cruz, previous to his retreat, 
had raised the standard of revolt at Truxillo, and declared 
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against the ‘Columbian faction,” as he termed Bolivar and his 
rty. , Bolivar, unwilling to risk a civil war, offered to reinstate 
im in the presidency, and persuaded Torre Tagle to retire to 
Chili. Riva Aguero refused to enter into any accommodation, 
and Bolivar embarked to attack the new revolutionists. aig 

Before any conflict had taken place, Colonel La Fuente, an ad- 
herent of Riva Aguero, endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
Bolivar, by betraying his master; and Riva Aguero, who thus 
fell without bloodshed into the hands of the “ Liberador,’’ was 
sent to Guayaquil, from whence he escaped to England. The 
congress sent instructions to Bolivar to put him to death; but 
his great popularity among the Peruvians, induced the general 
to take milder measures with him. 3 i 

The castle of Callao had been left in the hands of the regi- 
ment of the Rio de la Plata, and other Buenos-Ayrian troops, 
composed chiefly of blacks. On the 5th of January, 1824, a 
mutiny broke out, the officers were imprisoned, and the Spanish 
flag hoisted. Moyano, who was then a sergeant, assumed the 
command. This man had formerly been on the staff, but had 
been degraded to the ranks when the officer he served was shot 
for mutiny. He had subsequently raised himself to the post of 
sergeant. The Royalist prisoners in Callao were of course set 
free. The inhabitants of Lima, in feverish dread of the effects of 
this change at the port, displaced Torre Tagle, annulled the con- 
gress and constitution, and sent despatches to surrender the 
whole dictatorial powers to Bolivar. By him, General Nicochea 
was invested with supreme civil and military power in Lima, and 
his vigorous measures restored a seeming tranquillity: but he was 
obli at length to retire with his troops from the capital, and 
on the 27th of February, Lima was entered by the new Royalists 
and partially sacked. 

On the Ist of March, the Spanish troops entered Lima and 
restored order. Torre Tagle now vociferated loudly against his 
friend Bolivar, and became a staunch Royalist. Rumiee was 
sae at the head of the military in Lima, and Rodil in Callao. 

ince that time Callao has changed hands more than once. 

At the date at which we are now writing, it is reported, that 
Rodil offered last June to surrender it to the Patriots; but on 
terms which General Sucre, commanding at Potosi, thought too 
favourable to grant. 

Callao may be said to be the only place of consequence in the 
hands of the Royalists. The independence of the country is 

Beer men ascertained: but the rapidity with which the wealth 
tind happiness of the new states will continue to increase, depends 
on other principles besides political independence. 
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So convinced. are we, that the prosperity of the state is deeply 
affected by the character of the people 5 and that such character 
sie is mainly formed and led by public institutions, that it is a matter 

be of intense interest to watch the constitutions which have been 
Hind successively substituted for the Spanish system. Under the head 
ee of Venezuela, in Mr. Thompson's great work, the reader may see 
cs the form of one of these new schemes. Mr. Caldcleugh in his 
eal appendix, (No. 5, p, 300,) has transcribed the project of the Bra- 
ea zilian constitution; which sketches the outline of a wise and 
? liberal system of authority. Unhappily, in Chili, a clumsy and 
r unphilosophical doctrine prevailed; instead of reclaiming the 
Be F errors of the people by the virtues of the constitution, the con- 
By stitution was saoteliad upon the imperfections of the people. 
Bic ee It is true that public character was at a low ebb,* but the fault 
7 was confessedly the effect of the evil system of Spain; and to 
. frame a new government still on a level with popular defects, is 
at to make those defects eternal. Laws are made not to restrain 
if only, but to form the minds of men: and therefore the obvious 
iu policy is,—not to hang a harness on their deformity, but to place 
J a fair mould about them, which they may swell to, and fill up, 
by the elasticity of intellectual growth. O'Higgins, the first di- 
rector of Chili, a man of acknowledged integrity, but questionable 
philosophy, dubbed his countrymen too unenlightened to possess 
the privilege of election, and the executive assumed the right of 
nominating and regulating the very senate which was meant to 
curb it. The unenlightened people, however, had sense enough 
to overthrow this preposterous fabric, and D. Ramon Freire 
superseded O'Higgins, 

it must, indeed, be the fault of man if South America fails to 
prosper. The general face of the country is confessedly superior 
to that of the old world. It is not disfigured by those tracts of 
waste which occupy so large a share of Africa and Asia. The 
only real desert in South America lies between Peru and Chili, 
of a trifling extent, on a general view. It is true that there are 

rodigious plains, particularly in the basin of the Orinoco, which 
for certain seasons in the year present no shrub or blade above 
the scorching sand; but in the rainy seasons these wide wastes 
are clothed with the most luxuriant pasture: and it is evident 
that industry and capital might turn this arrangement of nature 
to great advantage-—The most singular feature of the country is 


* The most universal failing in South America is the furor of gambling, 
which possesses all classes. In Santiago, particularly, gambling is part of a man’s 
business, and any thing will do fora bet. Mr. Caldcleugh mentions women who sold 
melons in the street, betting with the by-standers, whether the fruit were red or 
white within ; till they had nothing but cut melons to sell. (vol. i. p. 371.) 
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the extremely level surface of a vast portion of it, comprehending 
the great basins of the Rio de la Plata, the Amazon, and the 
Oronoco; and of so small an elevation that it is calculated, if 
the sea were to rise 50 fathoms at the mouth of the Rio de la 
’ Plata, and 200 at the Amazon, the waters would wash the eastern 
sides of the Andes, and cover the greater part of the continent. 
This flat face affords, of course, remarkable facilities for the 
formation of canals and roads, an advantage, particularly on a 
large continent, of incalculable value: for, to a consumer, an 
increased facility in the transportation of goods, is like an increased 
fertility in the land: the produce arrives at its market at a dimi- 
nished cost. 

But nature has given more than the opportunity of inland 
navigation. ‘The Rio de la Plata, and its numerous tributaries, 
the Parana, Paraguay, &c. in the south, the Oronoco and the 
Amazon in the north, pierce and dissect the whole country. 
Humboldt and Bonpland, if we recollect right, were the first who 
ascertained the important fact that the Orinoco was united by 
means of the Rio Negro to the Amazon. This latter river, the 
mi in the world, rolls along majestically above L000 miles 
without a cataract. For the last 200 leagues the fall is not more 
than two-tenths of an inch in a mile. The tide rans 600 miles up 
its deep bed, affording every facility and assistance to navigation. 

Even the singularities of South America are the sources of 
mo ypasns The Andes themselves support vast quantities of 
amas and highland cattle: and where a mountain is absolutely 
sterile, its barrenness generally proceeds from its metallic contents 
more than compensating for the sterility of the surface. 

The philanthropic economist, who looks with alarm and regret 
on the crowded face of Europe, where the population presses over 
the means of subsistence, and every channel of existence is 
full, may turn with satisfaction to America, where the means of 
subsistence seem indefinite, and where it has been truly said, that 
“ the principle of population has elbow-room.” 


Art. V.—Reasons against the Repeal of the Usury Laws. 
Murray, 8vo. pp. 144. 1825. 


Tuts pamphlet is written in a popular style, and is the latest, 
and perhaps contains the best exposition of the opinions of those 
who are unfavourable to the repeal of the Usury Laws. Although, 
as will be seen, we are not convinced by the “ Reasons,” we are 
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glad to see this important subject discussed. The laws regulating 
the rate of interest have long existed, and often received the 
sanction of the legislature; they therefore should not be repealed 
till the policy of the measure has been demonstrated by a full and 
temperate discussion. 

We are ready to confess that the author of the pamphlet before 
us has met the question fairly; he has not like some opponents 
of the measure in the House of Commons admitted that the 
results of theory are in favour of the repeal, and at the same time 
contended that those of practice are against it. He thus states 
his object :— 

“‘ I propose to examine, as far as the materials, which are in every 
one’s hands, will enable me, what the most obvious and important 
practical effects of the projected repeal would be upon the different 
classes of the community. So completely, however, have the maxims 
and speculations of theoretical writers mixed themselves with the facts 
of the case in the public mind, that even the practical inquiry I pro- 
om can hardly be intelligibly conducted, without clearing the way, 

y examining some of those speculations.’’—p. 3. 


Before we proceed, we would notice, that it appears to us very 
unphilosophical to make a distinction in argument between theory 
and facts. What is atheory? A scheme deduced from a con- 
sideration of a subject with all its attendant circumstances. If 
all the circumstances connected with the subject are not weighed 
and considered, it deserves not the appellation of a theory, it is 
an imperfect view, a mere utopian fancy. When, then, orators 
and writers distinguish between theory and facts, and admit that 
a thing is true in theory, but contend that it is false in practice, 
we suspect that their ideas are not very clear, or that they are 
glad by any pretence to elude the force of arguments they are 
unable to refute. 

Mr. Jeremy Bentham is justly selected by our author as the 
father of the system he essays to overthrow. Mr. Bentham’s 
treatise has been declared by the late Sir Francis Baring, 
and the present President of the Board of Control, to be 
unanswerable ; we were, therefore, not a little curious to 
know by what process the fallacies were detected which had 
igeeeel minds so logical and acute. If we had even thought 
that Mr. B. might have trusted more to the intelligence of his 
readers than he has, we should have been convinced of our 
mistake by the observations contained in the pamphlet now before 
us. Mr. B. commences his argument by giving a definition of 
usury. He says, “ I know but of two defmitions that can possi- 
bly be given of usury: one is the taking of a greater interest’ 
than the law allows, this may be styled the political or legal 
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definition ; the other is the taking of a greater interest than it is 
usual for men to give and take, this may be styled the moral one; 
and this, where the law has not interposed, is plainly enough the 
only.one.”’ From these definitions, Mr. B. deduces, that were it 
not for custom, usury, considered in a moral view, would not so 
much as admit of a definition, so far from having existence it 
would not so much as be conceivable; nor could the law, in the 
definition it took upon itself to give of such offence, have so 
much as a guide to steer by: custom, therefore, is the sole 
basis which either the moralist, in his rules and precepts, or the 
legislator, in his injunctions, can have to build upon. To this 
reasoning, to us unexceptionable, our author objects at consi- 
derable length. He seems to consider such definitions a “ trifling 
about words,” ‘* mystifying a subject” !! He contends that usury 
may exist inilepdadenl of any law or market rate of interest; and 
triumphantly too ; for, assuming that fraud and oppression on the 
part of a lender essentially constitute usury, he easily shows that 
they might exist without any knowledge of a market rate of 
interest. Neither Mr. Bentham, nor any one in his senses, could 
imagine that there ever was a state of society in which fraud might 
not be found in money transactions. In many of the prosecutions 
which have been instituted under the Usury Laws, there was not 
the slightest pretence to attribute fraud to the lender, although 
the transaction in question might be decidedly usurious. Many 
actions have been brought on a case similar to this: A., a merchant 
in England, lends a sum of money to B., a merchant in the West 
Indies, at the highest legal rate of interest, and at the same time 
it is agreed, that A. shall act as B.’s agent, and sell the goods 
transmitted by B. to England, and consequently A. is to receive 
the usual commission upon such sales. Such a transaction has 
been decided by high legal authority to be usurious, yet what man, 
the most scrupulous, could say, that it necessarily involved fraud 
and oppression? But to such a conclusion the author of the 
pamphlet before us would have us to come; for he always treats _ 
oppression and usury as synonymous terms. We have been 
anxious to place this matter in its proper light, for such confusion’ 
of ideas, which should be kept distinct, has enabled many a 
speaker to turn a heart-rending period upon the miseries which 
would result from a license to take more than the market rate of 
interest, and it pervades and vitiates many of the arguments of our 
author. 

Ignorance, too, of the cause which regulates the market rate 
of interest, has given rise to many errors with respect to the, 
Usury Laws. The market rate of interest must depend entirely 
upon the average rate of the Bote of capital, This needs not, 
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any formal proof. Kew men borrow money without expecting to 
make by the loan more than they give for the use of it. Hence 
the absurdity of the Usury Laws, which during the late war 
assigned a limit to interest below the average rate of profit. A 
merchant who could make twelve per cent. upon his capital, was 
not allowed to borrow money at six. 

Time has removed most of the restrictions which formerly 
attended the disposal of the various articles of commerce: but 
money, thouga admitted to be an exchangeable commodity, still 
remains in the fetters which were imposed in a barbarous age. 
Money, we are, however, told, differs from other commodities in 
many striking circumstances; and, says the writer of the pam- 
phlet, ‘it will be sufficient for our present purpose to call only one 
to mind. It is money which every debtor owes ; what he borrows 


to discharge the various obligations which threaten him, must be, 
directly or indirectly, and, when wanted for that purpose, 
By it must be procured under the penalty of suffering and shame.” 
Ei In plain English, he who has incurred debts must procure 
Bik money to pay them, or otherwise encounter suffering and shame. 
£ Be it so. We wish this were literally true; we wish these were 
a) the necessary consequents of not paying debts justly owing. But 
A. although money does differ from other commodities, inasmuch 
t as it is the medium by which all obligations must be discharged, 
| the real question is, whether such difference constitutes a suffi- 
e cient cause for the Usury Statutes. The argument is evidently 
va grounded on the ridiculous assumption, that it is a matter of 
: | indifference to money lenders whether they lend or withhold their 
TH capital. By the way, if this were true, it would rather call for a 
4 aii statute tocompel them to lend, than to confine them to a certain 
i rate of interest. But is it not certain that capitalists are under 
the same necessity to lend that debtors are to borrow? The fable 
hi of Midas should not be forgotten. Might not indeed a similar 
if argument be used with respect to the venders of other articles as 
of well as of money? We can imagine one of our ancestors, in his 


wisdom, thus clearly proving the benefit of the statutes of pur- 
veyance and pre-emption. ‘ Bread is the staff of life. It is bread 
upon which every one subsists: what he eats to a his animal 
frame must be, directly or indirectly, bread; and, when wanted 
for that purpose, it must be procured under the penalty of suffer- 
ing and hunger?’ Although it is bread that every one eats, the 
baker is not compelled to sell it for less than the market price. 
Although, then, it is money that every one owes, why should the 
capitalist be compelled to part with it for less than an unfettered 
market would afford? The land-owner and house-owner, too, 
are subjected to no restrictions, They may dispose of:their pro- 
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, their farms and their houses, for as much as they can get, 

ut the money-holder must not. And why? The reason, says 
our author, is very obvious. But, as we suspect many of our 
readers will not think this matter so very clear, we will give his 
proof in his own words, and the quotation will also serve to show 
that he does not disdajn to substitute an appeal to the feelings in 


place of an argument. 

“There is no peculiar aptitude in bargains made for the hire of 
houses, to spread ruin and disorder amongst large bodies of the people. 
The person who wants and treats for them has the unimpeded exercise 
of his discretion, whatever that may be, and is under no sort of disad- 
vantage relatively to the person with whom he proposes to deal; but 
the debtor, whose need of money is real and pressing, is the slave of a 
necessity, of which the iron grasp silences all discretion. We hear 
enough in our early years of the debtor’s pillow and the debtor's 
terrors, and who, that has mixed at all with life, has failed to observe 
what he was then told falls short of truth. The expectant heir, dreading 
a disclosure of his embarrassments, which would expose him to the cer- 
tainty of anger, to the chance of disinheritance ; the sinking trades- 
man, who feels his credit giving way beneath him, and sees the entire 
loss of his fortune and good name pressing hard and close upon him ; 

the man of sensitive honour, whose difficulties have forced him within 
sight of a gaol, to him the certain grave of peace and hope, when 


such men, in such circumstances, have to meet the money-lender, 


speculating on their difficulties and their prospects, who doubts the 
intensity of their agitation, the dread, the despair of heart, the utter 
helplessness, the unnatural abjectness of spirit, which makes them an 
easy prey? It was the cruel abuse of such power and such distress that 
first made usurers and usury odious, and suggested restraining laws to 
moderate the evil.” 3 


Our feelings, we confess, are somewhat dull, but we can imagine 
that he who goes to a money-lender without having any security 
to offer must feel rather awkward. We allow that the number of 
money-lenders who receive such customers is small, and there- 
fore the market is circumscribed; that debtors may be the slave 
of a necessity; but what creates that necessity? their own impru- 
dence or their misfortune. Now, we think a money-lender con- 
vinced by his speculations on their difficulties and their prospects, 
that there were many chances against his receiving his money 
again, would justly ask more than the usual rate of interest. But 
the law reasons with him, * this sinking tradesman, a man of 
sensitive honour, who feels his credit saving way beneath him, and 
sees the entire loss of his fortune an 
and close upon him, is in want ofa loan. It is true he may never 
repay you, but be content if you get the same interest you do 
where your principal is safe,” 
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We know that a man who wishes to hire a house has not the 
same difficulties to struggle with, which he who wants money 
experiences. . But whence is this difference ? The house-owner 
is in general less scrupulous as to the responsibility of his tenant; 
he does not seek any security. ‘The money-lender, before he 
parts with his ith a requires some substantial pledge to 
ensure its return, Hence, then, when the pledge is insufficient, 
he refuses to lend because he could receive the same profit with 
a good security. Is he to be blamed because he uses caution 
and circumspection with respect to the circumstances of his 
borrower ? Is that law just which would render his caution useless, 
and says, ‘“* however defective the security may be, you must not 
take a higher rate of interest than the safest investment will 
afford ?” If the house-owner, before he let his property, 
exercised the same vigilance, and required an equal security, 
our author would have to lament in his most pathetic strain the 
wretchedness of the houseless, and ‘ the Refuge for the Destitute” 


would be besieged by applicants. 


[t is admitted in the pamphlet before us, that if the extension 
of the market rate of interest in the metropolis were universal, 
or nearly universal, it would make any interference on the part 
of the state in restraining usurious practices wholly unnecessary. 


_ (p. 36.) But, says the author; “ it never ‘becomes by its own 


power of spreading itself, universal or nearly universal.” The 
above admission is at once surprising and important; for we 
think we can satisfactorily show that the rate of interest which 
obtains in the metropolis, does regulate the rate of interest in 
the provinces. It is notorious that the state of the money 
market in London, can be known in the most remote town in 
England in less than three days: but can the borrower profit by 
such knowledge ? Is there sufficient competition in the country ? 
It is unnecessary to observe, that in the large manufacturing and 
trading towns, such as Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Hull, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, there is no pretence to say that any 
extortion can take place for want of competition. The argument 
then only applies to small towns. Now, it is certain that in 
every town of any importance there are two banks, or there are 
resident agents of neighbouring banks. Between such establish- 
ments there is generally a rivalry: but supposing that they 
combined, and refused to discount at less than five per cent., 
when the bankers in a neighbouring large town discounted at four 
or four and a half. Would not some of the latter be induced to 
send an agent to gain a connection by discounting at the market 
rate? For bankers in the country oa a peculiar interest in 


discounting as largely as they can, for by so doing they extend 
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the issue of their own notes. In the provinces there is no lack 
of bankers, and of monied men disposed to become bankers. 
It is an easy and advantageous way of employing capital, and 
confers upon the proprietors both influence and respectability. 
Such is the answer which a general consideration of the circum- 
stances of the case would afford. But we are not compelled to 
rest upon speculation, however probable ;—we can adduce facts. 
During the last five or six years the London bankers and bill- 
brokers have discounted generally at and under four per cent. 
Have, then, the bankers in the country taken advantage of the 
law and charged five ? It is perfectly notorious they have not. 
We are quite ready to admit that the competition is more 
effective and complete in London than it can be in the country, 
and that instances may be adduced in which bills have been 
discounted in London at a lower rate than they could have been 
in the country. We indeed know one instance in which a bill 
for 70,000/., drawn upon the East India Company, was dis- 
counted by a banking house in London at two and a half per 
cent. : but it is clear that such cases prove nothing. The bills of 
small manufacturers and tradesmen, which numerous class it is 
particularly insisted would be injured by the repeal, are discounted 
at as low a rate in the country as they are in London. As to 
transactions of greater importance, as loans by way of mortgage, 
it would be idle to suppose that any imposition could be practised 
upon borrowers in the country. The security of land is alwa 
preferred when the market rate of interest can be obtained ; 
which would be the case were the Usury Laws repealed. It is 
the interest of money-lenders, like other dealers, to discover 
where there is a want: ‘and although there may be some trifling 
inequalities, yet in a country where the circulation of capital is 
free, and intelligence may be obtained with the greatest facility, 
those inequalities cannot be great. The price of corn on the 
same day at different towns in the same =? sometimes varies 
to the amount of four shillings per quarter, but he who should 
propose an enactment to restrict corn-sellers to a certain price 
would be deemed either a madman or a fool. 

One of the greatest evils which it is predicted would follow 
from the repeal of the Usury Laws is, that it would throw the 
capital of the country into the hands of rash speculators,—mere 
adventurers; and this is not only dwelt upon by the author of 
the pamphlet, but has been produced and reproduced in a variety 
of forms in the debates in parliament. Our author thinks this 
consequence would follow, simply from such men a it in 
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their.power to offer as high a rate of interest as ‘ 
We might, we are sure, content ourselves by replying, that the 
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tas owners of money are the best judges how that money should 
a be disposed of; that the interest of the individual is the interest 
Wea of the whole community ; that it is palpably absurd to attempt to 
Ae direct a whole nation, by one single law, how to manage their 
pee private affairs, The men, be it observed, into whose hands it is 

a4 predicted the whole capital of the country would flow, are 
4 speculators and adventurers, men without property, or character, 
for they are rash and adventurous. If they indeed by the repeal 
could get = of the confidence and property of the money- 
lenders, the Usury Laws are not so much a protection to the 
borrowers as the lenders ; for the argument imputes to them no 
small portion of imbecility. The pamphlet before us sets forth 
the business of a speculator in terms so inviting that we are 
afraid, were the Usury Laws repealed, there would be many 
competitors for the favours of the monied men. We quote the 
passage for it is somewhat amusing :— 


| : “The business of a speculator in home produce, ceases to be 
Le. laborious; every step of the great progress made in the division of 
fa mercantile labour has eased him of some part of his old task. 
me UF. Whether he wishes to try a foreign venture, or to speculate on the 
‘ih constant fluctuations of the home market, no exertion is required of 
ei: him ; agents and means are at hand ; a line to his broker effects his 
2 purchase, and deposits it safely in some place prepared for its recep- 
hy tion; another order, should he be a seller and not a holder, sets it 
afloat ; and in either case he has only to wait for the profit or loss 
. the transaction, which a similar quantity of trouble will arrange for 
1im. 

** While these circumstances predispose the country to adventurous 
speculation, that predisposition is acted upon with irresistible force, 
by the introduction of a credit as a universal instrument, in the 
transactions both of dealers and producers.” 


We think our readers will now agree with us that it may safely 
be left to the interest of each individual whether credit shall be 
given or whether it shall be withholden. We are far from 
denying that there are many persons ready to advance money 
in what are generally called rash speculations and schemes ; 
but we are certain that the evil which results from the failure 
of some of these, is far more than counterbalanced by the good 
which arises from the success of some. And who is so well 


* qualified to determine whether a scheme is visionary, or prac- 
i ticable, as he who can consider all the circumstances, and whose 
a hi! fortune is to be hazarded in the experiment? Many of us can 
ae remember when the present mail coaches were substituted for 
ee one-horse caris, or boys on horseback. The scheme was de- 


nounced by many as visionary, and quite unworthy of the great 
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minister who patronised it: and it is a curious fact, that the 
greatest difficulty the proposer of the plan experienced in 
carrying it into execution arose from the refusal of the respect- 
able and well-established innkeepers on the different roads to 
cooperate and supply horses. They new it would never 
answer ;—it might look very well upon paper, but it would never 
do in practice ;—the horses would be unmanageable, run awa 
with the coach, and it would be overturned, and lives would be 
lost, and so the scheme would be abandoned. The men who 
did carry the plan into effect were the second-rate innkeepers, 
men of but little property or character,—rash and speculating 
men,—as they were called. Let us not be Nacetead, by mere 
words ; every comfort or convenience we enjoy; every art or 
manufacture which has raised this country to its proud rank in 
the scale of nations, was originally an untried scheme,—a mere 
speculation, 

But there is one class of the community to whom, it is said, 
the repeal of the Usury|Laws would be eminently prejudicial ;— 
we refer to tradesmen and small manufacturers. This objection 
to the repeal was stated by Mr. Rothschild in his evidence before 
the committee of the House of Commons in 1818, and is relied 
upon in the pamphlet before us. As it is one of great importance 
we will state it in Mr Rothschild’s own words :— 


“IT think the operation of the Usury Laws, as bearing upon the 
value of money in England, of great importance to tradesmen. In 
this country it is different to those on the continent; a bill drawn 
upon such persons, is seldom, if ever seen, while in this country they 
abound ; and are doubtless a great and necessary accommodation to 
that part of the community. Small manufacturers likewise derive 
many advantages from this kind of assistance, as many of them have 
friends, or a confidential person in town, on whom they draw at 
short dates, against their goods sent to the London market; these 
bills become negotiable at the legal rate of five per cent. discount, 
which enables such persons to carry on their concern, not only with 
more facility and advantage but to a much greater extent, It is 
impossible for me to say positively what would be the consequence 
to these, and many others of a similar description, were the Usury 
Laws repealed ; but I believe great advantages would, in many cases, 
be taken of the necessities of such persons, by the lender demanding, 
probably two or three times the rate of interest from them on their 
security, as would be required in discounting the bills of first and 
second rate houses ; therefore, it appears to me that the less opulent 
should be protected in some way from being exposed to so great a 
reduction in their profits, through the necessity of turning their capital, 
by immediately discounting their drafts at an extravagant rate, those 
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rsons not having hitherto had much difficulty in discounting their 
ills at the legal rate of five per cent. discount.” 


Although Mr. Rothschild could not say positively what 


would be the consequence the writer of the pamphlet can ; he 
observes :— 


“The tradesmen and manufacturers Mr. Rothschild here speaks of, 
form an important part of the body to which they belong; and to 
carry on their business now systematically by such means, they must 
evidently be cautious and punctual persons. 

“But persons of another description would eagerly adopt such 
means of extending their operations were they able, and the repeal 
of the Usury Laws would bring a host of competitors into the 
discount market, who possessing neither caution nor punctuality, 
might very successfully oppose those who did by making higher 
offers. The soberer tradesman, if he refused to bid against them, 
must yield his business into their hands; if he did bid against them, 
his habits of cautious dealing must be abandoned with his new 
circumstances ; he must dash at a profit commensurate with the high 


interest. Ineither case an enterprising and gambling speculator is 
substituted for a steady dealer.” 


Let us now state a case that we may see clearly the circum- 
stances under which such bills are discounted. 4. a small 
manufacturer in Manchester sends goods to B. a merchant in 
London to dispose of. 4. draws upon B. for the amount and 
takes the bill unaccepted to his (4.’s) bankers in Manchester 
who discount it. Now it is clear that such a bill is discounted 
ron upon the credit of 4. He is known to his bankers as a 
steady and punctual man, and therefore he is trusted. Is it, 
then, credible, that any bankers would for the sake of an advance 
of one or two or cent, prefer the bills of a gambling speculator 
to a steady dealer? Is it credible that they would lend their 
money upon no security whatsoever ? But we need not rest 
upon general principles. The experience of the last four or five 
years, during which the market rate of interest has been under 
the legal rate, has completely refuted the prediction of Mr, 
Rothschild, and the reasoning of his commentator. In the first 
place, then, in answer to Mr. Rothschild, it is an undoubted fact 
that the bills of small manufacturers have been discounted by 
the bankers at the same rate as those of the first and second 
rate houses: and in answer to his commentator, it is equally 
certain that bankers discount all bills at the same rate ; therefore 
speculators by their tempting offers can gain no advantage over 
the steady dealer. If bankers doubt whether the parties to a 
bill are good men, they do not say, ‘“ Our ordinary rate of dis- 
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count is four per cent., but we will discount this bill at five,” 
but they say, ‘ we will not discount this bill at all.” Such, we 
unhesitatingly state, is the practice of the regular money market. 
There is indeed, we know, a class of persons who trade in lending 
money, at a high rate of interest, to those who do not 

credit in the regular market. That fraud and extortion frequentl 
exist in such transactions we firmly believe. But how does it 
appear that the conduct and terms of such lenders are improved 
by the Usury Laws? Nay, is it not apparent, that the risk of 
incurring the heavy penalties of the law increases those terms ? 
_ that the law by rendering such transactions illegal throws them 
entirely into the hands of men who can bear the reproach of 
being called usurers, and who willingly profit by violating the laws 
of their country ? 

Here we may conveniently examine the argument advanced 
in the pamphlet before us and elsewhere, that indigent persons 
need protection in their money transactions. Now we are sure 
that the Usury Laws do not afford such protection, but on the 
contrary that indigent persons would be benefited by their repeal. 
Remove the penalties and you remove the risk ; and by removing 
the odium and risk arising from infringing the law, respectable 
persons, it is asserted, will be induced to become lenders to the 
poor: and thus they will be protected from extortion and fraud. 
As to this latter consequence, however, we confess, we are 
inclined to doubt. The borrowers, be it observed, are, by the 
assumption, indigent persons ;—persons who do not possess 
credit in the regular money market. Such persons in order to 
obtain a loan to relieve their pressing necessities, are oftentimes 
induced to engage to pay a higher rate of interest than they can 
make by the use of it. Consequently the interest is soon in 
arrear; and the creditor, that he may recover back part of his 
principal, is compelled to seize upon the little property his 
debtor may possess. Although, then, the Usury Laws were 
repealed we believe few respectable monied men would become 
lenders to the indigent; the number of such lenders would 
probably be increased, but still they would be of that class who, 
if they can but recover their principal, scruple not to reduce the 
debtor to utter ruin. The high rate of interest, which the 
indigent are compelled to pay, must not, however, be looked 
upon entirely as extortion: the poor purchase other articles as 
well as money at a higher rate than the rich, The labourer 
who buys his tea by ounces pays fifteen per cent. more than he 
who buys a chest. And, we fear, as long as human nature 
remains as it is, the poor will always be more subject to extor- 
tion and fraud than they who can protect themselves. The 
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unprincipled tradesman, trusting in the poverty‘and helplessness 
of will mix salt with his sugar, and 
beans for coffee. But who would adalaocdaes a specific law 
should be levelled against each particular fraud? Fraud in 

transactions is punishable, without the aid of the Usury 
Laws, by the common law of the land. Upon the whole, then, it is 
clear that the Usury Laws do not benefit the indigent, but by 
increasing the risk of the lender, increase his charge. 

The same evils which flowed from the bank restriction act 
would, it is argued by our author, flow from the repeal of the 
Usury Laws. To us there appears no analogy between the 
cases. The bank restriction act created a fictitious capital 
which stimulated the productive powers of the country far 
beyond the natural demand. But could the repeal create 
capital ? Yes, says our author, “ the repeal of the Usury Laws 
would probably cause the issue of a greater quantity of accepted 
bills, and other kinds of circulating paper which would be used 
in direct payments for goods.” (. 101.) Now, we think, the 
issue of unpaid private paper depends upon, and is regulated 
by, the amount of cash in the market applicable to the discount- 
ing of bills. The above assertion then amounts to this ;—the 
repeal would increase the amount of capital employed in trade : 
which we apprehend could not take place, to any extent, unless 
there were an increased demand for manufactures, or unless there 
were a portion of capital in the country unproductive. 

We may now proceed to calculate those evils which it is said 
would result to the land-owners were the Usury Laws repealed. 
The arguments of many seem to be founded on the assum 
tion that could the lender ask what interest he pleased, that the 
borrower must pay it; indeed, it is confidently asserted that 
the re will place the landed debtor in the power of the 
monied creditor, But as to this it has been well observed, 
“ that those who advance this assertion give no account of its 
modus operandi ; they let it rest on mere assertion, and, in point 
of fact, it amounts to nothing more than a speculative con- 
jecture, founded upon no sound principle, and supported by no 
facts whatsoever.’’ This assertion evidently implies that the 
land-owner might be compelled to pay more than the market 
rate were the repeal to take place. Now, it is a fact too well 
known to require the support of any authority, that real security 
hag¢ always the preference in the money market ; hence, then, 
it follows that a loan upon it can always be obtained at the 
market rate. But what does the experience of the last few 
years tell us? Have the land-owners continued to pay five per 
cent. when the commercial interest has easily borrowed at four > 
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But Mr. Attwood, the member for Callington, in his speech in 
1824, in which he powerfully and most successfully exposed the 
injustice done to the money holder by restraining the: free 
application of his property, argued that during the late war 
when interest was above dre, the land-owners were benefited, 
because the majority of those who lent money not choosing to 
incur the odium of taking usury submitted to lend at five, But 
this benefit was certainly ha airy for we know from the 
evidence of many, and particularly of one wel! qualified to speak 
to the fact, that during that period “ the difficulty of obtaining 
money on mortgage was so great that few transactions of that 
sort were negotiated in the metropolis by way of loan. Most 
or all of the mortgages which were prepared, were securities for 
debts previously contracted, and not securities for money actually 
lent, or were securities given to persons who assisted their friends 
in want of money, as acts of friendship,”* Mr. Preston vy 
have added a few trust funds were lent upon mortgage at five 
per cent., because the trustees were compelled to invest them 
on real security. The benefit, then, thus derived by the land- 
owners from the Usury Laws was very circumscribed, and was 
far outweighed by the inconvenience which they, as a body, 
suffered from not being able to borrow money, by way. of 
mortgage at all. For land-owners must have money to supply 
their necessities; and how were they to be supplied when the 
market rate of interest was above the legal rate? The law said, 
you shall not borrow by way of mortgage for six or seven per 
cent., but you shall borrow by way of annuity at ten, . And 
did not this actually take place? ‘ In several instances persons 
of the greatest respectability and prudence, with immense clear 
rentals, seized in fee simple, with unexceptionable titles, were, 
from the scarcity of money, necessitated to borrow, and actually 
did borrow money at the rate of ten per cent. by way of annuity, 
upon three lives, or for years determinable on the death of the 
survivor of three persons; but the number of those: persons was 
not so great as ony me to say, that the mode became a 
general system.”+ We can easily believe that those only who 
were necessitated would borrow at such a rate, but we are sure, 
that many land-owners might have expended a loau most 
beneficially, in the improvement of their estates, could it have 


* Minutes of Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Usury Laws, p. 38. 

* Mantes of Evidence, p. 38, (Mr. Preston,) and see the Evidence of the Solicitor 
to the Sun Fire Office, and of the Seoretary to the Albion Life Insurance Company 
to the same effect, pp. 17 and 20. 
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been procured at the market rate; thus, they were injured by 
the Usury Laws, and through them the country at large. 

The frauds, which have occurred in annuity transactions, have 
come too often before the public to render any proof of their 
existence necessary. It has been argued,* repeal the Usury 
Laws and you remove the ground and occasion of such frauds. 
This, however, we doubt. It is certain, indeed, that there would 
be but few annuities; but whether the transactions, in which 
fraud has been detected, had been by way of mortgage instead 
of annuity, we think of little consequence. Indigent persons, 
with defective and deficient securities, may, by the promise of 
high interest, tempt some to lend, but we have already given 
our reasons why we think respectable monied men will not - 
engage in such transactions. Indigent persons might by the 
repeal obtain their loans at a lower rate, but they must still 
remain subject. to those who scruple not to exercise over their 
debtors the utmost power the law allows. In proof of this we 
refer to the fact that so long as respectable persons with 
sufficient security could obtain money upon mortgage, ‘“ there 
was on the part of the bankers and other capitalists not merely 
an apprehension, but almost a horror of any annuity transac- 
tion ;’+ but when money was not to be obtained upon mort- 
gage by those whose characters and securities were unimpeach- 
able, then “ very large advances on annuity were soon made 
from the funds of insurance companies, and from other respect- 
able quarters.”{ This shows incontestably that it is the circum- 
stances of the borrower, and not the mode by which the loan is 
secured, that determines the character of the lender. 

The existence of the annuity laws affords an instructive lesson 
to legislators. While they remain in force “ there is in effect 
a complete mode of evading the laws against usury.’’§ Thus 
they demonstrate that laws which are contrary to the existing 
state of society will be evaded ;—will be repealed, if not in 
words, yet in fact. 

Let us now consider the effect the repeal would have on the 
loans to government. ‘ Repeal the present law,” says the 
pamphlet before us, “ forthe express purpose of making loans 
more universally accessible, and you of course increase the 


demand for them; whatever increases that demand, has a 


* Minutes of Evidence, p. 11, (Mr. Sugden.) 
+ Minutes of Evidence, p. 21. 
t Ibid. 


§ Minutes of Evidence, p.37, (Mr. Preston.) 
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tendency to raise the rate of interest, and to make the govern- 
ment pay dearer for its own large supply.’* We might observe 
that the repeal will not of course increase the demand ; for the 
demand for loans depends upon the use which can be made of 
them, and not upon the existence or non-existence of the Usury 
Laws. But supposing that the repeal did make the goveriment 
pay dearer ? For an answer we will make an extract from the 


speech of Mr. Attwood, before alluded to, and for its length we — 


need make no apology. 


‘** An argument which had been resorted to by those who defended 
the law as it now stood, was, that it enabled the government to borrow 
at a cheap rate, by making government the only party who could 
legally pay more than five percent. interest, thus giving it a monopoly, 
as it were, of the usurious market. They had been desired to calculate 
how much the national debt would have amounted to except for this 
loan. That debt, they were told, must have been increased, by all 
the additional interest which the government would have been com- 
pelled to pay. But the answer was, if the government are in want of 
money, let them go into the market, and pay the proper value for 
money precisely as they are compelled to do, when in want of cloth, 
provisions, or any of the materials of war. Let those who contend, 
that when the government should want money, it would be fit, on 
that account, to make a law or to continue one, having for its object 
to force down the value of money, in order that the government 
might get supplied at a cheap rate; let those gentlemen proceed 
somewhat farther, and propose that when government should have 
occasion to make a contract for cloth, a law should first be passed, 

rendering it penal for any man to sell cloth, for more than a certain 
price by the yard. That mode of proceeding would open abundant 
resources for keeping down a government debt within moderate limits, 
and it would be a mode of proceeding not to be distinguished from 
the one recommended either in policy or principle. They had been 
told of the wisdom of their ancestors, and that the ihe Laws 
were to be approached with veneration, for they had existed from a 
remote antiquity. Now, their ancestors, whether wiser than their 
descendants or not, were at least more consistent. They did not 
confine themselves to statutes for keeping down the price of money. 
They had abundance of statutes for restraining the prices of com- 
modities, as well as of money. ‘Those old statutes, in particular, of 
purveyance and pre-emption, those monuments of the wisdom of their 
ancestors, were founded precisely on that principle so much applauded, 
of keeping down the expense of the crown at the expense of the 
subject. And, let any man show, if he could, why, in this view of 
the question, it would not be quite as wise to revive these old statutes 
as to continue the statutes against usury. Indeed the statutes of 
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and pre-emption, had, in some respects, an advantage 
over the Usury Laws. They inflicted no more of loss on the subject, 
than they gave of advantage. to the crown ; they reduced the price of 
no more than that portion of commodities which was purchased by 
the crown; whilst the Usury Laws, to effect that the crown might 
borrow what money it wanted cheaply, went to reduce the price, not 
of that portion of money only, but of all the money which every lender 
in the Statist had to dispose of.” 


We, however, doubt much that government has derived any 
benefit from the existence of the Usury Laws. On the stock 
exchange, those laws are completely eraled by practices, of 
which they are the cause; so that whoever carries his money 
thither may get the market rate: which rate is independent of 
and unaffected by the Usury Laws. Government, then, un-— 
shackled by any law, contracts in a free market. The rate of 
interest upon its contracts during the late war sometimes 
amounted to nine per cent. ;* and the rate of interest upon 
loans secured upon fee simple estates by way of annuity was 
eight, together with one per cent. for insurance, and one per 
cent. to ensure the return of the property tax; therefore the 
government does not seem to have derived much benefit from 
the supposed monopoly. 

In the preceding part of this article we have endeavoured to 
obviate the rincipal objections which are urged against the 
repeal of the Unity Laws, and we trust with success. Without 
detailing the advantages which would result from the repeal, we 
might content ourselves with observing, that those laws, to the 

repeal of which there is no valid objection, if they operate at 
all, must operate injuriously. No law which has any operation 
can at the same time do no good and no harm. The operation 
of the Usury Laws has indeed been much curtailed by the 
numerous evasions which the wants of the community have 
from time to time dictated. It is notorious that on the stock 
exchange they are completely evaded; it is evident that the 
land-owners can evade them by the annuity system: it is, then, 
only from their evil effect upon, comparatively pm minor 
interests, and from the inconveniences which arise from the 
mode in which the evasions are practised, that the advantages to 
be derived from their repeal can be estimated. 

Many of such advantages are so picuously detailed in the 
evidence of Mr. Holland} before he committee of the House 
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of Commons, that we are sure those who have not already ecen 
it will thank us for the extract :— 


* Custom has fixed a certain rate of interest in different countries, 

varyi f according to the time and period of the laws being esta- 
bli * money is like any other commodity ; if the supply is 
abundant, and the means of employing it difficult, ‘the rate of interest 
will be lower than the customary rate ; if, on the other hand, money 
or capital has full means of employment, the commodity becomes 
searce, and is worth more to the proprietors than the custom 
interest; but in a country where capital is abundant in ordinary 
times, the rate of interest will be below the customary rate ; and in 
such countries, it is only in war, and while some extraordinary 
financial operations are pending, that the rate rises above the cus- 
tomary price. 

“A borrower of money has frequent opportunities of gaining ten 
and twelve per cent., which opportunities are not known to the 
lender, so that a man can afford to pay six per cent. (or any given 
rate) for money more than the legal interest, and still derive a profit 
from the money he has borrowed ; this is advantageous to all parties, 
in a commercial country like England: as for instance, the English 
banker lends to the English merchant at five per cent. ; the English 
merchant lends to the foreign merchant at eight per cent. ; and the 
foreign merchant, in his own country, where capital is much de- 
manded, finds he can obtain ten or twelve per cent. for the usé of the 
money. Each of these parties obtains a profit on the capital cireu- 
lated ; this nation is benefited by the circulation, and gains that 
which its subjects receive, in a political point of view; and the 
foreigner is benefited by borrowing capital to employ in his own 
country, where it is wanted, at eight per cent., where it is worth to 
him twelve per cent. The capital is not lost to this country because 
the English merchant will not lend his money for a longer period 
than he finds it convenient to himself to do, and it returns to him 
when he requires it. But as the English law stands at present, no 
contract can be made in England to lend money to either native or 
foreigner at above five per cent.; of course the English law is 
opposed to general circulation, and the distribution of capital, and 
prevents British subjects from adding to the capital of the country by 
the justifiable gain which they might obtain in the employment of 
their capital.” 

We may add there is one class of the trading community upon 
which the Usury Laws operate with peculiar hardship: we mean 
men who begin the world with little or no capital, whose suc- 
cess depends entirely upon their personal exertions. To such 
men a loan is often o the greatest importance. They could afford 


. It is evident Mr. Holland mean to refer tothe legal rate a to 
the market rate. 
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to give more than the market rate of interest, and the capitalist, 
relying upon their integrity and prudence, might be induced to 
rend ithe could be compensated for the risk by an advance of 
interest: but the law says imperatively,—all men must borrow 
at the same rate. The national loss from the exertions of active- 
minded and industrious men being cramped by the want of 
capital cannot be estimated ; for upon the energies of such men 
mainly depend the greatness and prosperity of the country. Few, 
very few, who are born with the prospect of enjoying a com- 
fortable sufficiency, will emulate the industry of those who are 
doomed to be the artificers of their own fortunes, 

An adherence to a fixed rate of interest, is a thing so palpably 
absurd that it is surprising any can be found to advocate it. The 
wants of mankind may ebb and flow; profits may vary from one — 
extreme to another ; but the value of money, which depends upon 
the urgency of those wants and the extent of those rofits, is to 
remain the same! The defenders of this system urge the antiquity 
of the law, and the wisdom of our ancestors. Without pretending 
to impugn that wisdom, we may observe, that this argument is 
seldom deserving of attention ; for such are the variations in 
human affairs,—and all laws are intended for existing circum- 
stances,—that we can never be certain that our ancestors would 
have thought that law, which they recommended in their own 
day, fit for the age in which we live. But in the present case, 
the argument is most unhappily chosen; for when the statute 
which assigns five per cent. as the limit of legal interest, was 

assed, the market rate was about four, and the legal rate was 

ixed at five on the very ground that the legal rate should be 
above the market rate. to have been consistent, then, these 
sticklers for the wisdom of our ancestors should, when the 
market rate of interest reached five per cent. during the late war, 
have endeavoured to have had the legal rate raised to six. But 
no.—It has been discovered, by a process of reasoning far beyond 
our powers to develope, that five per cent. is the natural inter- 
est of money ;—that this mystical limit is the mainspring of our 
national ace nae ;—and Mr. Preston sees in it a standard of 
value regulating the price of land, and every other commodity. 
Hence, the predictions are not few, nor lightly uttered, that 
should the rashness of the present, or any future age, tear 
from our statute book a law so operative and so beneficial, all 
the political and commercial interests of the state will be con- 
founded in one dire convulsion. 

To conclude. Absurd as the Usury Laws are in principle ; 
useless or pernicious as they are in practice ; we should, however, 
hesitate before we recommended that they should be torn at- 
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once, root and branch, from the statute book, such a measure 
would offend the honest prejudices of multitudes, and —_ 
cause some temporary derangement in the money market. We 
would indeed advise that they should be wre to by one law, 
but that law Fe 8m in its operation. The legal rate might 
now be raised to six per cent. and continue at that rate for 
two years: for the gale seven might be the legal rate ; and 
after that period the laws might be wholly repealed. It might be 
beneficial that this progression should be slower, and the period 
extended. We merely wish to state, that a law upon this princi- 
ple seems to us the most expedient mode of getting rid of a 
system, which, however erroneous and prejudicial, has, from its 
long continuance, almost become part and parcel of our consti- 
tution, and is considered by many as the only sure protection 


against the most grievous oppression and fraud in money trans- 
actions. 


Art. VI.—Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. | 


WE sincerely trust that the long list of noble and wealthy names 
annexed to the proposed subscription for erecting a monument 
to the late Mr. Kemble, will not after all be recorded as a dead 
letter; and that some personage of sufficient rank and influence 
will, at the end of the ei interval which has elapsed, step for- 
ward to expedite what was so well begun. It would be a pity 
that the bitter old proverb, “* Out of sight, out of mind,” should 
in this instance be verified to the reproach of the many who 
admired him as an actor, a critic, and a scholar, and esteemed 
him asa man; who vied with one another in the tribute of those 
public honours which accompanied his retirement from the 
stage, and who saw with regret his departure to lay his bones in 
a foreign land:—that not even a bust should commemorate the 
noble features of a person whose name will be sufficiently con- 
spicuous in the more familiar history of the times; whose 
genius and research gave rise to a new era in dramatic improve- 
ments; and whom it will hereafter be our boast to have seen in a 
peculiar of characters in which he will probably remain 
unapproachable. Lest, however, such things should be within the 
list of ssibilities, let us examine how far and how well private 
friendahip has done its part in commemorating one whom we 
shall always associate with the perfect idea of the ‘“‘noble Roman,” 
and whose “pietas et prisca fides,” as well as his real dignity of 
character, well warranted the assimilation. | 

VOL, I. 2c 
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From all that has come to our knowledge, as well as from the 
internal evidence contained in Mr. Boaden’s book, to which no 
rival has yet appeared, we are inclined to think it an authentic 
document, written by a man, master of his subject, and possess- 
ing much collateral information calculated to throw an interest 
and alight upon it. To begin with the —a the following 
passage appears to us to give a just idea of Mr. Boaden’s design, 
and the in which he has executed it :-— 


“ Enough in these volumes has been detailed, to afford the reader 
a correct idea of the actor and the man. I have shown him, as he 
would wish professionally to be seen, by the side of kindred merit; 
and, in private life, as his character appeared to one, who really loved 
him. Ihave thus endeavoured to repay some of the benefits, which I 
derived from his friendship; and vanity may hope to have extended 
the fame of a man of genuine worth, an actor of first-rate excellence. 
What is beyond this object, I consider, as filling up a group of which 
uE is the principal figure—as combining an action in which unis in- 
terest was progressive and important.” —p. 586, vol. ii. 


~ Mr. Boaden accordingly commences his narrative from the 
period of Garrick’s death, and Sheridan’s established success as 
a dramatist. About the time of the retirement of the former, 
Kemble made his first appearance at Wolyerhampton, in the 
character of Theodosius. is father, Mr. Roger Kemble, ma- 
nager of a north-western company, and his mother, whose sterlin 
character and austere manners are painted to the life, had intend 
him for a learned profession ; but the performance of a juvenile 
character some years before, and the force of example, deter- 
mined him to embrace the stage. His time, however, seems to 
have been profitably spent at the Roman Catholic seminary, at 
rt Sedgely Park, and subsequently at Douay, in the cultivation of 

tt those studies which reflected a dignity both on himself and _ his 
oa chosen calling, and which at a later period’ of life embraced a 
wey wide circle of ancient and modern languages, as well as subjects 
1 of an abstruser nature. 
iB Great credit is due to Mr. Boaden, for the skill and humour 
f i with which he exposes the silly reports circulated concerning the 
ay two years of Kemble’s life, which preceded his engagement with 
ii Tate Wilkinson’s York company in 1778; and which seem to 
ie have been spent respectably and studiously. A year afterwards, 
bie his spirited conduct in vindicating the dignity of his profession 
De under the persecution of certain country critics, brought him 
into favourable notice. 

The anecdote, which is most characteristic of the high gen- 
tlemanly spirit of the man, is related in pp. 25 to 30, vol. 1. 

During the three years of Mr. Kemble’s engagement with the 
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York company, his career appears to have been a varied one 
as author, oratorical lecturer, and actor. In the latter capacity, 
it should seem, he did not at that time meet with any brilliant 
success; while, however, his character and general attainments 
procured him the respect of his associates. In 1781, he formed 
an engagement with Daly, the manager of the Dublin theatre ; 
and during a subsequent professional visit to Cork, an instance of 
his conduct and firmness occurred, of the same nature with that 
already alluded to. The story, which relates to Mrs, Crouch, 
then Miss Phillips, is mentioned in pp. 47, 48, vol. i. ! 
_ In 1783, Mr. Kemble made his first appearance on the Drury- 
lane boards in the character of Hamlet, his way being paved by 
the brilliant success of his sister, Mrs. Siddons, then entering on 
her zenith. 
His own merits, however, were sufficient to stamp him as a 
leading actor in public estimation, and his success seems to have 
been decided from the first: but his choice of characters was for 
some time few, the ground being pre-occupied by actors of more 
established reputation, and the etiquette of the theatre forbidding 
a transfer of their parts. At no time, indeed, does the corps dra- 
matique appear to have been stronger in every branch ; or the 
theatrical profession to have more steadily flourished, The 
gratifying patronage which it enjoyed at this period, is described 
con amore in the following passage :-— 


“Theatres, too, were profitable concerns, and interested nearly 
alike all the ranks of society. Men of the highest powers enjoyed 
and took pride in the drama of their country. The pit displayed its 
prescriptive rows of critics, at the head of whom sat Charles Macklin; 
while the boxes frequently exhibited, along with the beauty of higher 
life, the glory of our senate, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Lord Loughborough, 
and a long train of imitators; and it became an article of attraction 
in our newspapers, to state, the following day, the names of those 
who the preceding night had honoured the theatre with their presence. 
At the same time, the high rank of the frequenters begat a demand 
for a very careful dress, and polite and accommodating manners, in 
such as approached them. We had then no such horrors as’ bears in 
their own skins, with a dozen capes, like coachmen, standing up in 
the side boxes with their hats on, insensible of the demands of respect 
towards the gentler sex; and ready, and even anxious, to crown their 
insolence, by a boxing match in the lobby.”—pp. 216-7, vol. i. 


In these days, too, that vile piece of profligacy, the ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,” (which we believe has in some shape or other become 
since a stock play,) died a natural death after six nights’ pene 
ance. The efforts of Holcroft, one of the heaviest and sourest 
of radicals, to rescue his “ys bantling from perdition, by 
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performing himself the lively part of Figaro, must have been 
exquisitely diverting. 

Soon after the period of Kemble’s début at Drury-lane, Hol- 
man, Pope, and Mrs. Jordan made their first appearance. The 
success of the latter was as immediate as that of Mrs. Siddons 
in a different line. In 1785, the stage was deprived of one of its 
brightest ornaments in Henderson, an estimable man, and an 
actor of the most versatile genius, on whom alone the peculiar 
mantle of Garrick seems to have fallen. The critique on his 
performances is done in a masterly style, and is valuable in ad- 
dition to those documents which we already possess of his pro- 
found skill and feeling. 

In 1788, Kemble married Mrs. Brereton, widow of the actor 
of that name, and deservedly esteemed for her conduct under 
painful circumstances, into which it would be irrelevant to enter. 

In the same year, the actor so justly styled “Gentleman 
Smith,” retired from the stage after thirty-five campaigns, leav- 
ing the tragic field open to his more youthful competitor. In 
tragedy, Smith appears to have been not more than useful and 
respectable, his forte lying in the higher characters of genteel 
comedy :— 


‘Although I have already given my opinion generally of his 
talents, a few parting words upon this occasion, while they acknow- 
ledge the satisfaction he so frequently gave to me, may perfect the 
notion I wish to leave of his distinct excellence. He was then, cer- 
tainly, the most manly performer of my time. He gave the complet- 
est idea of a warm, generous, and courageous character, and this not 
assumed, but inherent ; reflected from the actor upon the part, rather 
than imposed by the part upon the actor. In the comedies of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh, there has been nothing since his 
time endurable. Manly gaiety and frivolity are of different forms ; 
the substitutes of whatever age have looked, I confess, childish after 
Smith. The Charles of the ‘School for Scandal’ died with him.” — 
pp. 387-8, vol. i. 


His parting address, partaking as it does of the sincere and 
manly character pel the man, we like rather better than 
Mr.  Siieehe seems inclined to do. On such occasions, a few 
words to the purpose are best. 

In 1789, Kemble, who had now attained the distinguished 
theatrical rank which his sister had held for seven years previous, 
accepted the management of Drury-lane Theatre. This office 
had been abandoned in disgust by King, on whom all the la- 
borious and disagreeable part had been saddled without any 
authority to sweeten it: the proprietérs, however, finding that a 
different course must be followed with a man of Kemble’s cha- 


racter, invested him with full powers, which he exercised till the 
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difficulties and embarrassments of the theatre provoked him to 
throw up his office in 1796 :— 


“Influence, in a variety of ways, thwarted him; absurd schemes 
annoyed him; and, above all, difficulties arising from old debts and 
the building of a new theatre, really took him more time to remove, 
though only for the passing day, than all the proper business of his 
station, twice told. A variety of pleasant billets announced to the 
treasurer, that ‘a leading actor or actress would not go on, without 
the arrears of salary were paid up.’ One of the stage furnishers 
would not supply an article essential to a coming novelty, on all the 
pledges of the proprietors, unless Mr. Kemble would pass his word 
or the payment.’ His good nature often led him into such engage- 
ments ; and, usually, money was found to keep him harmless. At 
length, I well remember, my friend had the mortification to be arrested 
on one of these engagements, and his indignation was extreme to be so 
wickedly disgraced. When the duty he had to discharge was considered, 
perhaps a seat should have been provided him in a certain assembly, to 
secure the public appearance of the manager upon all occasions, by 
the inviolability of his person.* If there was one individual more 
particularly than another scrupulous as to fair dealing in the world, 
that one was Mr. Kemble ; but his ways and means were all sinmple 
and direct. He was, through life, a child even in the forms of busi- 
ness; but, in the literal sense of the terms, a punctual paymaster and 
strictly honest man. On this occasion the person got his money ; and 
Mr. Kemble relinquished the management.”—pp. 185-6, vol. ii. 


His good-humour and accommodating spirit, however, had 
not left him. Conceiving it an actor’s duty rather to aid the 
joint efforts of his associates, than to sacrifice the general effect to 
individual display, he was as ready to run the chance of breakin 
his’ back in Percy, as he had before been to act Cromwell an 
Griffith in the same play, or strain his voice into a song in Coeur 
de Lion, (a circumstance the recollection of which much 
diverted him. ) 


“ There was one remarkable point of character in Mr. Kemble; that, 
out of the management, and where responsibility was upon others, he 
was the gentlest of all great actors. ‘* He would po any thing.’ So 
that when he was cast into Percy, in the present piece, a sort of Har- 
lequin hero, who gets into his enemy's castle after his Columbine, 
Angela ; he had to climb from a sofa to a Gothic window, and, being 
alarmed by his black guards, he has to fall from the height flat again 
at his length upon the said sofa, and seem asleep, as they had before 


| 


* **There is another and a more honourable reason, which was ass in the 
case of Roscius, and applies equally to Mr. Kemble. ‘ Whom the people of Rome 
know to be a better man, than He is an actor; and while he makes the first figure 
on the stage for his art, is worthy of the senate for bis virtue,’” seal 
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seen him, This he did, as boldly and suddenly, as if he had been 
shot.”’—pp. 206-7, vol. ii. 


The bniliant success of the “Stranger” and “Pizarro,” under the 
auspices of Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, recruited materially the 
funds of Drury-lane. That the play of “De Montfort” did not meet 
with a similar reception, was a great source of mortification to 
the former, who had bestowed unusual pains on the study of the 
part, and the getting up of the whole. The drama failed from a 
want of sufficiently varied interest, and from its passing the com- 
prehension of the galleries; but the judicious few will never 
forget the thrilling effect of Kemble’s acting in the last scenes, 
or the grace and dignity of Mrs. Siddons, who must have been 
especially in the eye of the authoress. Mr. Boaden, we find, 
joms in the common cry against Joanna Baillie, as too metaphy- 
sical a dramatist. One day, perhaps, her powerful genius will 
be better appreciated. 

In 1802, after a series of little pecuniary annoyances, of which 
we have already had a specimen, and finding that a title could 
not be made out to the share in Drury-lane, which he was 
desirous of purchasing in order to increase his influence, Kemble 
bought from Lewis a sixth of the Covent-garden property, and 
transferred his services to that theatre :— | 


“Tam myself convinced, however irreconcilable such a thing might 
be to his general prudence, that he expected to survive those with 
whom he should connect himself; and that he really then ambitioned 
a theatre, to be called exclusively after his name. As a proof of this, 
afterwards, in his agreement with Mr. Harris, an additional clause was 
attached to the deed, by which he was, on the death of the chief pro- 

rietor, to have an option of purchasing THE WHOLE at a specific sum, 
50,0007, 

“The clamour to which I have above alluded started from persons 
connected with the theatre, who endeavoured to excite odium against 
the members of a family, which, they said, ‘had made their fortunes 
under the roof of Drury, and now left it to its fate, to carry all their 
talents and their connections to the rival house.’ But I have suffi- 
ciently shown, that they were very disagreeably situated as to the salaries 
for which they laboured, and they were large creditors of the concern, 
Even patience itself cannot be entirely without limits.”’—p. 322, vol. ii, 


From the period of this last step may be dated the ill-fortune 
of Mr. Kemble, and the annoyances which subsequently beset 
him. As to the Roscius fever, he probably foresaw that it would 
last not much longer than the delusion of the Fortunate Youth, 
(a personage who caused almost as much sensation in his day,) 
has since done: but the burning of Covent-garden in September, 
1808, was an event which, while it destroyed the fruits of twenty- 
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five ’ prudence, was a deathblow to the honourable ambition 
which had occupied him during that time; the ambition of 
directing a theatrical establishment perfect in the minutest point. 


This disappointment he Sy to have dwelt more upon, in the © 
by Mr. B., 


conversation detailed than on his own pecuniary losses. 


“* Ves, it has perished, that magnificent theatre, which for all the 
purposes of exhibition or comfort was the first in Europe. It is gone, 
with all its treasures of every description, and some which can never be 
replaced. That trprary, which contained all those immortal produc- 
tions of our countrymen, prepared for the purposes of representation ! 
That vast collection of music, composed by the greatest geniuses in that 
science,—by Handel, Arne, and others ;—most of it manuseript, in the 
original score! That warprose, stored with all the costumes of all 
ages and nations, accumulated by unwearied research, and at ineredible 
expense! Scenery, the triumph of the art, unrivalled for its accuracy, 
and so exquisitely finished, that it might be the ornament of your 
drawing-rooms, were they only large enough to contain it! Of all this 
vast treasure nothing now remains, but the Arms of ENGLAND over the 
entrance of the theatre—and the Roman Eaaie standing solitary in 
the market place.’”’—p. 459, vol. ii, 


Few people indeed are aware of the exactness with which 
Kemble finished up the minutest details of the moving historical 
picture which it was his province to embody. From the bonnet 
of Macbeth, on the form of which Sir Walter Scott was especially 
consulted, to the Penruddock boots, which were cut out after 
his own direction on the most obsolete mahogany pattern; from 
the rosary of Henry the Fourth to the salt dish used at Queen 
Elizabeth’s baptism, nothing escaped his minute eye, and: no 
research was deemed too laborious, which might render the stage 
a study for the artist and antiquary. We do not mean to justify 
the expressions of bitter despondency which follow the last 
quotation. No one, however, who knew the sense of religion 
with which Kemble (though no very strict Catholic) was habitu- 
ally impressed, can imagine for a moment that any profaneness 
was intended by these words, which impartiality required Mr. 
Boaden to report as a record of his friend's feelings at a striking 
crisis. They were rather spoken unguardedly, under the influence 
of strong excitement, by a man who knew the world and the 
public well, and who asked from it “tT the common justice 
which he was not fated to meet with. One would half su 
that he foresaw the O. P. riots and outrages, from which this 
boasted public could not, and the government would not, 
his property and that of the other owners, and during whic 
obnoxious measure of his colleagues was charitably imputed to 
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himself. We shall pass over the disturbances in question, as an 
enigma in the history of jurisprudence. Fifteen years, it will be 
trusted, have introduced more civilized ideas; and perhaps in 
these days the image subject would be protected in claims, 
which though long ago warranted by the decreasing value of 
money, were only brought forward in consequence of a new 
expenditure on the most magnificent scale. The reading of the 
riot act, too, would now perhaps be no longer treated as a mere 
farce, nor a ked rabble, at the beck of a drunken briefless 
vagabond, and a knot of sculking demagogues, allowed to violate 
private property, and exclude the public from its amusements, 
while a platoon of soldiers were within call to eject them. — If the 
theatre be the only arena where every spiteful and cowardly 
oer is to be let loose with impunity, and the seditious are to 
allowed to rehearse for more important occasions, we can only 
say ‘they order these things better in France.” Let us hope, 
however, that still greater improvements are in store, even to the 
exclusion of that standing nuisance the shilling gallery, and its 
orange-peel and quart-bottle critics. : 

We well remember the first time of Kemble’s appearance in 
Coriolanus, after the interests of his brother proprietors had 
imposed on him the office of suing for the ‘ most sweet voices” 
of the mob: and we are surprised that his demeanour escaped the 
notice of so minute an observer as Mr. Boaden. Many of the 
friends of this truly “‘ Roman actor” felt the parallel, and sus- 
pected that he felt it; and we think we are correct in asserting 
(ay that from this time it became his favourite part. On the occa- | 
a sion in question, his height seemed to dilate into something 
| Re colossal, and his countenance to express an intensity of scorn 
ie. which we never before witnessed; while his voice, which was 
/ usually deficient in power, swelled into a tone of sustained 
thunder. The tout ensemble seemed completely to overawe poor 
little Simmons and the imaginary “rats of Rome,” while the 
audience repaid the reiterated peals of applause, 
as if fully entering into the parallel. | | 

We turn with satisfaction to the distinguished public honours 
which attended Mr. Kemble on his final retirement from the s 
in June, 1817, and which must have repaid him for all past vexa- 
tions. The munificent presents of his royal and noble patrons, 
respecting which Mr. Boaden speaks with perfect correctness, 
mt were, we believe, sunk in the re-completion of Covent-garden, 

it the property of which he gave in his lifetime to his brother, the 
a present manager; but the few seasons previous to his retirement 
‘| enabled him to realize a competency adequate to his wants. This 
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he was not fated to enjoy long. We cannot close this notice 
of his life more satisfactorily than with the testimony of oe | 
English clergyman of Lausanne :— a 


“We are naturally grieved at the loss of what was ever amiable, 
excellent, and of good report, as a standing example to all around ; but 
how great, on reflection, should be our joy, that the feeble praise of 
man is succeeded by the immortal honour and approving sinile of the 
best and greatest of all beings! I was with him during the greater a. 

of his last hours, and at the final close; and on commending his ; 
soul to his gracious keeping, whose blood and mediatorial power pee ; 
alone present it spotless before God, I could not avoid secretly exclaim- 
ing, ‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my latter end be 
like his.’ ’——p. 579, vol. ii. 


According to the plan expressed in our first quotation, Mr. 
Boaden has introduced in his narrative a good deal of the con- 
temporary history of the stage, and some sketches of the style 
and manner of the leading actors, in whose day Mr. Kemble 
made his first appearance at Drury-lane. These notices are , 
among the very best parts of the book, touched off with a spirit / 
and observation which bear a considerable analogy to the merits | 
of Zoffani’s pencil :— 


‘* Palmer, in comedy, assumed the refined manners I have been de- 
cribing with great ease, but they were assumed: he seemed to me to 
have attained the station, rather than to have been born to it. In his 
general deportment he had a sort of elaborate grace and stately 
superiority, which he affected on all occasions, with an accompaniment 
of the most plausible politeness. He was the same on and off the 
stage—he was constantly acting the man of superior accomplishments. 
This it was that rendered Palmer so exquisite in ‘ High Life below 
Stairs.’ He was really my Lord Duke’s footman, affecting the airs and 
manners of his master—and here was the difference between him and 
Dodd, who from the radical gentility of his fops, beeame in the kitchen 
the real Sir Harry, instead of his coxcomb and impudent valet. —_. 

‘* Palmer, however, was an actor of infinite address, and sustained a 
very important line of business in the company. He was a man of 
great expense and luxurious habits, perfectly irreclaimable, and usually 
negligent ; ee he would throw up his eyes with astonishment that he 
had lost the word, or cast them down with penitent humility, wipe his 
lips with his eternal white handkerchief to smother his errors, bow 
himself out of the greatest absurdities that continued idleness could 
bring upon him.’’—pp. 53-4, vol. i. 

“Dodd, with more confined powers, was one of the most perfect 
actors that I have ever seen. He was the fopling of the drama rather 
than the age. I mean by this, that his own times rarely showed us 
any thing so highly charged with the vanity of personal exhibition. He 
was, to be sure, the prince of pink heels, and the soul of empty emi- 
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nence. As he tottered rather than walked down the stage, in all the 
protuberance of endless muslin and lace in his cravats and frills, he 
reminded you of the strutting motion of the pigeon. His action was 
suited to his figure. He took his snuff, or his bergamot, with a delight 
so beyond all grosser enjoyments, that he left you no doubt whatever 
of the superior happiness of a coxcomb.”—p. 55, vol. i. 

“Mr. Bensley here offers himself to my recollection as the only 
perfect representative of another character in the same comedy ; the 
smiling, yellow stockened, and cross-gartered Malvolio. All his pecu- 
liarities of deportment here aided his exhibition of the steward—the 
sliding ziz-zag advance and retreat of his figure fixed the attention to 
his stockings and his garters. His constrained smile, his hollow laug 
his lordly assumption, and his ineffable contempt of all that opposed 
him in the way to greatness were irresistibly diverting.””—p. 57, vol. i. 

_ “In Pierre, Mr, Bensley distinguished himself greatly ; and his Iago, 
if it yielded to any, yielded only to the profound skill of Henderson. His 
voice had something superhuman in its tone, and his cadence was lofty 
and imposing. If i had been suddenly asked what Bensley was most 
like, I should have said, a creature of our poet’s fancy, Prospero. In 
that part he was in truth a mighty magician, and the awful accents 
that he poured out seemed of power to wake sleepers from their graves, 
and to control those who possessed an absolute mastery over th 
elements.” —pp. 57-8, vol. i. 

“* His (Parsons’s) Foresight was a perfect thing; and his Corbaccio 
in ‘ The Fox’ astonished and delighted the best judges in the art. His 
deafness in this wretched cormorant was truth itself—his eager expect- 
ation of Volpone’s decease—his villanous temptations of Mosca, and 
his miserable delight at every succeeding invention of the Parasite, 
were above all praise. Nor was his expression confined to his face, 
amply as the features did their office; but every passion circulated 
in him to the extremities, and spoke in the motion of his feet or the 
more striking intelligence of his hands: the latter became the claws of 
a harpy, when they crawled over the parchment, which blasted all his 
pry rode showing that Mosca had become the heir of Volpone, instead 
of himself. 


62, vol. i. 

Pia “He (Henderson) would sometimes delight to show, without 

P y language, the rapid and opposite emotions, as they rise and chase each 
. : a other in the mind. A masterly effort of this kind was Falstaff’s reading 
Ee the letter from Mrs. Ford in the presence of the ‘foolish carrion’ Mrs. 
Quickly. First, you saw, that he had ‘his belly full of Ford ;’—her 


messenger even was an object of detestation. He glanced over the 
a beginning of the letter, and pished at its apologies. He turned again 

to the messenger, to see how her air was in unison with the language 
of her mistress, The cudgel of Ford then seemed to fall upon his 
shoulders, and he shrunk from the enterprise. He read a sentence or 
two of the letter,—a spark of lechery twinkled in his eye, which turned 
for confirmation of his hopes upon love’s ambassadress—and thus the 
images of suffering and desire, of alarm and enjoyment, succeeded one 
another, until at last the oil of incontinency in him settled above the 
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water of the Thames, and the ‘divinity of odd numbers determined 
him to risk the ¢hird adventure.’ ’-—pp. 77-8, vol. i. | , 


We meet also with a number of diverting anecdotes, among 
which, the perplexity attending the production of his own ghost 
ic good-humouredly given by Mr. B.; also, descriptions of 
extraordinary débuts, to which we wish could have been added 
that most memorable one of our friend Liston, in Romeo, an exhi- 
bition we conceive quite equal in its way to old Bannister’s Polly. 

On most subjects immediately connected with acting, and on 
more than one point relating to composition, we are pleased with 
Mr. Boaden’s criticisms. The theatre, he tells us, has been his 
priucipal study and amusement from his youth ; and he certainly 
appears not only a good judge of acting, but a vivid narrator of 
its effects upon himself, as well as a nght-minded moral critic as 
to its proper legitimate subjects. (See pp. 223, 286, vol. i., and 
pp. 78, 260, vol. ii.) We wish we could speak as favourably of 

is general good taste, but in this there is in many points a wo- 
ful deficiency.. His style often sinks into a sort of hobbling 
gossip, tinged with his own prejudices and feelings on matters 
rather irrelevant, and broken by awkward or flippant apostrophes, 
such as the following :— 


“ Alas! excuse the unthinking idlers, dear and incom Je woman ! 
If in Lady Macbeth the terror you excited was unequalled,—the agony 
produced by your Isabella, your Belvidera, your Shore, your Mrs. 
Beverley, as little admitted any rational comparison.”—p. 119, vol. i. 

“The reader is by this time aware of the grand secret, and therefore 
ready to burst in upon me with, ‘ Well, but tell me what was Lewis 
in the piece?’ and, ‘ Spare your arithmetic; never count the turns, 
once, and a million.’ Mr, Lewis, Sir, I answer, since you will not 
allow me to tell Reynold’s story, (indeed I never knew a man who 
could tell one of his stories after nimseLr,) Mr. Lewis was a Welsh 
gentleman of great sprightiless named Haphazard ;—Mr. Quick culti- 
vated the black-letter; Mr. Fawcett,—but enough, I see you under- 
standing much of his design, and can guess at its execution.”— 
pp- 190-1, vol. ii, 


He is disposed also to waste much anger and pleasantry on 
such insignificant personages as the provincial fine lady whom the 
audience turned out for interrupting Kemble’s performance; on 
the y churchwardens who would have stolen the teeth out 
of Milton’s head; and lastly on some thousands of tailors, who 
twice come in for a ninefold measure of his satire. Added to 
this there is too much of the tendency to display erudition, and 
gravel himself in metaphysics ; as well as to lose sight of his own 
meaning in running after fine expressions. The following sen- 
tence, strongly akin to that in vol. i. p. 292, respecting Othello, 
will be by most people denominated a poem :— p 
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“If intellectual power were to be measured by an architectural 
seale, I should readily admit, that while you could conceive a grander 
edifice, fancy might be allowably suffered to exert itself upon a theatre 
worthy of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble, Miss Farren and Mrs. 
Jordan,.”—p. 41, vol. ii. 


“ Though fancy sleep, my love is deep.” 


We hope that it is with the meaning of the sentence as with 
Master Stephen's love, “the deeper the sweeter.” 

We will not quarrel with him for the want of taste displayed in 
his notices of the “ Stranger,” the *‘ Gamester,” and ‘De Montfort,” 
as it is the “ zeal without knowledge”’ of a good heart and sound 
principles. Nor do we censure the proportions in which he has 
bestowed his praise, nor his choice of its objects. We are merel 
diverted with the deliberate Pindaric self-possession with which 
evety now and then he prepares to distribute his honours; or 
rather, (to quote our friend Knickerbocker,) “ with that air of 
chuckling gratulation with which he draws forth a choice morsel 
to regale a favourite.” Among these favourites Sheridan certainl 
seems not to have stood; and Mr. Boaden has shown muc 
ingenuity in pointing out some of his plagiarisms. 

But, wherever Kemble is his subject, the friendly imstinct of 
Mr. Boaden seems to have stood in the stead of taste, and 
to have prescribed exactly what, and how much, ought to be said 
for the pu of doing justice without showing undue partiality. 
We could, however, have wished the incident mentioned in p. 75, 
vol. ii., left out, though certainly it has caused us a smile. John 
Philip Kemble, in the character of a tipsy eagle, escaping from 
Sheridan’s aviary, presents a more ludicrous idea than Daniel 
O‘Rourke’s eagle, swearing upon his conscience, with his claw 
upon his breast. 

The convivial weaknesses into which Kemble was in thecourse of 
his life betrayed, are very well known already: we apprehend, how- 
ever, that they were much less frequent, and discontinued at a much 
earlier period of life than is commonly supposed. Without defend- 
ing such failings, we must remark, nevertheless, that the merit of 
abstemiousness under mental and bodily exhaustion, and circum- 
stances of excitement and anxiety, is much greater than in 
ordinary cases. Pitt certainly possessed it not, any more than 
Fox or Sheridan, and, though inferior in result and importance, 
the trials of a leading actor are very similar to those of a great 
orator; with this additional source of anxiety that he is at the 
beck of each individual among the multitudes who listen to him, 
and whose individual tastes are to be gratified at the same mo- 
ment. Independent of the example of the gay company into 
which they are thrown, some actors, it may be said, prime them- 
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selves for this fiery ordeal, others are tempted to recruit wearied 
nature too freely after it, or to enjoy their recent triumph on the 
spur of the moment; a third class more wisely steer between the 
straits of temptation. In Kemble’s case, from the nature of his 
constitution, severe fasting was as necessary a preparative to an 
important part as severe study; and probably after one of these 
La Trappe days, or during their intervals, the restorative might 
be more freely taken, and operate more strongly than on a man 
who eat his daily diner in comfort. But, — of this, for we 
are conscious of standing on indefensible ground, _ 

By this time, we believe, the vulgar mistake is cleared up 
respecting the supposed reserve and austerity of Kemble. No 
man in fact ever had less of it in private life. While Bannister’s 
natural character was that of a grave man, and poor Suett, like 
the celebrated Carlini, was dying of nervous horrors off the stage, 
while he kept the world in a roar on it, Kemble’s spirits were 
uniformly cheerful, and could be playful, even to boyishness, 
‘** when no fool was coming.’’* 

None but brothers of the latter extensive. guild can sneer, we 
imagine, at the anecdote of the chimney-sweeps, told in p. 276, 
vol. ii. It was, in fact, a kind action done in the kindest way, 
by a man whose real importance could afford to be caught nap- 
ping; and much reminds us of Sterne’s little trait of the pinch 
of snuff taken out of the grateful beggar’s box. In the same spirit 
was the grave Cervantic harangue which accompanied the guinea 
to the honest guardsmen. A sly touch of Mr. Kemble’s vocation 
from his own lips, accompanied by a compliment to themselves, 
was no small sweetener to the donation. 

If we were to describe how this considerate delicacy extended 
itself to the more important actions of Mr. Kemble’s private life, 
how justly prized he was among his friends, and how adored in 
the circle of his own family, it would be encroaching im a 
wide field of forbidden ground. As a specimen, we might 
let honest John Rousham’s letter speak for itself; directing the 
reader’s attention at the same time to the letter written by Mr. 
Kemble on the death of his father ; in quoting which, Mr.. Boaden 
very justly observes, “1 have little doubt that the following 
touching expression of his feelings, under the loss he had sus- 
— will be thought by most readers the brightest page of his 

hss Ping 
The task of recording that life could not, we think, have fallen 
into more faithful and zealous hands than those of Mr. Boaden, 


© Sce the well-known anecdote of Dr. Clarke, the metaphysician, “ Boys, we 
must be serious, here is fool coming.” 
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who may claim the merit of having worked up agreeably, as well 
as instractively, materials not generally accessible to younger 
men, If occasionally the style descend to a level better befitti 
the life of King, or Parsons,—if a phrase or a sentence now an 
then occur, devoid of that historical dignity which should suit 
itself to his subject,—we will consider these little familiarities 
excusable in one of that privileged class who have from time im- 
memorial been the of rep: of Betterton, Garrick, and other 
great actors ; a sort of green-room Ucalegons, 


** Who wise thro’ time, and narrative with age, 
In summer days like grasshoppers rejoice, 
A bloodless race, that send a feeble voice.” 
Pope’s Homer, book iii. 1. 200. 


Art. VIL—1. Brief Observations on the present State of the 
Waldenses, and upon their actual Sufferings, made in the 
Summer of 1820. By George Lowther, Esq. 1821. : 

2.—A Brief Narration of a Visit to the Vaudois in 182A. 

3.—Brief Memoir respecting the Waldenses, §c. the result of 
Observations made during a short Residence amongst that 
interesting People, in the Autumn of 1814. By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, 1815. 

4.—Narration of an Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont, §c. 
By the Rey. W. S. Gilly. Second Edition, 1825. 


Or the many distinguished travellers who have given to the 
world their observations upon Italy, none have thought it worth 
their while to bestow even a passing remark upon the obscure 
and sequestered people, whose merits and misfortunes are the 
subject of the publications before us. From Addison might have 
been expected some mention of a handful of men, who had then 
so recently attracted the notice of Europe by their heroic defence 
of the faith of their forefathers against kings of the earth, who 
stood up, and rulers who took council together against them. 
But that eminent writer devoted himself to a study (certainly 
possessing no ordinary interest) of medals and monuments of 
past times, on which, however, his remarks are seldom striking, and 
often common-place; whilst his learning displayed itself too 
much in direct and showman-like quotations. On the other 
hand, there is a classical spirit pervading every page of Eustace 
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that will ever render his tour, however inaccurate, a delightful 
romance: but Eustace was a Catholic ; and, liberal as he,was, it 
could hardly be expected of him that, even were he aware of their 
existence, he should espouse the cause of the Protestants of Pied- 
mont. Forsyth, indeed, as a Scotchman, might, have found. in 
this transalpine church, as it exists at present, if nothing else. at 
least a form of wounip. which, from its resemblance to that of 
his ‘own country, might have bespoke his notice and commenda- 
tion; but sculpture and architecture, the academician and the 
poet, were not to be met with in the. vallies of the Alps, and 
these were the objects that almost exclusively drew forth the 
attention and antithesis of this Tacitus of the north. Other 
travellers there are who have hovered about the very confines of 
the Vaudois, with the hope (not cherished in yain) of determin- 
ing the track of the hero of Carthage ; but whilst they kindled at 
the recollection of noble achievements in arms against the tem- 
1 power of Rome, they overlooked, like the rest, efforts no 
ess glorious, which the same scenes might have suggested against 
the spiritual power of the city of the Seven-hills, which the revival 
of the Roman Catholic controversy will no longer suffer to slumber 
in oblivion. 
From the pamphlets whose titles we have given at the head of 
our article, which serve rather to excite than satisfy curiosity, 
from Mr. Gilly’s * libelli,”’ which is respectable from its 
motives, though sadly defective in arrangement and precision, 
and, from some other authenic sources of information, we will 
endeavour to lay before our readers a brief account of a church 
built. in every sense of the word “‘ upon a rock,’’ alike venerable 
from its date, its sufferings, and its perseverance to the end, 
Amongst the recesses of the Cottian Alps, to the south-west of 
Turin, and between the Clusone and Pelice, two mountain torrents 
which empty themselves into the Po, lives a race of men who, in — 
the heart of a Catholic country, and op d by Catholic 
cutions, have held the essential articles of the reformed faith 
from a period the most remote, probably from the times when 
christianity was first planted amongst men. 
Inhabitants of the valleys of the Alps, these primitive people 
have been long known by the name of Vaudois, Vallenses, or 
Waldenses, a term which, though in its origin simply denoting 
the region where they dwelt, has since, like that of Albigenses 
and Romanists, been commonly used in reference to the religious 
opinions they professed. In saying this we are, of course, aware 
that we have the Bishop of Meaux and the Catholics against us, 
but Peter Waldo the heretic of Lyons, with whom, according to 
them, the sect originated, and from whom it derived its appella- 
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tion, was excommunicated by the archbishop of that place in 
1172, and is nowhere spoken of earlier than the year 1160; 
whereas it may be gathered from a Waldensian MS., entitled 
“ La Nobla Lecon,” written about the year 1100, of which we 


au shall have occasion to speak again, that the Vaudois were at that 
aa time a distinct congregation. It may be further argued, that 


“4 there is good reason for supposing the heresy of the Subalpine 
pe and Paterines to have been no other than that of the Waldenses 
a under a more ancient designation; that no shadow of proof subsists 
ay of Peter Waldo having ever set foot in Piedmont, and that a 
aU substantial difference is observable between his followers, and the 
ek Vaudois, in the bold assumption of the clerical office by the 
Pe former, whilst the latter have scrupulously and uniformly with- 
al held from unordained persons all ecclesiastical functions.* True 
nit i it is that many of the disciples of Waldo spread themselves 
: og amongst the Albigenses, and some amongst the inhabitants of 
7 yy Piedmont, probably as persons holding opinions in part agreeing with 
2 ai their own ; so that it 1s very possible, from this cirumstance, that 
te in succeeding times a confusion of name should have arisen, even 
ak without an attempt (which however there most likely was) to serve 
fi. thereby a dishonest and party purpose. | 

‘ i For the early opinions of this interesting portion of the Chris- 
- tian church, Mr. Gilly quotes a manuscript confession bearing date 


1120, and a catechism, which he assigns to the thirteenth cen- 
sary both preserved in the university library at Cambridge, and 
both, we apprehend, records of very doubtful value. 

The catechism, if we mistake not, was once said to have been 
written about the year 1100, till it was discovered that it quotes 
scripture as distinguished into chapters, which was a division that 
was not effected for more than a hundred and fifty years after. 


ae What may be the grounds for giving it to the thirteenth century 
RE we know not; we hope it is not the obvious advantage of ascrib- 
: Te ing to it the greatest possible antiquity, which was consistent with 
Hi q a due regard to the anachronism in question. The same argu- 
aie ment applies against the early date of the confession; of which, 
a moreover, the first article, containing an avowal of belief in the 

apostles’ creed, is manifestly intended to rebut a charge of 


‘58 heterodoxy upon this point, advanced against the Waldenses 
aan (whether for the first time or not) long afterwards, and which 
1 could scarcely have been advanced at all, had a declaration so 
explicit been at that time in existence. Certain it is that Allix, 
a writer of great caution, fidelity, and research, and who published 
his account of the churches of Piedmont after Sir Samuel Mor- 


® See Allix on the Churches of Piedmont, c. 24. 
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land had presented. these manuscripts to Cambridge, makes no 
use of either document. Still we may collect some of the leading 
tenets of the Waldenses from an authority above suspicion, the 
testimony of their enemies. Raynerius, a Jacobite of the thir- 
teenth century, in the midst of foul and inconsistent accusations, 
such as were levelled against the primitive Christians by the 
heathens of old, and in later times by the Catholics of Franee 
against their Protestant fellow-subjects, informs us that they gave 
no credit to modern miracles, rejected extreme unction, held 
offerings for the dead as nothing worth except to the priests, 
neglected the festivals, denied the doctrines of transubstantiation, 
purgatory; and the invocation of saints; and to sum up all, be- 
ieved the church of Rome to be the whore of Babylon. When 
we listen to the more friendly voice of the ‘* Noble Lesson,” we 
are told, “if there be an honest man who desires to love God, 
and fear Jesus Christ, who will neither slander, nor swear, nor lie, 
nor commit adultery, nor kill, nor steal, nor avenge himself of 
his enemies, they presently say of such a one, he is a Vaudés, 
and worthy of death.” In the course of the same composition, 
(which is in verse, ) the several articles of the law are enumerated, 
that against idols not excepted, the duty of searching the scrip- 
tures is enjoined, as also that of praying to the Trinity, though 
without a word in favour of the virgin or saints; and confession 
and absolution are represented as unavailing, the power of for- 

iving sins, though usurped by the clergy, from the time of Pope 
Sylvester downwards, belonging to God, and to God only. 

- That such were the main articles of the early creed of the Wal- 
denses would further appear, by comparing it with that of their 
descendants, who migrated to Bohemia, and whose religious 
sentiments are left upon record by <= Aineas Sylvius in a 
spirit of candour and liberality which forms a pleasing contrast 
to the scurrilous language bestowed on them by other writers of 
the church of Rome. To:this language, however, the best 'reply 
will be found in the conflicting assertions of the accusers them- 
selves. These the learned Usher has collected and compared, 
and it will therefore be enough to observe that whilst one declares 
the Waldenses to have.set no bounds to their lust—another affirms 
that they abhorred impurity of all kinds ; that whilst by one they 
are charged with rejecting the apostles’ creed, and the salutation 
of the virgin, by another they are represented as receiving the 
whole of the new Testament, which contains them. That by one 
they are said to use no prayer but the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer;” by ano- 
ther to pray at greater or less length, and seven times aday; that 
according to one they penile to consecrate the elements; 
according to another — is the work of the priests ; 
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of whom, according to a third, there are actually three distinct 
orders. But of this enough; on a review, however, of these 
heretical opinions, we are surely furnished with a triumphant 
answer to a question which the Romanists have taught every 
priest ‘ that can scarce understand his brieviary,” to ask—where 
was the religion of Protestants before Luther? not in the Bible 
only, may it be replied, though ia the bible it was, but in the 
vallies of Piedmont, * in the fastnesses of the mountains, (to use 
a beautiful quotation of Jewell’s,) as it was in such places of old 
that the prophets prophesied from the spirit of God.” 

It was reasonable, then, that this little society, (less, indeed, now 
than some centuries ago,) should awaken the strongest sympathy 
of Protestant states, and accordingly Protestant states have inter- 
fered from time to time by money and remonstrances; and 
England, it is unnecessary to say, has not been wanting in the 
hour of need. It is with pride that an Englishman reads the 
firm and dignified language of Cromwell, (for he had the merit 
of upholding the country in its foreign relations,) which he 
addressed to the duke of Savoy, on his cruel persecution of this 
gallant race of men, and to Louis XIV., on his aiding and abet- 
ting measures so sanguinary and unjust. 

t is true that the sincerity of these demonstrations of pity and 
regard may be questioned by those who call to mind, that their 
author was the same Cromwell who had put to the sword man, 
woman, and child, at Drogheda, but a few years before, with a 
cruelty unexampled even in those days of blood: and that the 
inditer of memorials, in which the loyalty of the sufferers is 
so properly urged as an argument in their favour, was the same © 
Milton who had justified the murder of his own sovereign in a 
deliberate address to his countrymen, and who had taught that 
it was a good work, even an honour belonging to saints, “ to bind 
their kings in chains, and their nobles in links of iron.’’* 

But to return; reasonable it was that Protestant states should 
feel a deep interest in the Vaudois. Their sufferings and their 
weakness pleaded alike for their protection and support; and, 
what would be no less a matter of concern to those who had the 
advancement of the Reformation at heart, their extermination 
would probably be fatal to the further progress of that good cause 
in those regions. 

And here we must be permitted to remark, that amongst the 
schemes for spreading Christianity, pure and undefiled, over the 
face of the earth, for which our own times are so honourably 
distinguished, the value of these detached asylums of the reformed 


* See Iconoclast, p. 204. 
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faith, is not, perhaps, duly appreciated, nor their preservation 
sufficiently secured, It is the nature of the human mind to rush 
into opposites, and even to think the reverse of wrong right. A 
Catholic has been taught to believe a great deal too much; and 
therefore his next step, if any step he takes, will probably be to 
believe nothing at all. To abjure Catholicism is with him to 
abjure Christianity ; for so every member of the church of Rome 
has been accustomed to think from his childhood upwards. He 
sees no halting-place between these extremes; he has never suf- 
fered himself, or been suffered by others, candidly to examine 
whether a faith in the gospel is not consistent with a denial of 
the Pope; and when he finds himself constrained by common 
sense to refuse allegiance to the representative of St. Peter, he 
knows not how he can hold concord with Christ, and so abandon 
both. In proof of this nothing can be more to the purpose than 
Mr. Blanco White’s most interesting self-dissection, in his “ Evi- 
dences against Catholicism.” The process he underwent was 
precisely such as we have described, Though educated in the 
straightest principles of the Spanish church, and at an early age 


ordained to the priestly office, he had a mind too inquisitive, 


when it had arrived at maturity, to acquiesce in a creed which 
made such large demands on his credulity, so that at length he 
deserted it altogether, and betook himself to the wilderness of 
unbelief. He arrived in England under a persuasion, common to 
many Spaniards, that a nation so enlightened as our own, could 
only consider religion as a useful engine of state, and that in his 
present frame of mind he should there meet with kindred and 
congenial spirits. Happily he was deceived. A friend, for whose 
talents and acquirements he had a respect, he found; but he 
found him, to his surprise, a believer. He could now speak 


without restraint; he could argue without fear of the Inquisition. _ 


He entered our churches, and’ saw nothing there but reasonable 
service. By accident, (providentially, we would rather say,) he 
became acquainted with the writings of an author calculated, above 

other, to penetrate and disperse the clouds of doubt with 
which a lumbering system of irrational faith had enclosed him ; 
the liberal, the persuasive, the luminous, Paley; and led first by 
his “ Natural Theology” (as who is not, whatever the we of 
Ellis may say to the dis ment of such divinity?) to kindly 
and reverential feelings for the Maker and Preserver of all, and 
then by his “ Evidences of Christianity,’ to such various and 
concurrent testimonies to the truth of revelation, as it would be 
unphilosophical to withstand, he saw religion exonerated of a 
weight which had before sunk it, and resuming the clerical 
character which he had quitted . {lien Spain, he settled into 
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a most useful minister of our reformed and tolerant church. It 
was the quiet contemplation of Protestantism that laid the foun- 
dation of all this,—as the polar snow has been supposed to im- 
rt its whiteness to the animals that gaze upon it. Had Mr. 
White continued in Spain, he probably would have continued a 
sceptic or an infidel to his dying day. Hence, then, the wisdom 
of cherishing in every Catholic country, where it is ible, a 
Protestant body, however small; not as a barrack of crusaders 
against the religion of the state, but as a city of refuge that might 
attract the step of the perplexed Catholic, and save him from a 
fruitless search after rest in the “ dry places” of infidelity. 

Nor let it be supposed, that the nations are not ripe for avail- 
ing themselves of such asylums. In Spain, the strong hold of 
papacy, Mr. White, who had the best opportunities of judging, 
asserts, that very few amongst his own class, whether clergy or 
laity, are sincere in their faith. In France, it is notorious, that 
infidelity has spread like a pestilence, where cards are decorated 
with pictures of the last judgment, and children in the streets 
play at carrying out the eucharist with cross and bell. In Italy 
and Sicily there may often be remarked an arch smile on the face 
of the priest, when he exhibits the relics to a heretic, whilst an 
admiration expressed by the complaisant stranger, of the function 
of the day, will be met with a philosophic “ si, @ popolare.” In 
this state of things, then, is it visionary to suppose, that many 
who have deserted it would again embrace the gospel, had they 
the power of beholding it in its simplicity and truth—that many 
might thus discover to their profit, both here and hereafter, even 
in spite of the poet, that temples there are, more delightful to 
enter than those which he declares the most delightful of all ?— 


** Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite ?” 


We have ventured to throw out these observations with the 
hope that they may not be wholly without benefit to the cause of 
the Vaudois, whose wants, spiritual as well as temporal, have been 
lately brought before a public not deaf to such appeals, and under 
the sanction of names which perhaps might render all further 
recommendation needless. The sympathies of Englishmen only 
require direction. Our societies for religious or benevolent pur- 
poses are as many in number and as various in object, as joint- 
stock companies themselves; we only wish, that their relative 
importance and chances of success may be duly kept in sight, and 
that the very oa process, for instance, of converting a Jew, 
may not intrench upon funds that might be applied to ends not 
more worthy perhaps, but less hopeless. Besides, in this case, 
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our national honour and good faith stand almost pledged. In 
1659, near forty thousand pounds was raised by public subscrip- 
tion throughout England and Wales, for the “ poor sufferers in 
the vallies of Piedmont,” after one of their struggles with a duke 
of Savoy. Of this sum, somewhat more than one half was ex- 
pended in relieving their immediate necessities, and the remainder 
vested in commissioners, to be put out to interest for their future 
wants. The necessities of Charles IL., or the papal bigotry of his 
successor, might have prompted the seizure of this charitable 
fund—it is but fair, however, to state, that of this no proof has 
been advanced ; certain it is, that before the year 1695 it seems 
to have disappeared; when Queen Mary, in t part, supplied 
its place by a grant of 500/. per annum to the Vaudois’ pastors in 
Piedmont and Germany; and “by information which I have 
incidentally received,” says Dr. Bridge, (who is understood to be 
the author of one of the anonymous pamphlets we have noticed, ) 
“‘ something like this sum was annually paid to the Vaudois out of 
the British Exchequer, from the reign of Queen Mary till the 
period when they came under the dominion of France in 1797,” 
a submission which they could not resist, and which it would 
therefore be unjust in us to resent. 

It is time, however, that we should offer our readers some ac- 
count of the present condition of the Protestants of Piedmont, 
Much is it to be wished, that their advocates had been more ex- 
peer with regard to the actual incomes of the Vaudois clergy— 

ut the pamphlets content themselves with declaring, in general 
terms, their extreme poverty; and Mr. Gilly, by notes upon his 
text, and notes upon Mis notes, renders it difficult to draw a clear 
conclusion. We believe that we are correct when we say, that 
each Vaudois’ minister may reckon upon the receipt of about 507. 
a year, arising from an annual allowance made by the King of | 
Sardinia, a small charge upon each commune, and a stipend from 
the Society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 
Such an income undoubtedly equals or exceeds that which falls to 
the lot of many of the Welsh and northern clergy in our own 
church, though it should not be concealed, that being in the latter 
case only the lowest step of a graduated scale, the effects of 

verty, both on the individuals and the body to which rs f 

elong, are less sensibly felt. Moreover, when it is remembered, 
that the churches of the Vaudois are open for prayers, catecheti- 
cal instructions, or both, three times in the week, besides the 
regular duties of the sabbath, the ox will be thought but indiffer 
ently fed for the corn he treads out. Still this is not the strong 
nd on which the friends of the Vaudois solicit contributions 


aro behalf. It is, to build and endow a hospital for the sick— 
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to maintain schoolmasters for the children—and to reestablish a 
college, which for lack of funds has sunk into decay, for the edu- 
cation of their own ministers in their own land. is last mea- 
sure carried into effect, the church of the Vaudois might again 
become an episcopal church, to which we are assured the pastors 
are still favourable, and which it actually was, till the distresses 
of the times, augmented by a dreadful pestilence in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, threw them into the arms of Switzer- 
land, which naturally sent them, together with clerical recruits, 
her liturgy, her forms of church-government, and her cold and 
repulsive ritual. It is at Geneva and Lausanne, that the theo- 
logical student of Piedmont is still brought up and ordained ; 
and well will it be, if the Socinian doctrines, at present so preva- 


lent amongst Swiss ecclesiastics, pollute not the fountain of life 
in the vallies of Italy — 


“ Quum fluctus interlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam!”’ 


Hitherto, we are told, they have escaped the infection. But 
however this may be, the Presbyterian is the least adapted, of the 
reformed churches, to bring about the good effects we have 

inted out, as not unlikely to follow from the establishment of a 

rotestant community in a Catholic kingdom. To step at once 
from Rome to Geneva would be to take one of those strides of 
Neptune, two of which carried him to the ends of the earth. It 
is by the spectacle of a church like our own, that we have hopes 
of conciliating a Catholic—a church, alike removed from ostenta- 
tion and meanness, from admiration of ornament and contempt 
for it—retaining so much reverence for ancient customs and an- 
cient things, as not rashly to abolish them, and only so much as 
not to adopt them blindly. Driving, indeed, Tarquin from the 
throne, and swearing that henceforward no king should sit thereon, 
but not driving after him a useful and innocent citizen because he 
had the ill fortune to bear the tyrant’s name, As it is, the Wal- 
densian church is governed by a synod, consisting of thirteen 
pastors, (for such is the number of the clergy,) and as many elders, 
the whole under the presidency of an ecclesiastic elected amongst 
themselves to fill the office, and entitled a moderator. 

Of this moderator, we have the following picture in the person 
of Mr. Peyrani, who occupied that honourable station when Mr. 
Gilly visited the country, but who is now dead—and surely a more 
poverty-stricken head of a Christian community could not be de- 
sired by the most inveterate economist amongst us :— 


“* At a small fire where the fuel was supplied in too scanty a porti 
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to impart warmth in the room,” (this was amidst the Alps in January,) 
“and by the side of a table covered with books, ents, and 
manuscripts, sat a slender, feeble-looking, old man, whose whole frame 
was bowed down by infirmity, A night-cap was on his head, and at 
first sight we supposed he had a long white beard hanging down upon 
his neck ; but upon his rising to welcome us, we perceived that it was 
no beard, but whiskers of a length which are not often seen, and which 
had a very singular effect. His dress consisted of a shabby time-worn 
black suit, and white worsted stockings, so darned and patched, that 
it is difficult to say whether any portion of the original hose remained. 
Over his shoulder was thrown what once had been a cloak, but now 
a shred only, and more like the remains of a horse-cloth than part of 
a clerical dress. This cloak, in the animation of his discourse, fre- 
quently fell from his shoulders, and was replaced by his son with a 
degree of filial kindness and attention extremely prepossessing. The 
sickly looking sufferer in this humble costume, in this garb of indi- 
gence, was the moderator of the Vaudois, the successor of a line of 
prelates, whom tradition would extend to the apostles themselves ; the 
high-priest of a church, which is beyond all shadow of doubt the 
parent church of every Protestant community in Europe, and which 
centuries of persecution have not been able to destroy.” —p. 69, 


It might have been wr gr that in.these ‘‘ Alpine solitudes,” 
all taste for letters would have perished; that knowledge would 
have been little prized where ignorance could not be attended with 
much disgrace; and that the ‘sus atque sacerdos” so maliciously 
coupled in an author that is familiar to us, would have been 
here, if ws where, but too appropriate an union. Quite the 
contrary—the old man conversed in Latin with a fluency and 
felicity of language, embellished by frequent and apt quotations 
_ from the poets, which would have done honour to a university: 

his lamentations were chiefly over the books which necessity had 


driven him to sell for food and clothes, and we may add, that 


amongst the manuscripts which he left behind at his death, were 
found dissertations of his own upon the Greek drama—so con- 
ducive to a cheerful old age is it to be a learner to the last, 
ynpackew didacxonevos. But it may be urged, to the credit of the 
Protestant faith, that it possesses a savour of salt which preserves 
its followers from corruption, even in an atmosphere the most 
unwholesome ; it is a leaven which leavens the whole lump, not 
the lump of morals only, (which is its more immediate province, ) 
but what should seem to be less within its influence, that of arts 
and science, and literature also. Amongst the clergy, indeed, the 
mere abolition of the restraint of celibacy would have an obvious 
tendency to encourage activity of mind; for not to say how 
much the reprobate amongst them must have been previously 
occupied in contrivances for sinning without detection, and the 
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innocent in struggles against sinning at all, which were positive 
obstacles to the more excursive employment of the thoughts in 
both; exertions were now required of them for the support of 
a-family, from which they were before exempt, and those exer- 
tions would, on every account, be more likely to be of the head 
than the hands. Neither is this all—there is another beneficial 
principle which should be taken into account, and which affected 
clergy and laity alike; the exercise of private judgment, a right 
for which Protestants have ever contended with an earnestness 
suited to the importance of the object at stake. Here was, 
perhaps, the true vis vivu of Protestantism—hereby was the 
understanding released from bonds, which not daring to burst, 
and yet unwilling to wear, it endeavoured to forget in torpor and 
repose. The infallibility of mother church pressed like an incubus 
on the faculties of her most intelligent sons ; witness that memo- 
rable declaration of the Jesuits, prefixed to the third book of 
their edition of Newton’s “Principia.” “ In this third book,” say 
they most characteristically, ‘Newton assumes the hypothesis of 
Li the motion of the earth. It would be impossible for us to ex- 
fl plain the author’s propositions, without adopting the same hypo- 
4 : thesis ; accordingly, we are under the necessity of sustaining a 
j character which is not our own—still we profess submission to 
those decrees of the sovereign pontiffs, which declare that the 
earth moves not.” There is something very ludicrous (were it 
not for the state of bondage it indicates) in this attempt at 
clearing up the misunderstanding which manifestly prevailed 
between the earth and his holiness; the one obstinately persist- 


ing in turning round, the other as obstinately asserting that it 
should and did stand still. 


aie Such as we have described him, before we wandered into this 
any 4 | digression, was, in 1823, the moderator of the Waldeusian synod, 
He an assembly in which is vested the appointment of ministers to 
EE@ the respective parishes, (the parish where the vacancy has oc- 
PEs curred having the privilege of nominating the candidates, ) whilst 
ba the ecclesiastical aflairs of each are managed by its own pastor, 
te assisted by a certain number of lay elders. French is now the 
ae language in which all the offices of their church are written ; and 
ae the liturgies in use are those of Geneva and Neufchatel, but 
oe chiefly that of Geneva. It is to be lamented too, that in con- 
4 formity with the heartless practice of their Presbyterian na 

: bours, these poor Piedmontese who, if their hopes were in this 

; life would be most miserable, have no burial service whatever. 

Mr. Gilly tells us, indeed, that the Swiss are likely to supply 


this grievous defect in their ritual—that struck with the manner 
in which Kemble was committed to the grave at Lausanne, 
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agreeably to the forms of our own church, they expressed a 
general wish that an office so impressive should be adopted 
amongst themselves; but of this, we confess, we have little ex- 
pectation. Kemble is not the first of our countrymen by many 
who has laid his bones in Switzerland; why then should the 
Swiss have so long delayed to copy, what it is pretended they 
admire so much? Besides, every one who knows the jealousy 
with which they regard all interference with their established 
usages, no matter how trifling, and the complacency with which 
they behold all the works of their own seine: will think such a 
_ design, if ever expressed at all in earnest, fit only to be added to 
those with which Astolfo found the moon encumbered many 
YORE 
I vani disegni che non han mai loco. 


The parishes of the Vaudois vary in population from about 2000 
to 700, but the labours of the pastors are greatly augmented by 
the extent of wild and difficult country over which their flocks 
are scattered. The proportion of Protestants to Catholics is in 
one parish as forty to one, and in another only as two and two- 
thirds to one, which are the two extremes ; on the whole, the former 
amount to 18,600, the latter to 1700. Superior, however, as the 
Protestants are to the Catholics in numbers, and, what is of more 
consequence, in intelligence and acquirements, they are made to 
labour under some humiliating privations: they are not permitted 
to practise as physicians, apothecaries, attorneys, or advocates, 
except amongst their own community, and within the limits of 
the Picea and Pelice ; within the same limits only can they buy 
or inherit estates, and on these they have to pay a land-tax of 20} 
per cent. whilst the Catholics pay but 13. Their title to such pur- 
chases as were made beyond the boundary, under Buonaparte, by 
whom they were placed upon a ievel with the other subjects of the 
empire, though not annulled, has not been hitherto acknowled 
by law. No books of instruction or devotion are allowed to be 
printed for their use in Piedmont ; a regulation the more oppress- 
ive from the duty on the importation of such books being extra- 
vagant, and the more keenly felt from their anxiety to procure 
them. In the syndicates of the commune of the three vallies, 
there cannot be a majority of Protestants; a restriction, of which 
the natural consequence is, that the municipal officers are often 
men who can neither read nor write, and who are actually clothed 
at the expense of the commune. “At this moment,” says Mr. 
Lowther, in 1820, “ the syndic, of Bobi, is both an apostate and 

uper, and one of the two counsellors who assist him is a 


oreigner.”” Finally, the Protestants are compelled to observe the 
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pish festivals, with a strictness which is the more intolerable 
Rom their immoderate number. “In 1814,” says the same 

ntleman, “some Waldenses were obliged to pay a fine for 

ing caught watering their ground at a great distance from any 
village, on a féte.’ If the Catholics choose to retain these 
i heathen holidays, (for such they doubtless were in their origin, ) 
tag they should at least retain also the heathen rules for keeping 
them ; now we know from the best authority :-— 


Festis quedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jure sinunt—rivos deducere nulla 
Religio veluit.— 


These are undoubtedly hardships—but the loyalty of the 
Vaudois still remains unshaken ; they are thankful for that tolera- 
tion which they enjoy, and which their forefathers wanted ; and 
they have sense and modesty enough to perceive that there can 
be no government at all without a system of privileges and re- 
straints, more or less. It is the interest and wisdom of any govern- 
ment to remove such restraints as far as is consistent with the 
safety of the public ; and, in the instance before us, it is difficult 
to say what danger could accrue from their total abolition. The 
numbers of the party aggrieved are inconsiderable—their religious 
opinions perfectly free from political consequences—their loyalt 
and humanity, under every temptation to the contrary, confessedly 
conspicuous ; yet still their sovereign does not think it fit to 

nt them the immunities they require, at present at least, and 
still they continue true and faithful subjects, holding out a bright 
example to those of the sister island, who are disgusting even their 
best friends by noisy and vapid declamations about oppression 
and persecution, whilst the little finger of Sardinia is herein 
thicker than England’s loins ; and who forget to make some small 
allowance for the prejudices (if they will have it so) of a people 
who cannot in a moment divest themselves of a notion that their 
numbers are considerable, their tenets subversive of good govern- 
ment, their past history sullied with deeds of cruelty and blood, 


25) 


i and their present efforts directed to invade the laws of the land, 
Ah and breathing out empty menaces of a foreign and unnatural 
; | coalition against a country which would willingly do them a 
i i rent’s offices, but which they will, in spite of herself, convert 
Bi into a step-mother. 
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Ar. VIIL—Memorie Romane di Antichita e di Bolle Arti 
1 vol. 8vo., Roma, 1825, pp. 386, 


Tue periodical publication called the Effemeridi di Roma, as well 
as that of Guattani, secretary of the academies cf archeology and 
. the fine arts, has been discontinued, or rather merged, in the 
more extensive publicaticn now before us, which is the first 
volume of a series to be continued annually. The names of the 
editors, the Cavalier Pietro Visconti, the Marchese Melchiorri, 
Luigi and Pietro Cardinali, are not unknown to science and 
literature. In the’course of the work we also find communi- 
cations from the translations of the academy, from several of the 
first literati in Rome, Gherardo di Rossi, director of the museum 
at Naples, Monsignor Nicolai, president of the Roman archeo- 
logical society, Monsignor Mai, keeper of the Vatican library, 
professors Nibby and Settele, Avvocato Fea, the architect Vala- 
dier, Louvery, Uggeri, and many others, 

The book is divided into two parts. One of these embraces 
objects relating to antiquities, the illustration of ancient monu- 
ments, or ancient customs, Roman, Greek, or Etruscan, sacred 
or profane, the explanation of obscure or doubtful im 
the classic authors, and the determination of undecided points 
of history, chr6nology, or topography. The same portion of the 
work contains a detailed report of the transactions of the Roman 
academy, and the archeological society; and notices the excava- 
tions which are daily making in Rome and Latium, in search of 
objects which for ages have been buried under accumulated 
ruins, and concealed from the public eye. The second section 
is devoted to the progress of the fine arts, and will occasionally 
be enriched with biographical notices of distinguished artists, 
Such is the general outline of the plan. Some years, it may be 
expected, will be more fruitful than others: but there is reason 
to hope that the “ Athens of Italy” will never prove a barren soil. 

The industry of our own Antiquarian Society, in illustrati 
the monuments of Roman antiquity, which have been discove 
in this island, and’ the zeal with which several publications record 
every newly discovered fragment, inscription, and coin, are very 
commendable, and sometimes useful. With great learning and 
patient industry they have described the remnants of the Roman 
roads, camps, and stations; have traced many of the legions and 
cohorts, which were stationed in this island, particularly along 
the walls of Hadrian and Severus, and have succeeded in throw- 
ing a ray of light on some of the obscurest parts of our history, 
chronology, and topography, when Britain was under the do- 
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mination of Roman power. But it must be confessed that, at the 
present day, their antiquarian meal is often scanty, and we some- 
times have the mortification to see our friend Mr. Urban reduced 
to the dire necessity of picking a bone. 

The soil of Italy, and particularly of Rome, is more rich and 
fruitful. It is impossible to view, without astonishment, the 
monuments of ancient genius and magnificence, statues, vases, 
and mosaics, which, surviving the lapse of ages, and the fall of the 
Roman empire, still adorn, and are annually augmenting, the rich 
collections of the Capitol and the Vatican. Whoever enters the 
ruins of Pompei, and the museum of Naples or Portici, probably 
feels himself compelled to exclaim, as we have done ourselves, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.”” Here we have ocular 
evidence that many things which we had flattered ourselves to be 
modern inventions and improvements, were perfectly familiar to 
the Romans two thousand years ago. The immense variety of 
inscriptions, medals, coins, and other objects, which are annually 
augmenting these rich repositories, have had a beneficial influence 
on some departments of science. They have enabled the learned to 
clear some points of history, to fix the date of some consulships, 
to ascertain the site of several ancient cities, and to explain 
several obscure and doubtful passages in the classics, and other 
‘ ancient writers. The mine is not yet exhausted ; we shall there- 
ty fore look with curiosity to the annual report of the labours and 
it discoveries of the Roman academicians and artists, not without 


expectation of finding something to lay before our readers, 

he contents of this first volume of the Memorte Romane present 
a great variety of matter. There are, in the first section, five 
original dissertations by the Visconti, Melchiorri, and Clemente 
Cardinali, on different monuments recently discovered: two con- 
tinuing the general collection of ancient inscriptions lately come 
to light ; thirteen miscellaneous articles from the last year’s 
transactions of the archeological society ; and several notices of 
the excavations lately made at Veii, Ostia, and in various parts 
of Rome. The second section describes the statues, pictures, &c., 
lately executed in Rome. We shall select a few particulars from 
each section. 
TT phy.—The site of the city of Veii, which struggled so 
hina for its independence with infant Rome, till it was over- 
whelmed by the power of Furius Camillus, in the year of Rome 
360, was for centuries unknown. Conjecture, and the cag: ed 
modern inscriptions, had placed it at Civita Castellana. e 
judgment of D’Anville, and Fea, fixed it at the Isola Farnese,. 
about eight miles north of Rome. About twelve years ago search 
was made in the Isola, ruins were discovered, and at length 
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excavations were begun which have put the question beyond dis- 
pute. The walls; the gates, and several buildings, public and 
private, have been bared; and the inscriptions of the senate and 
ple of Veii, exhibited to the eye of the spectator. The stream 
remera, once swelled by the devoted blood of the three hundred 
Fabii, is discernible; still paying its scanty tribute to'the Tyber. 
The enterprise of Signor Georgi has been rewarded. A valuable 
‘collection of statues, busts, reliefs, columns, sarcofagi, candelabra, 
and other marbles, to the amount of about four hundred, has 
been rescued from the ruins; and has lately been purchased for 
the sum of 25,000 crowns, by the Pope, for the Vatican mu- 
seum. A semicolossal statue of Tiberius, one of Germanicus, a 
Diana, a Bacchus, a Hercules, busts of Augustus, Vespasian, 
and Caius and Lucius Cesar, sons of Agrippa, are the most 
valuable. (p. 50.) 

In the meeting of the archeological society, November 24, 
Monsignor Nicolai, the president, read a memoir, historical and 
descriptive, of the town of Ardea, which, of all its ancient fame 
and fortunes, retains little but the name. It is now but a feud, 
or farm of the Duke Cesarini. (p. 140.) 

Professor Nibby, in his antiquarian rambles on the Via Appia, 
has discovered the vestiges and ruins of two ancient Latin towns, 
which he conjectures to be Appioli and Politorium. , 

Navy of the ancient Romans.—Signor C, Cardinali has amused. 
his learned leisure with a novel and ingenious. treatise on this: 
subject. (P. 79.) It is entitled Catalogo delle Navi Romane 
tratto dagli anticht marmi scritti: a list of the Roman navy, 
collected from the inscriptions on ancient marble monuments. 
The Briton’s prayer for his Esto perpetua,”’. and he. 
shudders at the bare supposition that it will follow the fate of the 
Roman and other great empires. But if we could venture to 
imagine such a catastrophe, if “ imperial Troy should fall, and 
one tremendous ruin swallow all,’”’ our government, our fleets and 
armies, our literature and religion,—it would be an amusing 
occupation, some one or two thousand years hence, for an anti- 

uary of that day to collect a catalogue of the once victorious 
British navy, not, from the reports of the Admiralty, not from 
the speeches made in parliament, nor the voluminous histories of 
England, all of which may be supposed to have perished in the 
common wreck, but from the grave-stones and epitaphs of our 
naval officers, recovered by digging in the rubbish and ruins 
where Westminster Abbey, St. Pauls, and the cathedral and 
parish churches of are once stood. This is what Signor 
Cardinali has done for the once triumphant navy of ancient Rome. 
Following the footsteps of Gori, (Inscr. Etr. t. iil. p. 69,) and the 
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. Concordia, Cupido, Danae, Euphrates, 
Jupiter, Isis, Jwoentus, Liber Pater, Lucifer, Marin, Mars, Mer- 
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learned epigraphist Marini, (Arvali, p. 408.), and availing him- 
self of other more recent lapidary collections, the ingenious 
antiquary, not confining himself to one particular period, has 
succeeded in collecting the names of eighty sail of Roman frigates 
and men of war, distinguishing their rates from two to six tiers of 
oars, Naming some of the commanding officers, and often the 
admiral and station to which they belonged. It is not indeed so 
ancient as Homer's ‘ Catalogue of the Grecian Fleet,” nor so 
complete as Murray’s “ List of the British Navy,” but certainly 
more authentic than the one, and more curious, if less formidable, 
than the other. 

The catalogue contains only two biremes, or ships of two tiers 
of oars, (shall we say two-deckers?) Fides and Mars, one of 
six, Sessieris, Ops; two of five, Quinquiremes, Augustus and 
Victoria. The main body of the fleet was composed of trieres. 
These amount to fifty-two sail. Their names, omitting some, 
which are duplicate, though distinct vessels, include many gods 
and virtues, and several of their names still survive, with increased 
lustre, in the British navy. In alphabetical order they are as 
follows :— sculapius, Apollo, Aquila, Arc, (perhaps Arcitenens, ) 
Armena, Athenu, Atilinus, Augustus, Capricornus, Castor, Ceres, 

Galea, Hercules, 


curius, Minerva, Neptunus, Ops, Pax, Particus, Pietas, Provi- 
dentia, Renocyr, Salamina, Salvia, Salus, Sol, Spes, Taurus, 
Tiber, Tigris, Rinnata, Triumphus, Venus, Victoria, Virtus, 
Besides these ships of greater force the author has given a list of 
twelve liburns, that is light gallies, or frigates:—Ammon, Cle- 
mentina, Cly , Diana, Tides, Grypi., Justitia, Nereis, 
Neptunus, and Virtus. The marbles which indicate the name 
and rate of the ship are often the sepulchral stone erected to the 
memory of a deceased officer, or mariner, by his wife, his chil- 
dren, his messmates, or his fellow officers; sometimes inscriptions 
to record the battles and triumphs in which they had been engaged. 
In every instance the author refers scrupulously to the originals, 
which he illustrates sometimes with grave criticism, and some- 
times with pleasantry. It would carry us beyond due bounds to 
cite examples. We learn from the same dissertation the fact, but 
without date, that Marcus Menius Agrippa was admiral on the 
British station.—Preefectus Classis Brittannice. (Reines, Cl. VI, 
N. 128. and Grut. p. CCCCXCIII. 6.) 

Monuments and antiquities of the ancient Christians.—For 
more than a century the lapidary inscriptions of the primitive 
Christians have attracted the attention of the learned, particularly 
at Rome. Such original monuments are not less authentic than 
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books, but they often descend to particulars, where Eusebius, 
and the other early ecclesiastical historians, deal only in general 
assertion. They were doubtless, in some instances, the very 
authorities on which these historians grounded their narratives. 
They fix some doubtful dates, and exhibit, in the most simple and 
affecting manner, the triumphs of the martyrs, and the customs 
and sentiments of the early Christians, Aware of the value of 
‘these marbles, Pope Clement XI., and Benedict XIV., began to 
collect them in the Capitol and the Vatican, and Pius VI1. gave 
an honourable station to several thousands of them in the first 
saloon of the Vatican museum. The literary labours of Boldetti 
and Selvaggi in this department are well known. ‘These monu- 
ments have now so much increased in number, variety, and 
importance, that they form a distinct department of literature ; 
and we understand that a chair of “ Christian Antiquities” has 
been lately established in the university of Rome by the present 
a Leo XII., where lectures are delivered by a public pro- 
essor. 

The volume before us contains two communications on 
this subject; one from Professor Settale, on the importance 
of these monuments, which reach from the second century of 
the Christian era, in a memoir which he read to the meeting of 
the Archeological Society, on the 3d of June, 1824, (p. 144;) 
the other (p. 93) from the pen of the academician Visconti, 
which he gives as a prelude to an extensive work, which he is 
preparing for the press. Visconti’s work will bring under review 
such monuments as have been discovered in ‘Subterranean 
Rome,” the ancient cemeteries, and particularly in the catacombs, 
since the works of Aringhi, Bosio, Boldetti, and Marini were 
given to the public. Among the many inscriptions inserted in 
the present essay, the two following are the most ancient, found 
in the catacombs: N. XXX. SVRRA. ET SENEC, COSS. 
and XL. L. FAB. CIL. M. ANN. LIB. COSS. The consul- 
ship of Senecio and Surrawas in the reign of Trajan, in the year 
of Christ 107, the very year in which Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
suffered martyrdom in the Flavian amphitheatre ; that of Fabius 
Cilus and M. Annius Libo was under Severus, and corresponds 
with the year of Christ 204. After proving, by probable arguments, 
that the first of these inscriptions was on the tomb of thirty 
martyrs, and the latter of forty, whose names were unknown, and 
introducing a series of monuments of subsequent date, the author 
expresses his surprise at the assertion of Bishop Burnet, (Letters 
from Italy, p. 210,) that no monuments are found in the Roman 
catacombs of a date anterior to the fourth century. He has also 
transcribed several other epitaphs, such as the following, MAR- 
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CELLA ETCHRISTI MARTYRESCCCCCL. and RVFFINVS 
ET CHRISTI MARTYRES. CL MARTYRES CHRISTI; 
another, with simply the words GAVDENT IN PACE. From 
a multitude of such original monuments, the learned author con- 
firms the testimony of Prudentius, (Ad. Valerian Ep.) 


Sunt et multa tamen tacitas claudentia tumbas 


Marmora, que solum significant numerum ; 
ss a. and by positive evidence invalidates a singular opinion of Dod- 
le well, adopted by Gibbon. The dissertation extends over twenty- 

e two closely printed pages. (pp. 91-115.) i 


Monuments illustrated.—Nearly one-third of the volume con- 


a) sists of dissertations on this subject, which display mnch learning 
4 o and research, but are written in too prolix a style. We observe 
1 ii one explanatory of an elegant mosaic pavement found in Sabina ; 
oa it represents the Diana of E;phesus in the centre, surrounded with 
‘e ; the attributes of divinity, which mythology attributed to her. 


This beautiful antique has been inserted in the floor of that de- 
partment of the Vatican, which was built by Pius VIL. in 1822. 
m4 i Another describes a sarcophagus, representing the whole fable of 
Marsyas, the Phrygian, who was flayed alive for presuming to 


ey contend with Apollo for the palm of music. This bass-relief is 
ah of Grecian marble, and supposed to be of Grecian workmanship. 
ae It is more interesting than the sarcophagus in the Vatican, or 
iM: that in Villa Borghese, not only for the superior elegance of the 
He ‘| execution, but because it contains more figures, all clearly defined, 
ied and serves to explain what is obscure in the other two. This 
Eta antique was lately found in the excavations which the Princess 
ti id Doria is making in the Aurelian way. A dissertation is bestowed 
ae on a bronze vase, found at Velletri, and deposited in the Borgian 
i a. museum, which represents the builder of the ship Argo, attended 
la by Mercury and Minerva; another on a suspicious two-faced 
' at rma, found on the Coelian hill, representing, it is contended, 
te hi Socrates and. Seneca. The portrait of Socrates is well known ; 
| bee but it is still a problem whether the sculptured likeness of Seneca 
ag has reached our times. The volume contains several other pieces 
:: ‘: on similar subjects ; but it would be difficult, without the engrav- 
baa ings, to make the subjects interesting or intelligible to our readers. 
iia We cannot, however, pass over without notice, the raggionamento 
34% of Cavalier Visconti, on some brass coins and earthenware lamps, 
Bi which served the purpose of strenz, or new year’s gifts, on-the 
ae first of January, among the ancient Romans ; the essay is illus- 
' 1? trated by several plates. The learned author traces up the strene, 
oe not only to the time of Augustus, a period to which the origin is 
; | bt limited by Polydore Virgil, but almost to the infancy of Rome. 
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He shows that the objects in question were sacred to the bifronted 
Janus, who still retains his honour of ushering in the first month 
of the new year; that in the early times of Roman simplicity, 
they consisted of an as of copper, like the specimens which he. 
exhibits, with the head of the bifronted Janus, crowned with a 
garland of laurel; and on the reverse, the motto ANNVM 
NOVM FASTVM FELICEM MIHI C, accompanied with 
resents of fruit and sweetmeats, sometimes coloured or gilt, as 
is still the custom in Italy; that in the times of Imperial pride 
and luxury, when the images of the Emperors had usurped the 
place of the Gods, on coins and medals, a lamp, a clypeus or other 
object, often of earthenware, ornamented with the original attri- 
butes of Janus, became fashionable new-year presents. He con- 
jectures that the C, at the end of the inscription, means centies, 
just as the Italians, at the present day, on similar occasions, wish 
their friends, cento anni di felicita. As the laurel was sacred to 
Janus, and was thrown into the fire to collect happy omens for 
the new year, our author expresses his surprise (p. 23,) that Pro- 


fessor Heyne should have found any difficulty in the couplet of 
Tibullus. (Lib. ii. v. 81.) | 


Et succensa sacris crepitet bene laurea flammis ; 
Omine quo felix et sacer annus eat. 


Excavations in Rome.—Rome and its neighbourhood are an 
immense sepulchre of ancient magnificence. The remains of 
ancient streets, palaces, and iemples, and some of their precious 
ornaments, are widely spread in subterranean Rome, but for a 
concealed at the depth of from fifteen to twenty-five feet beneath 
the present surface. In digging for the foundations of a new 
building, or forming a conduit for a new fountain, or for simple 
curiosity penetrating through the accumulation of ruins and rubbish, 
which raises the level of the modern above that of the ancient city; | 
the progress of the workmen is continually impeded by massy 
ruins, 3 some places, the ruins of regal or republican are the 
foundation of imperial Rome, and these in their turn the founda- 
tions of middle-aged, or modern Rome. In_ the excavations 
made by the late Duchess of Devonshire, about ten years ago, 
in the Forum, the successive generations of this, if not immortal, 
at least ever-reviving city, are still clearly discernible, and present 
to the mind of the slilosaiaes a subject of interesting meditation. 
Excavations of research and curiosity have been prosecuted with 
success during the year 1824, by several spirited individuals, 
among whom it is pleasing to find the names of two Roman ladies 
of high rank. Those undertaken on the Aurelian way, by the Prin- 
cess Doria, have been weedy, noticed ; those conducted under 
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the direction of the Marchioness Massimi, in the garden of the 
Villa Negroni, have been successful; a house similar to those at 
Pompei, been bared; and besides some curious statues and 
fragments of smaller value, an ancient mosaic pavement, of a 
beautiful design, has been discovered. The researches made at 
the Circus of Caracalla, or rather of Maxentius, by the Duke of 
Bracciano, are employing the pen of Nibby, and of Count 
Velo, in the Therme of Antoninus, have been already remune- 
rated by the discovery of precious marbles, numismatics, and 
‘mosaics. The least advantage attending enterprises of this dis- 
cription is the satisfaction of gratifying a liberal curiosity, and of 
contributing to the elucidation of roman antiquities. (pp. 8. 93.) 
Fine Arts.—Notwithstanding the heavy loss which the arts 
sustained by the death of Canova, they not only continue to 
flourish in Rome, but seem to have received an additional impulse 
from that event, in the encouragement, emulation, and exertions 
of his disciples. The year 1824 has been fruitful in sculptural 
merit. Great commendations are bestowed on Finelli’s Danzatrici, 
a group of three figures; on the pathetic monument of the 
Mellerio family, by De Fabris, author of Milo; on D’Este’s 
semicolossal statue of Titus Livius; on Achilles weeping over 
the dead body of Patroclus, and swearing to avenge his death, 
a basso-relievo of Laboureur; and Paris and Helen resolving on 
their flight from Sparta, a group of the natural size, by the same 
artist ; besides several other performances of great merit. Cavalier 
Thorwaldson is advancing in the stupendous statues of Christ and 
the Apostles, destined to adorn the cathedral of his native city, 
Copenhagen ; and has commenced the tomb of Pope Pius VII. 


Th for the church of St. Peter, according to the last will of Cardinal 
pag Gonsalvi. This celebrated sculptor has lately completed two 
| 4 bass-reliefs, under the patronage of the Duke of Devonshire, which 
ey cannot fail to add to his reputation. The subjects are two of 
t ht the most eventful scenes of the Iliad; and, by the genius of 
La he the sculptor, bring to the imagination the whole subject of the 

et poem. In the first, Achilles resigns Briseis to the heralds of 


Agamemnon, and calls them to witness his oath, that, 


** Unmoved as death Achilles shall remain, 
Though prostrate Greece should bleed at every vein.” 


In the second, Priam, prostrate at the feet of Achilles, supplicates 
for the dead body of Hector. The first is an exact representation, 
in marble, of Homer's description; in the second, the sculptor 
has deviated from the description of the t, by introducing 
Alcimus, Automedon, Iseeus, and the presents, inaddition to Achilles 
and Priam. This deviation from the original has been censured by 
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some severe critics. The reviewer, Louvery, (p. 20,) in his 
description of these marbles, defends the sculptor, and observes, 
‘that the author has invented the group with so much skill, 
executed it with such a masterly hand, and produced by it an 
effect so natural and pathetic, that it would be very difficult to 
bring a work nearer to perfection.” Thorwaldson’s ideas of these 
two pieces have been long conceived, and communicated to the 
‘ public by engravings; but the works themselves have only just 
received the last touch from his hand. They form an elegant 
pair, each about eight feet long, by three feet six inches broad. 

The paintings which most attract the applause of the compilers 
of the f / meme are Camuccini’s large picture of Regulus going on 
board the vessel, which is to convey Si back to Carthage ; and 
Silvagni’s Eneas, in the conflagration of Troy; two bold and 
successful efforts of historical painting, in the heroic style of the 
Roman school. (pp. 3. 38.) We understand that Camuccini’s 
Regulus is expected soon to appear in London. 

ecrology for 1824.—We are glad to observe that this is the 
most scanty article in the Memorie. It contains only one notice, 
a biographical sketch of Tommaso Piroli, the engraver, who lately 
died at dene, He was born at Rome, in the year 1750. He 
devoted himself early to the art of drawing, and engraving designs 
for his father, who was a goldsmith. His taste soon disapproved 
of the affected and capricious manner which had come into vogue 
during the early part of the last century, and strove successfully 
to revive the true and natural style of engraving. His works, 
some of which are in the line, others in the aqua fortis manner, 
are very numerous, and well known. His first publications were 
engravings of Massaccio’s paintings, in the churches of Florence. 
In 1789, appeared his antiques of Herculaneum and Pompei; 
and in 1794, the works which he executed for Lady Hamilton 
and Canova ; soon after, he published, in rapid succession, thé 
rincipal scenes of the Iliad and Odyssey, the Greek tragedians, 
ante and Ossian, and the monuments of Villa Albani and Villa 
Vorghesi; in 1796, and succeeding years, he produced the Life 
of Jesus Christ, in a series of engravings, from the wey 04 of 
the best masters; the Last Judgment, the Prophets and Sybils of 
Michael Angelo, and the principal works of Raffaelle, in the 
palace of the Vatican. During the disturbed state of Rome, 
which succeeded the French ‘invasion, he: resided three years at 
Paris, where he published, in three volumes, the monuments of 
the Napoleon Museum, great part of the Sommariva Gallery, the 
Napoleonide of Petrini, and other works. Piroli’s industry was 
indefatigable ; and continual practice gave him great facility and 
rapidity of execution. Heo “ps — that an engraving must be 
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done quickly to be done well. ‘ Quello che nell’ arte mia non si 
fa presto, non si fa bene.” He was also well skilled in music and 
poetry. His religious, moral, and social qualities, endeared him 
to a numerous circle of friends, among whom were Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, Cardinal Spina, Canova, Camuccini, Flaxman, Ottley, 
Angelica Kauffman, Piranesi, and many others. While his health 
continued, several artists met once a week, each proposing a 
design ; that which was most approved of by the majority of the 
company was engraved by Piroli. The catalogue of his works 
exhibits a list of above twelve hundred engravings. His health 
had been on the decline for the last six or seven years; a 
subsequent paralytic stroke disabled him from the exercise of his 
art; and a disorder of the liver and disury, rendered his latter 
days a course of continual suffering. He died at Rome on the 
22d of March, 1824, and was buried in the church of St. Andrea 
della Valle His son follows the same profession. (p. 26.) 

The articles of the Memorie are in general well written, but 
their arrangement is susceptible of improvement, which will pro- 
bably be attended to in the future volumes. One of the most 
leasing features of the present volume is the urbanity of the 
seal literati, and the good temper with which they criticise and 
controvert each other’s opinions. The only exception, which we 
have noticed in the whole volume, occurs in a French letter, 
added as an appendix, written by Monsieur Champollion, the 
hieroglyphist, in reply to Professor Lanci’s objections, to the 
newly-invented system of interpreting the Egyptian symbols. It 
breathes an asperity, we had almost said, rancour, which might 
well have been spared. 


Arr. IX.—Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. Secretary to 
the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles IT. and James IL, 
comprising his Diary from 1659 to 1669, deciphered by the 
Rev. John Smith, A.B. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, from 
the original short-hand MS. in the Pepysian Library, and a 
Selection from his Private Correspondence. Edited by Richard, 
Lord Braybrooke. Henry Colburn, New Burlington-street. 
Two vols. 4to. 1825. 


Samvuet Pepys was descended from a younger branch ofa family 
of that name, which settled at Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, 
sometime in the fifteenth century. His birth was humble, for his 
father, John Pepys, was no more than a citizen and tailor in 


London, who retired in his latter days to a small property, (a 
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rental of forty pounds per year, ) which he inherited from an elder 
brother, at Brampton, in Huntingdonshire, and died there in L680. 
His wife’s name was Margaret She died in 1666-7, having had 
issue six sons and five daughters. Of these Samuel, the eldest 
surviving son, and author of the Diary, was born in 1632. He 
was educated at St. Paul’s school, whence, in 1650, he was about 
to be transferred as a Sizar to Trinity College, Cambridge ; but, 
‘béfore he came into residence, he was offered and accepted the 
ewe appointment of a Scholarship at Magdalen College. Of 

is Academical career no traces have been preserved. One thing, 
however, is evident, that it was by no means of long continuance, 
since in October, 1655, he married a Somersetshire lady, Eliza- 
beth St. Michel. There is good reason to suppose that this was 
a match of ardent attachment; not only from the early at 
which it was contracted, (Mrs. Pepys being only sixteen,) but 
from the ultra-uxorious and hyper-enamoured tone with which his 
lady is always mentioned by him. For this endaring fondness it 
is not probable that she was much indebted to her personal attrac-- 
tions otherwise than in her husband’s eyes: at least if we may be 
allowed to form a judgment from the portraiture exhibited in the 
volume before us; wherein the artist, after exhibiting her, above, 
with a leer, bespeaking far other hopes than those of virgin mar- 
tyrdom, has furnished her, below, with the attributes of St. 

atherine, a palm branch and a spiked wheel. But such was the 
fashion of the day, and perhaps it was a shade better than that of 
the oranges, the crooks, and the lambkins, which graced the 
family pictures of the succeeding generation. 

Mr. Pepys had a relation of no small celebrity in English 
history ; Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards Earl of Sandwich, was 
his cousin, and, under his roof, the young couple, though in what 
capacity it is not easy to say, found a refuge from the conse- 
quences of their imprudence. It is probable, however, from an 


entry in the Diary, in 1666-7, that their condition was not very 
elevated :— 


“ Feb. 25. Lay long in bed, talking with pleasure with my poor 
wife, how she used to make coal fires, and wash my foul clothes with her 
own hand for me, poor wretch! in our little room at my Lord Sand- 
wich’s; for which I ought for ever to love and admire her, and do; 
and persuade myself she would do the same thing again, if God should 
reduce us to it.”’—p. 21, vol. ii. 


While under this protection Mr. Pepys was successfully cut for 
the stone. In 1658, he accompanied his patron on the expedition 
with which Richard Cromwell intrusted him to the North Seas, 
and on his return he was employed as a clerk in some Office of 
the Exchequer connected with the pay of the army. 
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From this point the Diary begins; and, while it lasts, we shall 
permit its amusing author, as much as possible, to tell his own 
story in his own words. Few men appear to have walked the 
highways of the world with such wor gaping ears as Pepys ; 
fewer still have thought it worth while to record both the 
great and little news which flowed into them with such indis- 
criminating impartiality. The times, however, in which he lived 
were deeply interesting ; and perhaps a journalist more fastidious 
in his taste, or more correct in his judgment, might have rejected 
many particulars which have been gorged by the helluonism of. 
Pepys’ all-devouring curiosity and credulity; and which, from the 
impossibility of obtaining them from any other source, bear a far 

ter value now than they could merit at the time in which they 
were first treasured up. The great facts of History are easily trans- 
mitted to posterity ; they are engraven on brass and marble, and 
there is small chance of their decay; but fashion and manners are 
of more thin and subtile essence ; *dipp’d in the rainbow and trick’d 
off in air,” they perish and are forgotten with the generation to 
which they owe their birth. We are, therefore, quite as much 
pleased with Mr. Pepys when he acquaints us with the cut of his 
own “suit with great skirts,” or the “linen petticoat of Lady 
Castlemaine laced with rich lace at the bottom,” as when he 
unravels the iniquitous labyrinth of official policy in which the 
Ministers of the heartless, profligate, and unthinking Charles 
involved their master. 

The history of the Diary, as edited by Lord Braybrooke, is 
ten years of his life, Pepys wrote down in 
short-hand a daily register of every event of his life. These MSS., 
forming six closely written volumes, were bequeathed by him, 
among his other collections, to Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
where they have remained unnoticed, till the present Master 
placed them in the hands of the Rev. John Smith, of St. John’s 
College, who undertook to decipher them. The matter on man 
accounts demanded material curtailment, and this task, together 
with that of appending a few illustrative notes, has been executed 
by the noble owner of Audley-end in a spirit which would gladden 
the heart of Pepys if he could find opportunity to see it—A richer 

48) specimen of the magnificence of aristocratical typography has 
: rarely fallen under our notice. 
On the Ist of January, 1659-60, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys, and their 
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) servant Jane, were living in Axe Yard, and he opened the year by 
Pg dining at home with his wife, in the garret, where she dressed the 
aE: remains of a turkey, and in doing so burned her hand. The 
wel Kingdom was now agitated by uncertainty as to the point to which 
pies the movements of General Monk were directed, and the daily 
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notices which Mr. Pepys records of the fluctuation of public 
opinion, give a lively picture of the anxiety with which men’s 
minds were beset. | 
On the 22d, he began to put buckles to his shoes, and four 
days afterwards he gave a very good dinner, got ready by his wife 
at Sir Edward Montagu’s lodgings. The bill of fare was sub- 
stantial, considering that the company did not exceed twelve; it 
- consisted of a dish of marrow-bones, a leg of mutton, a loin of 
veal, a dish of fowl, three pullets, and a dozen of larks, all in a 
dish, a great tart, a neat’s tongue, a dish of anchovies, a dish of 
prawns, and cheese. The belief of the party was that Monk 
would absolutely concur with the Parliament. . 
Amid the roasting of ramps, as figurative of the people's hatred 
against the Parliament, Monk entered London about the middle 
of February. On the night of the 11th, thirty-one fires were visible 
at Strand-bridge, ‘all burning, roasting, and drinking for Rumps.” 
Ludgate-hill looked like a lane of flame, and was almost too hot 
to be passable. The greatness and suddenness of the change were 
almost beyond imagination, The King was in every man’s heart 
and on most men’s lips, and that which had been treason but a 
few weeks before now was the very height of loyalty. The Coun- 
cil of State, which assumed the reins of government, appointed 
Sir Edward Montagu, General at sea, and Pepys was named 
his secretary. On the 23d of March he embarked, though as yet 
uncertain either of the destination of the fleet or of Monk's final 
intention. One day it was rumoured that he aimed at supreme 
power for himself; on the next, it was “ talked high, that 
the Lord Protector would come in again.”” Now, that the Par- 
liament had voted that the Covenant should be printed, and hung 
up once more in churches, and soon after that crowds had as- 
sembled in the Royal Exchange, and had shouted “ God bless 
King Charles the Second,” 
onk’s ingeoeay is well known, and Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu, perhaps, was as little acquainted as Pepys himself with the 
full scope of the General's views. But the command of the fleet 
laced considerable power in Montagu’s hands; he could not be 
blind to the temper of the people, who now, throughout the King 
dom, were ripe fof the restoration of Monarchy, and hostile to 
every other scheme of government; and had Monk wavered from 
his attachment to the House of Stuart he might, perhaps, have 
met with a dangerous opponent in the Admiral, whom he had con~ 
tributed to bring back to power, and who already, for some months 
pot without his privity, had been in correspondence with the 
oyal exile. “ I perceive,” says Pepys while lying on shipboard, 
“that he (Montagu) is willing to do all the honour in the world 
to Monk, and to let him have all the honour of doing the business, 
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though he will many times express his thoughts of him to be but 
a thick-skulled fool.”’ | 

In the beginning of May, every thing in the fleet bespoke the 
near approach of the great event. The seamen shouted, and 
drank for the King, the chaplains prayed for him, and Montagu 
wrote for silk flags, scarlet waistcloathes, a rich barge, a noise 
of trumpets, and a set of fiddlers. Carpenters pulled down the 
State’s arms, and painters set up those of the pa tailors cut 
out pieces of yellow cloth in the shape of C. R. and a crown; and 
the harp, which was very offensive to the King, was removed from 
the flags. ‘ Mr. John Pickering came on board like an asse, 
with his feathers and new suit,” and money and clothes were 
sent on shore for the King, who was in a sad poor condition for the 
want of both. So joyful was he at the arrival of the money, that 
he called the Princess Royal and the Duke of York to look upon it 
as it lay in the portmanteau before it was taken out. On the 23d, 
he came on board from the Hague, and the Nazeby having been re- 
a christened the Charles, set sail for England with her royal burden. 


ia : “All the afternoon the King walked here and there, up and down 
t (quite contrary to what I thought him to have been) very active and 
4 stirring. Upon the quarter-deck he fell into discourse of his escape 
“Fy from Worcester, where it made me ready to weep to hear the stories 
5 ‘1 that he told of his difficulties that he had passed through, as his travel- 
ing : ling four days and three nights on foot, every step up to his knees in 
i dirt; with nothing but a green coat and a pair of country breeches on, 
ag and a pair of country shoes that made him so sore all over his feet, that 
7 he could scarce stir. Yet he was forced to run away from a miller and 
other company, that took them for rogues. His sitting at table at 
one place, where the master of the house, that had not seen him in 
eight years, did know him, but kept it private; when at the same table 
there was one that had been of his own regiment at Worcester, could 
not know him, but made him drink the King’s health, and said that the 
King was at least four fingers higher than he. At another place he 
was by some servants of the house made to drink, that they might 
know he was not a Roundhead, which they swore he was. In another 
ae | place at his inn, the master of the house, as the King was standing 
aa with his hands upon the back ofa chair by the fire-side, kneeled down 
; and kissed his hand, privately, saying, that he would not ask him who 

he was, but bid God bless him whither he was going. Then the difficul- 
ties in getting a boat to get into France, where he was fain to plot 
with the master thereof to keep his design from the foreman and a boy 
(which was all the ship’s company,) and so get to Fecamp in France. 
At Rouen he looked so poorly, that the people went into the rooms 


before he went away to see whether he had not stole something or 
other.” —pp. 50-51, vol. i. 
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Sir Edward Montagu received the Garter immediately on the 
conclusion of this important service, which as it was the com- 
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mencement of his honours, so also does it seem to have laid the 
foundation of repre: fortune; since, on casting up his accounts on 
the 3d of June, he found himself, to his great joy, worth nearly 
one hundred pounds, when, on his going to sea, he was not 
already worth twenty-five pounds, exclusive of his house and 
goods. To his patron, the Garter was succeeded by the Master- 
ship of the Wardrobe, the Clerkship of the Privy Seal, and the 
‘ Barldom of Sandwich. Pepys himself, in order to be outwardly 

ready for promotion, established a fine camlet cloak with gold 
buttons, and a silk suit, which cost him much money, and also a 
ee coat, with silver buttons. In this array he received 

is patent as Clerk of the Acts to the Navy Office ; in executing 
the duties of which appointment he soon received a lesson from 
the Lord Chancellor, who “ did give me his advice privately how 
to order things, to get as much money as we can out of the Par- 
liament.” 

This advice, as we learn hereafter, was not thrown away, for, at 
the breaking out of the Dutch war in 1664, Pepys honestly con- © 
_ fesses that the Lord Treasurer, Sir Philip Warwick, and himself, 
laid their heads together, studying all they could “ to make the 
last year swell as high as they could. And it is much to see 
how he (the Lord Treasurer) do study for the King, to do it to 
get all the money from the Parliament he can: and I shall 
be serviceable to him therein, to help him to heads upon which 
to enlarge the report of the expence.”’—Again, next day, “ Sir 
G. Carteret was here this afternoon; and, strange to see, how we 
plot to make the charge of this war to appear greater than itis, be- 
causeof getting money.”’ Furthermore to the same purpose two days 
afterwards. ‘* At my Office all the morning, to prepare an account 
of the charge we have been put to extraordinary by the Dutch 
already; and I have brought it to appear 852,700L.; but God 
knows this is only a scare to the Parliament, to make them give 
the more money.” That an underling in office who had laudably 
resolved to rise at any rate should lend his band to transactions 
like these, has nothing in itextraordinary. The point which astounds 
us is this, that the man who had sufficient knavery to commit the 
act, should have sufficient sincerity to record it. After all, perhaps, 
he considered this barefaced roguery as no other than a high pro- 
fessional merit, and a distinguished proof of loyalty. 

On the 25th of August, Pepys put on the first velvet coat and 
cap that ever he had; on the 30th, Mrs. Pepys wore black patches 
for the first time since her marriage. These appear to have been 
very becoming to her, for soon afterwards we read that, standing 
with two or three of them on her face, and, being well dressed, in the 
Queen’s Presence chamber, near to the Princess Henrietta, (who 
was very pretty,) ‘she did seem to me much handsomer than she.” 
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On the 22d of September, Pepys bought a pair of short black 
stockings to wear over a pair of silk ones, in mourning for the 
Duke of Gloucester, who died of the small-pox, “ by the great 
negligence of the doctors.” A few days after he did send te a 
cup of tea, (a China drink,) of which he never had drank before. 

e Duke of York's marriage was now declared, in spite of Sir 
Charles Barkeley’s false and impudent declaration, that he and 
others had often intrigued with the Duchess. “ She is a plain 
woman,” says Pepys, ‘and like her mother, the Lady Chancellor.” 
Upon whom the King’s nuptial choice was likely to fall, was still a 
matter of most uncertain speculation, though rumour had long 
since married him to a niece of the Prince de Ligne, who was said to 
have borne him two sons. A year had scarcely elapsed since the 
Restoration, but the debauched spirit of his Court had had ample 
time to display itself. ‘ Thus they,” continues Pepys, “ are in a 
very ill condition, there being so much emulation, poverty, and 
the vice of drinking, swearing, and loose amours there; | know 
not what will be the end of it but confusion.” The King’s unhappy 
connection with Mrs. Palmer, (whose husband had been bribed to 
his own dishonour, by the Earldom of Castlemaine,) had alread 
become so notorious, ‘ee the Duchess of Richmond, falling out with 
her one day, did not scruple publicly to call her Jane Shore, and 
to hope that she might come to the same end. Nevertheless, so 

t was the influence of the favourite, that even afier the Por- 
tuguese match had been completed, and Queen Katherine was 
already off the English coast, Lady Castlemaine insolently de- 
clared her intention of going to lie in at Hampton Court; and 
during the week before the bride’s public entrance, the King dined 
and supped every evening at his mistress’s apartments. 

tant Sandwich had the honour of convoying the Queen from 
Lisbon. Soon after her arrival, although ci objected to Lady 
Castlemaine’s presence at Court, and requested the King to accede 
to her request, of “‘ pricking her out of the list presented to her,” 
she sch. nothing by her prayers, save that “ the King was angry, 
and the Queen discontented, (naturally enough,) a whole day and 
night upon it.” Pepys had a good opportunity of comparing the 
pretensions of the two ladies on the day on which the Queen came 
to Hampton Court, and whether it was, that preferment had im- 


deb 


i) bued him with the feelings of a courtier, or that his natural love 

: of beauty prevailed over his high sense of conjugal duties, it is 
Fs plain enough that he inclined from the injured spouse to the 
naughty beloved :— 


** Anon come the King and Queene in a barge under a canopy with 
1000 barges and boats I know, for we could see no water for them, 
nor discern the King nor Queene. And so they landed at White Hall 
Bridge, and the great guns on the other side went off. But that which 
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pleased me best was, that my Lady Castlemaine stood over against us 
upon a piece of White Hall. But methought it was strange to see her 
Lord and her upon the same place walking up and down without 
taking notice one of another, only at first entry he put off his hat, and 
she made him a very civil salute, but afterwards took no notice one of 
another; but both of them now and then would take their child, 
which the nurse held in her armes, and dandle it. One thing more ; 
_ there happened a scaffold below to fall, and we feared some hurt, but 
there was none, but she of all the great ladies only run down amon 
the common rabble to see what hurt was done, and did take care . 
of a child that received some little hurt, which methought was so 
noble. Anon there come one there booted and spurred that she talked 
long with. And by and by, she being in her haire, she put on his hat, 
which was but an ordinary one, to keep the wind off. ‘But it become 
her mightily, as every thing else do.’’—pp. 161-2, vol. i. 

“* Meeting Mr. Pierce, the chyrurgeon, he took me into Somerset 
House ; and there carried me into the Queene-Mother’s presence-cham- 
ber, where she was with our own Queene sitting on her left hand (whom 
I did never see before); and though she be not very charming, yet 
she hath a good, modest, and innocent look, which is pleasing. Here 
Talso saw Madam Castlemaine, and, which pleased me most, Mr. 
Crofts,* the king’s bastard, a most pretty sparke of about fifteen years 
old, who, I perceive, do hang much upon my Lady Castlemaine, and 
is always with her; and, I hear, the Queenes both are mighty kind to 
him. By and by in comes the King, and anon the Duke and his 
duchesse; so that, they being all together, was such a sight as I never 
could almost have happened to see with so much ease and leisure. 
They staid till it was dark, and then went away; the King and his 
Queene, and my Lady Castlemaine and young Crofts, in one coach, 
and the rest in other coaches, Here were great stores of great ladies, 
but very few handsome. The King and Queene were very merry; and 
he would have made the Queene-Mother believe that his Queene was 
with child, and said that she said so. And the young Queene an- 
swered, ‘* You lye ;”” which was the first English word that I ever heard 
her say: which made the King good sport ; and he would have made 
her say in English, ‘* Confess and be hanged.” —pp. 164-5, vol. i. 


Pepys was one of those sedate and surefooted personages, 
who never lose sight of utility even in their relaxations ; and a 
morning visit or a dinner party was a certain source of intellec- 
tual acquirement’to him. Dr. Thomas Fuller told him one day, 
more of his own family than he knew himself, and assured him 
that he had brought the art of memory to such perfection, that 
he did lately to four eminent scholars dictate together in Latin, 


® James, son of Charles II. by Mrs. Lucy Waters; who bore the name of Crofts 
till he was created Duke of Monmouth in 1662, previously to his marriage with 
Lady Anne Scot, daughter to Francis Earl of Buccleugh. 
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upon different subjects of their proposing, faster than they were 
able to write, till they were tired ; moreover, he communicated a 
secret, which must be invaluable to an Aberdeen physician, or to 
a Cambridge Moderator, (we intend no dindeamly comparison, ) 
that the best way of beginning a sentence, if a man should be 
out and forget his Latin, (‘* which I,” observes Fuller, “ never 


~ was,”) ifdriven to his last refuge, is to begin with an utcungque. 


On another occasion, at table at my Lord Mayor’s, when Pepys 
wore his black silk suit, (for the first time, in the year 1661,) and 
where there was a great deal of honourable company, and great 
entertainment, Mr. Ashmole did assure him, and Pepys readily 
believed, that frogs and many insects do often fall from the sky 
ready formed. Dr. Williams, who took him one day for a walk in 
his garden, did show him a dog that he had, which did kill all 


the cats that came thither to kill his pigeons, and did afterwards 


bury them; and did it with so much care that they should be quite 
covered, that if the tip of the tail hung over, he would take up the 
cat again and dig the hole deeper, ‘ which is very strange; and 
he tells me, that he do believe he hath killed above a hundred 


cats.” Dining once with Lord Crewe, Mr. Templer (an in- 


genious man, and a person of honour, and a great traveller,) ‘ dis- 
coursing of the nature of serpents, he told us some in the waste 
places of Lancashire do grow to a great bigness, and do feed upon 
larkes, which they take thus :—They observe when the lark is 
soared to the highest, and do crawl till they come to be just 
underneath them; and there they place themselves with their 
mouth uppermost, and there, as is conceived, they do eject poy- 
son upon the bird; for the bird so suddenly come down again in 
its course of circle, and falls directly into the mouth of the ser- 
pent; which is very strange.” Captain Minnes, in a walk be- 
tween Greenwich and Woolwich, affirmed to him, that drowned 
negroes became white; and his brother, Sir John, good- 
naturedly resolved one of his doubts, why there were no 
boars seen in London, but so many sows and pigs, by reply- 
ing that “ the constable gets them a-nights.”’ Furthermore Dr. 
Whistler told him a pretty story related by Muffet, “a 
author, of Dr. Cayus that built Caius College; that being very 
old, and living only at that time upon woman’s milk, he, while 
he fed upon the milk of an angry fretful woman, was so him- 
self; and then being advised to take it of a good-natured 
a woman, he did become so beyond the common temper of 

is age.”’ 

Lady Chesterfield, Miss Wells, and Miss Warmistre, next 
appear upon the scene: and the sage and steady Pepys is a 
strong corroborator of the veracity of the lighter Historian of 
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their gallantries. Of La belle Stwart, he gives the following 


account :— 


“Hearing that the King and Queene are rode abroad with the © 
Ladies of Honor to the Parke, and seeing a great crowd of gallants 
staying here to see their return, I also staid walking up and down. 
By and by the King and Queene, who looked in this dress (a white 
laced waiscoate and a crimson short pettycoate, and her hair dressed 
’ ala negligence) mighty pretty ; and the king rode hand in hand with 
her. Here was also my Lady Castlemaine rode among the rest of the 
ladies; but the King took, methought, no notice of her; nor when 
she light, did any body press (as she seemed to expect, and staid for 
it) to take her down, but was taken down by her own gentleman. 
She looked mighty out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat, 
(which all took notice of,) and yet is very handsome, but very melan- 
choly: nor did any body speak to her, or she so much as smile or 
speak to any body. I followed them up into White Hall, and into the 
Queene’s presence, where all the ladies walked, talking and fiddling 
with their hats and feathers, and changing and trying one another’s 
by one another’s heads, and laughing. But it was the finest sight to 
me, considering their great beautys and dress, that ever I did see in 
all my life. But, above all, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, with her hat 
cocked and a red plume, with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, and 
excellent taille, is now the greatest beauty I ever saw, I think, in my 
life; and, if ever woman can, do exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at 
least in this dress: nor do I wonder if the King changes, which I 
verily believe is the reason of his coldness to my Lady Castlemaine.” 
—p. 238, vol. i. 


Such being the dissoluteness of the times, it is no matter of 
wonder, that Mrs. Pepys herself, should occasionally feel sus- 
picious of the well-dressed gentleman, upon whom she had be- 
stowed her hand: and indeed his marked attentions to her maid, 
Mrs. Mercer, are not quite explicable even according to his own 
account of them. Those who have been initiated in the mys- 
teries which the parts of this Diary modestly concealed in the 
obscurity of the Spanish tongue are said to involve, may, per- 
haps, be able to set its due value on Mrs. Mercer’s reputa- 
tion :-— 


' “Thence homé; ‘and to sing with my wife and Mercer in the gar- 
den; and coming in I find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, that 
I can spend so much time with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and 
could never take the pains with her. Which I acknowledge; but it 
is because that the girl do take musick mighty readily, and: she do 
not, and musick is the thing of the world that I love most, and all 
the pleasure almost that I can now take. So to bed in some little 
discontent, but no words from me.—p. 436, vol. i. : 
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“After dinner with my wife and Mercer to the Beare-garden; 
where I have not been, I think, of many years, and saw some good 
sport of the bull's tossing of the dogs: one into the very boxes. But it 
is a very rude and nasty pleasure. We had a great many hectors in - 
the same box with us, (and one very fine went into the pit, and 
played his dog for a wager, which was a strange sport for a gentle- 
man,) where they drank wine, and drank Mercer's health first; which 
I pledged with my hat off. We supped at home, and very merry. 
And then about nine o'clock to Mrs. Mercer’s gate, where the fire and 
boys expected us, and her son had provided abundance of serpents 
and rockets; and there mighty merry, (my Lady Pen and Pegg going 
thither with us, and Nan Wright,) till about twelve at night, flinging 
our fireworks, and burning one another and the people over the way. 
And at last our businesses being most spent, we in to Mrs. Mercer’s, 
and there mighty merry, smutting one another with candle-grease and 
soot, till most of us were like devils. And that being done, then we 
broke up, and to my house; and there I made them drink, and up- 
stairs we went, and then fell into dancing, (W. Batelier dancing well,) 
and dressing him and I and one Mr. Banister (who with my wife 
come over also with us) like women; and Mercer put on a suit of 
Tom's, like a boy, and mighty mirth we had, and Mercer danced a 
jigg; and Nan Wright and my wife and Pegg Pen put on perriwigs. 
Thus we spent till three or four in the morning, mighty merry; and 


then parted, and to bed. Mighty sleepy; slept till past eight of the 
clock.”’—pp. 36, 38, vol. i. 


Not long afterwards, we find Mrs. Pepys proceeding to manual 
violence against the too attractive Mercer, so she went away, 
“which,” says Pepys, ‘ troubled me.”’ 

The Queen about this time fell so ill, that she was scarcely ex- 
pected to live, and the effect of her attack upon different indi- 
viduals, according to their respective situations, is whimsically 
described. Mr. Mills, the chaplain, not having ascertained 
whether she was dead or alive, did not know whether to pray for 
her or not, and so said nothing about her. The King appeared 
fondly disconsolate and wept by her, which made her weep also, 
which did her good, by carrying off some rheume from the head ; 
yet, for all that he seemed to take it so much to heart, he never 
missed one night since she was sick of supping with Lady Castle- 
maine. As for Pepys himself, being waked with a very high 
wind, he said to his wife, ** Pray God, I hear not of the death of 
any great person, the wind is so high;”’ and straightway, learning 
that she was worse again, he sent to stop the making of his 
velvet cloak, till he heard whether she lived or died. The 
counter-order of this cloak, however, had become a necessa 

iece of economy, for the expenses of his wardrobe had of late 
increased to a fearful extent :— 
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“To my great sorrow find myself 43/, worse than I was the last 
month, which was then 700/. and now it is but 7172. But it hath 
chiefly arisen from my layings-out in clothes for myself and wife; viz. 
. for her about 12/. and for myself 55/., or thereabouts; having made 
myself a velvet cloak, two new cloth skirts, black, plain both; a new 
shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons and twist, with a new hat, and 
silk tops for my legs, and many other things, being resolved hencefor- 
ward to go like myself. And also two perriwigs, one whereof costs 


' the 3/. and the other 40s. I have worn neither yet, but will begin next 
week, God willing.”—p. 257, vol. i. 


And yet a few Sundays following, he ventures to bedizen him- 
felf in still gayer costume :— 


**Lord’s-day. This morning I put on my best black cloth suit, 
trimmed with scarlett ribbon, very neat, with my cloak lined with vel- 
vett, and a new beaver, which altogether is very noble, with my black 
silk knit canons I bought a month ago.” —p., 265, vol. i. 


This diligent attention to the proprieties of the outer man in 
himself, led, as might naturally be expected, to a nice observation 
of them in others. We are not surprised, therefore, that in a 
visit to the Lord Treasurer, whom he found in his bed-chamber 
laid up with the gout, and whom he thought a very ready man, 
and a brave servant to the King, speaking quick and sensibly of 
the King’s charge ; he yet was not altogether satisfied. He was 
it seems displeased with “his long nails, which he let grow upon 
a pretty, thick, white, short hand, that it troubled me to see 
them.” Yet if there be any Ministerial personage in whom such 
excrescences are defensible, surely it is the one who fills this 
post of vigilance and cumulation. We have always believed that 
the crooked-talon’d monsters, who are fabled to protect the 
“ouarded gold” from the furtive attempts of the Arimaspians, 
were no other than allegorical of a Lord Treasurer; and we have 
read a description elsewhere, which depicts that high Officer to 
the very life :— 


“ An uncouth, salvage, and uncivil wight 
Of grisly hew, and foul, unfavour’d sight ; 
His face with smoak was tann’d, and eyes were blear’d, 
His head and beard with sout were ill bedight, 
His coal-black hands did seem to have been seer’d 
In Smith’s fire-spetting forge, and nailes like claws appeared.” 


Pepys now began a practice which saved him both time and 
money, and pleased him ee to trim himself with a razor. 
In a spirit of extraordinary liberality, he gave his wife's brother, 
who was going into Holland to seek his fortune, ten shillings and 
a coat that he had by him, a close-bodied light-coloured cloth 
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coat, with a gold edging in each seam. True it is, that his well- 
starred brother-in-law might plead some little family claim to 
this reversionary vestment, for the lace was the lace of Mrs. 
Pepys’ best petticoat, when Mr. Pepys married her. At the 
moment in which he dispensed this magnificent bounty, he had, 
according to his own showing, two tierces of claret, two quarter 
casks of Canary, a smaller vessel of sack, a vessel of tent, another 
of Madeira, and another of white wine, all in his cellar together ; 
besides which goodly store, interioris note, he had in the current 
year raised his estate from 13001. to 44001, increased his interest, 
and added to his former employments, the Treasurership of Tangier 
and the Secretaryship of the Victualling Board. 

It was in May, 1665, that reports of the Plague began to prevail 
in London; on the 7th of July, Pepys first saw two or three 
infected houses in Drury-lane, marked with a red cross, and 
‘Lord have mercy upon us,”’ on the doors. In the second week 
of July a solemn fast ‘was ordered, and more than 700 persons 
died of Plague ; before the close of the month the number in- 
creased to 1700 in the week; on the 10th of August to 3000. 
A proclamation was issued that all persons should be within 
doors by nine at night, in order that the sick might then be at 
liberty to go abroad for air. The simple and homely words of Pepys 
convey a stronger impression of the horror of the time than contd 
be drawn from a more elaborate narrative. ‘ But, Lord! how 
every body looks, and discourse in the street is of death and 
nothing else, and few people going up and down, that the town is 
like a place distressed and forsaken.’ Again, (for his love of 
dress mingles itself even with his feelings of terror,) “ Sept. 3rd. 
Lord’s-day. Up; and put on my coloured silk suit very fine and 
my new periwigg, bought a good while since, but durst not wear it, 
because the ee was in Westminster when I bought it; and 
it is a wonder what will be the fashion after the Plague is done, 
as to periwiggs, for no body will dare to buy any haire, for fear 
of the infection, that it had been cut off the heads of people dead 
of the Plague.” Pp. 363-4, vol. i. 

In the middle of September, the weekly return of deaths by 
Plague, amounted to 7165; by the last week in December, it 
decreased to 333; and such had been the suspension of inter- 
course in families, that Pepys learnt, for the first time, (like Ben 
in the play, “ Dick, body o’ one Dick has been dead these two 
years. I writ ye word when ye were at Leghorn,”) that his Aunt 
Betsy, and some children of his Cousin Sarah, had been dead of 
the Plague for seven weeks past. The extravagances of despair 
which have been described as prevailing both in Athens and in 
Florence, while suffering under similar infection, did not attain 
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the same height in London; nevertheless, strange to say, people 
were bold enough to go in sport ‘to one another's furerals,”’ (he 
omits to inform us, how this could happen to the one who was 
first buried,) ‘and in spite, too, the people would breath in the 
faces, out of their windows, of well people going by.” | 
The scourge of Pestilence was followed Soaks by that of Fire, 
to which, however, succeeding generations are, doubtless, mainly 
‘ indebted for the extermination of its predecessor. Pepys’ account 
of the burning of London is far beneath that given by his friend 
and contemporary Evelyn, but parts of it may be admitted.as a 
companion picture. On the first night (Sept. 1) above three hun- 
dred houses were burned down ; on the morning the King despatch- 
ed Pepys to the Lord Mayor with orders not to spare avy houses, 
but to pull down before the flames every way. The chief magistrate 
had been up all night, and was exhausted; his answer was truly 
civic, “Lord! what can I do? I am spent; people will not obey 
me. Ihave been pulling down houses ; but the fire overtakes us 
faster than we can do it;’’ and he walked home to refresh 
himself. Towards evening Pepys went upon the river,— 


“‘ So near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over the Thames, 
with one’s faces in the wind, you were almost burned with a shower 
of fire-drops. This is very true: so as houses were burned by these 
drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five or six houses, one 
from another. When we could endure no more upon the water, we 
to a little ale-house on the bankside, over against the Three Cranes, 
and there ‘staid till it was dark almost, and saw the fire grow, and as 
it grew darker, appeared more and more, and in corners and upon 
steeples, and between churches and houses, as far as we could see 
up the hill of the city, in a most horrid malicious bloody flame, not 
like the fine flame of an ordinary fire. Barbary and her husband away 
before us. We staid till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as only one 
entire arch of fire from this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow 
up the hill for an arch of above a mile long: it made me weep to see 
it. The churches, houses, and all on fire, and flaming at once; and 
a horrid noise the flames made, and the cracking of houses at their 
ruine.”’—p, 481, vol. i. 


It was not until the night of the 4th that the progress of the 
flames was at all checked, and then by blowing up houses. The 
ple were more frightened by this at first, than by the fire 
itself: but the experiment succeeded admirably, for it brought 
down the houses to the ground in the same place on which they 
stood, and it was then very easy to quench what little fire re- 
mained in them. Pepys had suggested the propriety of sending 
up the workmen from the yards of Deptford and Woolwich ; ana 
the arrival of that active and a body of men proved emi 
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nently serviceable. We need not dwell upon the wide waste 
which this memorable visitation created. It may be summed up 
in the bibliopolish figure used by Dean Harding (or Hardy), on 
the Sunday following, in a sermon which Pepys thought bad, 

r, and by no means eloquent :—*“ the city is reduced from a 
folio to a decimo-tertio.”’ 

The effect produced upon poor Pepys’ mind by the frightful 
scenes which he had witnessed, seems to have been most distressing. 
He had conveyed his money to the house of a friend, out of rea 
of the flames, but it was exposed to an equal danger by the 
reports wos abroad of the great wealth which from various 
quarters had been deposited in the same place. Pepys, accordingly, 
brought it home again in a hackney coach, and lodged it in his 
Office, not without vexation that all the world should see it there 
also; hence he conveyed it at night, with great content, to his 
own cellars; nevertheless, we hear he was much troubled in 
consequence of the strange workmen whom he was compelled to 
have coming and going to set his house in order. His rooms, 
however, were soon cleaned, and his wife and himself lay in their 
own chamber again, but “much terrified in the nights now-a- 
days with dreams of fire and falling down of houses.” [t was not 
until after a week’s growth that he had time to shave his beard, 
and his commemoration of this act proves that he estimated the 
luxury of it at its full value: “Lord! how ugly 1 was yesterday, 
and how fine to day!’’ So late as the Ist of hoceeahie’ a cellar 
at the Old Swan, a ad broke out afresh, being blown 
up by some great winds; it was built of logwood. The passage 
of the ruins for a long time after was very dangerous, not 
only from the heaps of smouldering rubbish, but from the harbour 
which they afforded to thieves. In the middle of February, of the 
‘, following year, Pepys returned in a coach from Whitehall to 
* the Navy Office, as was his “‘ common practice,’’ with his sword 
drawn. 
ie] We must pass over many of Pepys’ domestic affairs: first, 
| his very natural anxiety about getting a husband for his sister, 
of which there seemed to be little probability, (although it 
was manifestly impolitic to waste farther time,) since she was 
* growing old and ugly ;” secondly, his recovery of some gold, 
which had been hidden in his father’s garden in the country, 
at the time in which his apprehensions of the Dutch invasion ran 
high, and his fears respecting which indiscreet deposit almost 
drove him mad; next, the little rent which he got in his fine new 
camlet cloak, with the latch of Sir George Carteret’s door, which, 
though darned up at his tailor’s so that it was no great blemish to 
it, nevertheless troubled him; and lastly, the misfortune which 
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befell his periwig just after he had made an agreement with his 
barber to keep it in good order at twenty shillings a-year, so that he 
was like to go very sprace, more than he used to do. Sad to say, 
however, while standing with his back to a candle, to seal a letter, 
he did set this very perriwig on fire, which made such an odd noise, 
nobody could tell what it was till they saw the flame. 
_ All these mishaps, and many omens of like kind, were amply 
atoned for, by his brilliant success at the Bar of the House of 
Commons, in defence of the Comraissioners of the Admiralty, upon 
which body much blame had been thrown respecting the burning 
of the ships at Chatham by the Dutch. Full of thought and trouble 
touching the issue of the day, Pepys first went to the Dog, and 
drank half a pint of mulled sack; afterwards he went into the 
Hall, and drank a dram of brandy at Mrs. Hewlett’s, and with the 
warmth of this did find himself in better order as to courage, 
truly. Itwas a mighty full House, and himself and his colleagues 
stood at the Bar, between eleven and twelve o’clock, with stron 
of prejudice against them. After the Speaker had tol 
m the dissatisfaction of the House, and had read the Report of 
the Committee, Pepys n their defence most acceptably and 
smoothly; and continued it without any hesitation or loss, but 
with full scope, and all his reason free about him, as if he had 
been at his own table, from that time till past three in the afters 
noon, and so ended without any interruption from the Speaker, 
and then withdrew. And there all his fellow officers, and all the 
world that was within hearing, did congratulate him, and cry up 
his speech as the best thing they had ever heard ; and his fellow 
officers were overjoyed in it. The vote of the House was post- 
ned for a oak. but during that period, and long afterwards 
indeed, a full tide of praise continued to flow in, which ea 


doubtless received, as he records it, with the most becoming self- . 


complacency :— 


“Up betimes, and with Sir D. Gauden to Sir W. Coventry’s cham. 
ber; where the first word he said to me was,~‘‘ Good-morrow, Mr. 
Pepys, that must be Speaker of the Parliament-house:’’ and did pro« 
test I had got honour for ever in Parliament. He said that his brother, 
that sat by him, admires me; and another gentleman said that I could 
not get less than 1000/1. a-year, if I would put on a gown and plead at 
the Chancery bar. But, what pleases me most, he tells me that the 
Solicitor-generall did protest that he thought I spoke the best of any 
manin England. After several talks with him alone touching his own 
businesses, he carried me to White Hall; and there parted. And I to 
the Duke of York’s lodgings, and find him going to the Parke, it being 
a very fine morning; and I after him: and as soon as he saw me, he 
told me with great —_—e — I had convetied a great many 
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yesterday, and did with great praise of me go on with the discourse with 
me. And by and by overtaking the King, the King and Duke of York 
came to me both; and he* said, “‘ Mr. Pepys, I am very glad of your 
success yesterday: and fell to talk of my well speaking. And many 
of the lords there. My Lord Barkeley did cry me up for what they 
had heard of it; and others, Parliament men there about the King, 
did say that they never heard such a speech in their lives delivered in 
that manner. Progers of the bedchamber swore to me afterwards 
before Brouncker, in the afternoon, that he did tell the King that he 
thought I might match the Solicitor-generall. Every body that saw 
me almost came to me, as Joseph Williamson and others, with such 
eulogys as cannot be expressed. From thence I went to Westminster 
Hall; where I met Mr. G. Montagu, who came to me and kissed me, 
and told me that he had often heretofore kissed my hands, but now he 
would kiss my lips; protesting that | was another Cicero, and said, all 
the world said the same of me. Mr. Ashburnham, and every creature 
I met there of the Parliament, or that knew any thing of the Parlia- 
ment’s actings, did salute me with this honour; Mr. Godolphin ; Mr. 
Sands, who swore he would go twenty miles at any time to hear the 
like again, and that he never saw so many sit four hours together to 
hear any man in his life as there did to hear me. Mr. Chichly, Sir 
John Duncomb, and every body do say that the kingdom will ring of 
my abilities, and that I have done myself right for my whole life; and 
so Captain Cocke and others of my friends say that no man had ever 
such an opportunity of making his abilities known. And that I may 
cite all at once, Mr. Lieutenant of the Tower did tell me that Mr. 
Vaughan did protest to him, and that in his hearing it said so to the 
Duke of Albemarle, and afterwards to Sir W. Coventry, that he had 
sat twenty-six years in Parliament and never heard such a speech there 
before: for which the Lord God make me thankful; and that I may 
make use of it, not to pride and vain-glory, but that, now I have this 
esteem, I may do nothing that may lessen it! To White Hall to wait 
on the Duke of York; where he again and all the company magnified 
me, and several in the gallery: among others, my Lord Gerard, who 
never knew me before nor spoke to me, desires his being better ac- 
quainted with me; and that, at table where he was, he never heard so 
much said of any man as of me in his whole life. 

““And here I also met Colvill the goldsmith; who tells me, with 
great joy, how the world upon the ’Change talks of me; and how 
several Parliament-men, viz. Boscawent and Major Walden of Hunting- 
don, who seems do deal with him, do say how bravely I did speak, and 
that the house was ready to have given me thanks for it: but that, I 
think, is a vanity.—pp. 205-6-7, vol. ii. 


But the most gratifying compliment paid him was by the King 
himself, at the Council table. Some one remarked that, a particular 


* The King. + Edward Boscawen, M.P. for Truro. 
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roe in contemplation would be objected to by the Committee of 
iscarriages. Well, if it be so,” was the King’s answer, “ it 
is then but Mr. Pepys’ making of another speech to them,” which 
made all the Lords ae there were by also the Attorney and 
Solicitor-general) look upon 

_ At length his affairs became so prosperous, that he resolved to 
set up his carriage, and with very kindly feelings he permitted his 
‘wife to take the first ride in it; afterwards he accompanied her 
to the Play,— 


“And so home, it being mighty pleasure to go alone with my poor 
wife in a coach of our own to a play, and makes us appear mighty 
great, I think, in the world; at least, greater than ever I could, or my 
friends for me, have once expected; or, I think, than ever any of m 


family ever yet lived in my memory, but my cosen Pepys in Salisbury 
Court.” —p. 283, vol. ii. 


The Diary ends on the 31st of May, 1669, when the state to 
which Pepys had reduced his eyes by close application, compelled 
him to abandon the use of short hand. We ve chiefly confined 
ourselves to the private and domestic information contained in it, 
but the curious reader will find many interesting particulars rela- 
tive to public events, especially those connected with the naval 
history of the Dutch war. We shall conclude our abstract of it 
by a few scattered anecdotes, illustrative of the times, which 
would not readily arrange themselves in the narrative and biogra- 
phical form which we have hitherto adopted. 

It is no my favourable picture of the Court, or of the personal 
qualities of Charles, which Pepys has left us. In the merry 
Monarch’s pleasures there was nothing of refinement, in his 
amours nothing of sentiment. The most gross sensuality and the 
lowest manners appear to have established themselves in White- 


hall, and the boon companions, and the confidential counsellors of 


the King, possessed as little to recommend them in intellect as in 
morality. Such was the thick ignorance of his day, that when 
Bombay was offered by the Portuguese as part of Queen Catha- 
rine’s dowry, ‘ they made the King and Lord Chancellor, and other 
learned men about the king, believe that that, and other islands 
which are near it, were all one piece; and so the draught was 
drawn and presented to the King, and believed by the King, and 


expected to prove so when our men come thither ; but it is quite | 


otherwise.’ On one occasion when Charles went down to the 
House of Lords, Pepys heard him speak ; his note is as follows : 
‘‘ He speaks the worst that ever [ heard man in my life; worse 
than if he read it all, and he had it in writing in his hand.” Re- 
turning once from Woolwich (where he just saw and kissed his 
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wife) in the same barge with the King and Duke of York, he had 
full opportunity of hearing both of them talk, and observing their 
manner of discourse, It is quite plain from the surprise which 
he expresses, that he listened with all legitimate prejudices in 
their favour, and that up to that moment he had cherished the 
right loyal belief, that they were framed of better clay than their 
subjects. Yet‘t God forgive me”’ is his reflection upon them at 
ing, *‘ the more a man considers and observes them, the less 
e finds of difference between them and other men.” Again, in 
the Council chamber, all Pepys remarked was “ the silliness of the 
King playing with his dog all the while, and not minding the busi- 
ness, at what he said was mighty weak.”” On the very night on 
which the Dutch burned the ships at Chatham, the King was in his 
dalliance with Lady Castlemaine at the Duchess of Monmouth’s, 
“and they were all mad in hunting of a poor moth.” And yet 
the tide of Royal love did not always run smouth ; when the Duke 
of Buckingham was committed to the Tower, Lady Castlemaine 
solicited for him so earnestly, that the King parted from her with 
very foul words; he called her a jade, that meddled with things 
she had nothing to do with at all, and she called him a fool, for 
causing his best subjects to be imprisoned, and suffering fools that 
did not understand them to carry on his businesses. At another 
time when she had quitted Whitehall, after a no less violent 
uarrel, she swore, that the King should own the child with which 
she was then enceinte, and that she would have it christened in the 
chapel at Whitehall, or else that she would bring it into the gallery 
and dash its brains out before the King’s face. Nor was this in- 
decent and undignified familiarity with the Royal person confined 
to the mistress alone: there were affronts to which he was exposed 
from much less privileged persons :— | 


‘** The King was vexed the other day for having no paper laid for 
him at the Council table, as was usual; and Sir Richard Browne did 
tell his Majesty he would call the person whose work it was to provide 
it: who being come, did tell his Majesty that he was but a poor man, 
and was out 4 or 500/. for it, which was as much as he is worth; and 
that he cannot provide it any longer without money, having not re- 
ceived a penny since the King’s coming in. So the King spoke to my 
Lord Chamberlain. And many such mementos the King do now-a-days 
meet withall, enough to make an ingenuous man mad.”—p. 44, vol. ii. 


* After dinner comes in Mr. Townsend: and there I was witness 
of a horrid rateing which Mr. Ashburnham, as one of the Grooms of 
the King’s Bedchamber, did give him for want of linen for the King’s 
person; which he swore was not to be endured, and that the King 
would not endure it, and that the King his father would have ha 
his Wardrobe-man should he have been served so; the King having at 
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this day no hankerchers, and but three bands to his neck, he swore, 
Mr, Townsend pleaded want of money and the owing of the linen- 
draper 5000/.; and that he hath of late got many rich things made, 
beds and sheets and saddles, without money ; and that he can go no 
further: but still this old man (indeed like an old loving servant) did 
cry out for the King’s person to be neglected. But when he was gone, 
Townsend told me that it is the grooms taking away the King’s linen 
at the quarter’s end, as their fees, which makes this great want; for 
‘whether the King can get it or no, they will run away at the quarter's 
end with what he hath had, let the King get more as he can.”—p, 121- 
2, vol. ii. ; 


Of Pepys’ admiration of his wife, we have before had occasion 
to ‘gg At a grand wedding between Nan Hartleb and Mynheer 
Roder, of all the beauties there she was thought the greatest. At 
the Play one night, she is represented as extraordinary fine in her 
flower’d tabby suit, bought a year and more ago, “ before my 
mother’s death put her into mourning, and so not worn till this 
day ; and every body in love with it, and indeed she is very fine 
and handsome.” And on another night, when the King was at 
the Theatre with Lady Castlemaine, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys sate just 
under them, “and my wife, by my troth, appeared, t think as 
Ee as any of them. I never thought so much before, and so 

id Talbot and W. Hewer, as they said, I heard, to one another. 
The King and the Duke of York minded me and smiled upon me, 
at the handsome woman near me.” The two following descrip- 
tions deserve embodying on canvass :— 


** Christmas-day. To dinner alone with my wife, who, poor wretch! 
sat undressed all day till ten at night, altering and lacing of a noble 
petticoat ; while I by her making the boy read to me the Life of 
Julius Cesar, and Des Cartes’ book of Musick.’’—p. 291, vol. ii. 


“* My wife extraordinary fine with her flowered tabby gown that she 


made two years ago, now laced exceeding pretty; and indeed was fine . 


all over. And mighty earnest to go, though the day was very lower~ 
ing; and she would have me put on my fine suit, which I did, And 
so anon we went alone through the town with our new liveries of 
serge, and the horses’ manes and tails tied with red ribbons, and the 
standards thus gilt with varnish, and all clean, and green reines, that 
people did mightily look upon us; and the truth is, I did not see any 
coach more pretty, though more gay, than ours all the day.” —p, 337- 
8, vol. ii.” 


His taste in literature was singularly formed. We find him 
twice buying Hudibras ; the second time “ because it is certainly 
some ill humour to be so against that which all the world cries up 
to be the example of wit: for which I am resolved once more to 
read him, and see whether I can find it or no.” And again: “To 
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Paul’s church yard, and there looked upon the second part of 
Hudibras, which | buy not, but borrow to read, to see if it be as 
good as the first, which the world cried so mightily up, though it 
hath not a good liking in me, though I had tried by twice or 
three times reading to bring myself to think it witty.” Some of 
his dramatic judgments (for 3 was a great frequenter of the 
Theatres) are not less removed from the general standard of criti- 
cism. ‘The Midsummer Night's Dream he considers to be the 
‘most insipid ridiculous Play that ever he saw in his life.” 
Othello he always esteemed ‘‘a mighty good Play’ till he had 
read The Adventures of Five Hours, and after that it seemed to 
him “a mean thing.’ Macbeth is “a pretty good Play,” ‘a most 
excellent Play for variety,” and “a most excellent Play im all 
respects, but especially in divertisement, though it be a deep Tra- 
y ; which is a strange perfection in a Tragedy, it being more 
proper here and suitable.” The Merry Wives of Windsor “ did 
not please him at all in no part.” The Tempest was “ the most 
innocent Play” that ever he saw—that which pleased him most in 
it, was ‘‘ a Curious piece of musique in an echo of half sentences, 
the echo repeating the former half while the man goes on to the 
latter; which is mighty pretty. The Play has no wit, yet 
above ordinary Plays.” An old Play of Shirley’s, Hide Park, 
was revived in 1668, in which horses were brought upon the stage. 
On two occasions, the attention of Pepys seems to have been 


diverted from the actors to the critics. On the representation of 
a bad play, The Generall, 


“ T happened to sit near to Sir Charles Sedley; who I find a very 
witty man, and he did at every line take notice of the dullness of the 
poet and badness of the action, that most pertinently; which I was 
mightily taken with.”’—p. 313, vol. i. 


“'To the King’s house to ‘ The Mayd’s Tragedy ;’ but vexed all the 
while with two talking ladies and Sir Charles Sedley ; yet pleased to 
hear their discourse, he being a stranger. And one of the ladies 
would and did sit with her mask on all the play, and being exceeding 
witty as ever I heard woman, did talk most pleasantly with him; but 
was, I believe, a virtuous woman, and of quality. He would fain 
know who she was, but she would not tell; yet did give him many 
pleasant hints of her knowledge of him, by that means setting his 
brains at work to find out who she was, and did give him leave to use 
all means to find out who she was, but pulling off her mask. He was 
mighty witty, and she also making sport with him very inoffensively, 
that a more pleasant rencontre I never heard. But by that means lost 
the pleasure of the play wholly, to which now and then Sir Charles 


Sedley’s exceptions against both words and pronouncing were very 
19, vol. ii. 
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And a change in his musical taste appears to have been wrought 
by the Virgin Martyr of Massinger, the source from which Faust 
and all its imitations have sprung without acknowledgment ;: — 


“ With my wife to the King’s house to see ‘The Virgin Martyr,” the 
first time it hath been acted a great while : and it is mighty pleasant ; 
not that the play is worth much, but it is finely acted by Beck Mar- 
shall. But that which did please me beyond any thing in the whole 
‘world, was the wind-musique when the angel comes down; which is 
so sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my 
soul so that it made me really sick, just as I have formerly been when 
in love with my wife; that neither then, nor all the evening going 
home, and at home, I was able to think of any thing, but remained all 
night transported, so as I could not believe that ever any musique hath 
that real command over the soul of a man as this did upon me; and 
makes me resolve to practice wind-musique, and to make my wife do 
the like.” —p. 201, vol. ii. 


Of Cowley, we are told, that he was “ a mighty civil, serious 


man ;"’ and of Cocker, (the proverbial belle idée of a writing 


master, who was more level to Pepys’ comprehension,) that he 
was very ingenious, and, among other things, a great admirer and 
well read in the English poets, who undertook to judge of them 
all, and that not impertinently. 

Of Pepys’ views of Religion, we learn very little more than that 
he thought it right to wear his best clothes on Sunday. “Up, 
and put on my new stuff-suit, with a shoulder-belt according to 
the new fashion, and. the hands of my vest and tunique laced with 
silk-lace of the colour of my suit: and so very handsome to 
church.” That he disliked metaphysical divines. ‘To church, 
where Mr. Mills made an unnecessary sermon upon original sin, 
neither understood by himself nor the people ;” and that he very 
justly estimated the Presbyterians and Quakers. ‘“ To my Lord 
Crewe’s, and there dined; where Mr. Case, the minister, a dull 
fellow in his talk, and all in the Presbyterian manner; a great 
deal of noise and a kind of religious tone, but very dull.” “ Read 
a ridiculous, nonsensical book set out by Will. Pen for the Qua- 
kers; but so full of nothing but nonsense, that I was ashamed to 
read it.” 

The “ Correspondence” with which these volumes close, contains 
very little of interest, if we except some letters on Second Sight 
from Lord Reay; and one of the most striking instances of this 
singular gift or fancy (we know not which to call it, and we are 
careless of the sneer to which our hesitation may give birth) with 
which we ever met. It was communicated by Henry, second 
Earl of Clarendon, who could have no reason for falsifying, and 
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who does not deliver his tale, by anv means, with the air of an 
over credulous disposition :— 3 


“The matter was thus :—One day, I know by some remarkable 
circumstances it was towards the middle of February, 1661-2, the old 
Earl of Newborough* came to dine with my father at Worcester. 
house, and another Scotch gentleman with him, whose nameI cannot 
call to mind. After dinner, as we were standing and talking together 
in the room, says my Lord Newborough to the other Scotch gentle- 
man, (who was looking very steadfastly upon my wife,) ‘ What is the 
matter, that thou hast had thine eyes fixed upon my Lady CornburyT 
ever since she came into the room? Is she not a fine woman? Wh 
doest thou not speak?’—‘ She’s a handsome lady indeed,’ (said the 

ntleman,) ‘but I see her in blood,’ Whereupon my Lord New- 

rough laughed at him; and all the company going out of the room, 
we parted: and I believe none of us thought more of the matter; I 
am sure I did not. My wife was at that time perfectly well in health, 
and looked as well as ever she did in her life. In the beginning of 
the next month she fell ill of the small pox: she was always very ap- 
prehensive of that disease, and used to say, if she ever had it she 
should dye of it. Upon the ninth day after the small pox appeared, 
in the morning, she bled at the nose, which quickly stop’t ; but in the 
afternoon the blood burst out again with great violence at her nose 
and mouth, and about eleven of the clock that night she dyed, almost 
weltering in her blood.’’—p. 197-8, vol. ii. 


There appears to have been considerable intimacy between 
Evelyn and Pepys; although it is not quite clear that there 
could have been much communion of mind. It is amusing to 
hear the latter hazarding his dull and drowsy judgment of so 
eminent a man as Evelyn, in the following terms: “ In fact, a 
most excellent person : is, and must be allowed a little con- 
ceitedness, but he may well be so, being a man so much above 
others. He read he thought with too much gusto, some little 
poems of his own, that were not transcendant, yet one or two 
were pretty epigrams; among others of a lady looking in ata 
grate and being pecked at by an eagle that was there.” He has 

rhaps inadvertently touched upon Evelyn’s leading weakness. 
in illustration of Evelyn’s account of Sabatai Sevai, Pepys speaks 
of a Jew, who offered 101. to be paid LOOI. if in two years that 
eminent impostor, whom he believed to be the true Messiah, 
should not be acknowledged King of the world, by all the Princes 


* Sir James Livingston, Bart. of Kinnaird, gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Charles L., who created him Viscount Newburgh in 1647. On the Restoration, he 


was constituted Captain of the guards, and advanced to the dignity of an Earl. He 
died Dee, 96, 1670" 


+ Theodosia, third daughter of Arthur, Lord Capel of Hadham. 
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in the East: and he also mentions, yet more fully than Evelyn, 
the attempt made by Charles II. te banish the unseemly angu- 
larity of European coat-and-waistcoat costume, in which we 
most cordially wish that his success had been greater. ‘‘ The 
King hath yesterday in Council ordered his ea of se 
a fashion for clothes which he will never alter. It will be a 
vest, I know not well how; but it is to teach the nobility thrift, 
and will do good.” “This day the King to on his 
vest, and I did see several persons of the at lockeniaa 
Commons too, great courtiers, who are in it; being a long cas- 
socke close to the body, of black cloth, and pinked with white 
silk under it, and a coat over it, and the | ruffled with black 
riband like a pigeon’s leg: and upon the cle I wish the King 
may keep it, for it is a very fine and handsome garment. Lady 
Carteret tells me the ladies are to go into a new fashion shortly, 
and that is, to wear short coats, above their ancles ; which she 
and I do not like; but conclude this long trayne to be mighty 
ful.” (p. 470, i.) “The Court is all full of vests, only my Lord 
Albans not pinked, but plain black ; and they say the King says 
the pinking upon white makes them look too much like magpies, 
and therefore hath bespoke one of plain velvet.” 

After the cessation of the Diary, we learn that Pepys ob- 
tained a few months’ leave of absence on a journey through 
France me Holland. Soon after his return to England, he had 
the severe misfortune of losing his wife. In 1673, he sate in 
Parliament for Castle Rising, and baffled the intrigues of the 
Yap T Shaftesbury, who sought to render his election void, 

rge of Popery. In the same year, when the Duke of 
all his Offices, Pepys was appointed Secretary of 
the Navy. During the insane and iniquitous rage occasioned 
by the Popish Plot, he was committed to the Tower, on the oath 
of the notorious Scot for sending secret particulars to the Kin 
of France respecting the English Navy, with the design of de- 
throning the g the Protestant religion. On 
this absurd Ber bc whet arge, after having been four times 
remanded without being able to procure a trial, he was obli 
to find bail in 30,000/,, and was discharged from his post. In 
that, however, he was again replaced in 1684, and continued to 
fill the office of secretary till the Revolution. The remainder of 
his life was past in retirement from public re Ca and he 
died after a Negeri illness at Clapham, in 17 

Of Pepys’ punctual and sedulous attendance to the routine of 
Office, there can be little doubt: but if our judgment of his 
eae powers of mind, is to be formed upon the Diary, which was 

depository of his most secret thoughts | and actions, they were 
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unusually contracted, and little deserving of the overcharged eulo- 
with which some of his biographers have bedizened them. Of 
is literary pretensions we have already given sufficient specimens ; : 
but what shall be said of a President of the Royal Society, (even 
in its infancy,) who walked into ‘the King’s little elaboratory, 
under his closet, a pretty place; and there saw a great many 
chymical glasses and things, but understood none of them.” 
evertheless, we are indebted to. Lord Braybrooke, for havi 
offered to the lover of minute history a sbibliogrephical luxury 
which contains much curious and amusing gossip. We have 
reason to think that the Bibliotheca Pepysiana stills holds a 
_ great treasure of similar matter. There is one document men- 
tioned in a note on this work, to which we should rejoice to hear 
that circulation had been given:—‘t The Proceedings of the 


Coroner’s Inquest at Cumnor, on the Body of the aavatagge of 
Leicester.” 


Arr. X.—1l. A Sermon, preached in the Church of Hatton, 
near Warwick, at the STnsbel of the Rev. Samuel Parr, 
LL.D. in obedience to his own request, March 14, 1825. And 
published at the desire of the Executors and Friends assembled 
on that occasion. By the Rev. S. Butler, D. D. F. R.S. &e., 
Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
London, Longman and Co. 1825. 4to. pp. 16. 

2.—A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Milner, occasioned by some Passages 
contained in his Book, entitled “‘ The End of Religious Con- 


troversy.”’ By the late Rev. S. Parr, LL.D. London, Maw- 
man, 1825. 8vo. pp. 60. 


Efre tis, ‘HpdxXecre, tedv popov, és we daxpu 

tetpuradat oroduy, 


In this simple, but touching, manner does the Grecian poet re- 
cord the mingled sensations of painful and pleasing Toaptiction 
with which he was affected, when he heard that his friend Hera- 
clitus was no more. He called to mind the hours which. they 
had pe "yoi in social converse ; he called to mind the instruction, 

the - -entertainment, which he had derived from their 
cheteial intercourse—but he is painfully awakened to the know- 


ledge that such hours cannot again return, With an affecting 
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union of. taste and of feeling, he then reverts to the pages, upon 
which Heraclitus had stamped. the impress of his mind; and 


ai reai dnéoves, few 3 mdvtwy 


dpracrip xetpa Bade’. 


- With feelings, similar to those which actuated the bard of Cyrene, 
we heard the death of the venerable Dr. Parr. And if the avowal of 
such feelings implies some degree of knowledge, and even 
of personal attachment, we might ask, who, of any literary preten- 
sions, has not had ee ty of meeting, some epistolary or 
social communication with that learned and extraordinary man ? 
And who, that has been much in his company, has not. been 
charmed by the eager vivacity of his manner ; the gay exuberance 
of his spirits ; the benevolence that warmed his heart, and the elo- 
quence that flowed from his tongue? We confess also that, as 
connected with the British Critic, we have a peculiar regard forthe 
memory of Dr. Parr. Differing as he did from the conductors of 
it upon political grounds, he, no doubt, gave them credit for 
acting honestly upon principles, which they fearlessly avowed ; 
while in his turn he claimed, as ‘he had a right to claim, credit 
for the purity of his own. intentions. Hane: veniam petimuegue 


vicissim. 
Well-were it for the peace ani of if the rules 
of criticism extended to all political jars! Such, however, was 
the friendly feeling of Dr. Parr towards the first institutors of the 
British Critic, that he occasionally enriched their pages from the. 
intellectual treasures which he had amassed.. And the posthu- 
mous work before us, contains a fresh demand upon our grateful 
veneration. It embodies a powerful and generous ‘ encomium 
upon the virtues and talents of one of our most lene ead 
lamented predecessors.* 

‘Fear not, however, gentle reader! We intend not to compose 
an unqualified panegyric ; nor to invade the bo of a bio- 

grapher. We cannot be so forgetful of our to the public, — 
as to venture upon the former error; nor so eet to the 
utter want of materials and of information for the purpose of the 
latter. _ We, rejoice, indeed, to have seen it announced by. au- 
thority, that the executors of Dr. Parr have delegated the im- 


portant task of preparing a full ‘Deere! memoir, whi of 


® See the warm-hearted, and just 
of the “ Letter to Dr. Milner.” 
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selecting papers for publication, to a gentleman,* who, we are as- 
sured, is fully qualified for the arduous undertaking. In the 
mean time it is gratifying to us that, by means of the works before 
us, we are enabled in some degree to satisfy that impatience, 
which the public naturally feels to learn something concerning 
every extraordinary man from an authentic source. Nor has it 
been less gratifying to observe, that the impressions we ourselves 
had derived from observations upon the singular varieties, as 
well as excellencies, of Dr. Parr’s character, have been con- 
firmed, as well by the very judicious and eloquent memoir of 
Dr. Butler, as by the testimony of a work issuing from his own 
pen, and long since intended for publication, but by many adverse 
causes, from day to day and even year to year, delayed. 

Time slips away so fast, and generation succeeds generation so 
rapidly, that, unless we fix the mind intently upon dates, we are 
not conscious of the very important space which Dr. Parr occu- 
pied in the literary history of his country. 

Placed as he was in the very first rank of a most important 
department of literature, he maintained his place during a longer — 
period of time than almost any literary character of any age or 
country. He attained celebrity as a classical scholar, before he was 
an author; and he was an author, if we mistake not, half a century 

‘ Yet up to the time, when he was attacked by the last fatal 
complaint, his habits of literary industry continued unabated, and 
his intellectual powers appeared to have suffered little or no 
diminution of their wonted brilliancy and strength. As is happily 
expressed by the eminent scholar and affectionate friend, to whom 


he so todas the task of pronouncing his funeral dis- 


course; ‘* He had not only passed his three-score years and ten, 
but he was fast approaching even to four-score years, without 
feeling that labour and sorrow, which the Psalmist so truly and 
as the general concomitants of protracted 

ill within a short period, his old was green and vi r+ 
eye had nee dim, neither’ had hie flirce 
abated ; and, above all, that noble and generous spirit, which 
was alive to all the finer sympathies, and all the holier charities 
of our social nature, had lost none of its ardour; and that pro- 
found and capaciows intellect, which seemed the boundless trea- 
sure-house of erudition and knowledge, long after the time when 
the faculties of most men become blunted, and their memory im- 
paired, was still able to pour forth its exhaustless stores with the 
prodigality of his brightest years.’’—pp. 4, 5. 


* Dr. John Johnstone, of Birmingham. 
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py too that, when Dr. Parr was in thé zenith of 
his fame, were but few comparatively who could approach, 
even longo intervallo, the height of his classical attainments. 
When Dr. Parr was known and hailed as an oracle in Greek, 
. Dawes was no longer in being; Musgrave had shot forth his 
brilliant light and disappeared; and Jortin had quitted the scene 
of his unremitted toil. Markland had just resigned his pure and 
peaceful spirit, and Se and Lowth, and Tyrwhitt, each in his 
turn, was arriving at the limits of his illustrious career. 
_ Indeed, during the early part of Dr. Parr’s life, Greek litera- 
ture, generally speaking, was at a low ebb in this country. That 
it has since risen to such an imposing height, pervaded society to 
such extent, and can proudly bring forward so many distinguished 
champions, has been owing, we are persuaded, in some mea- 
sure, to the effect of the instructions, the exhortations, the ex- 
amples, of this eminent man. There is something happily con- 
tagious in knowledge, as in ignorance} and in proportion, as the 
one is of a more animating and ennobling description than the 
other, in that proportion do wé beliéve, that the sacred fire is 
transmitted more rapidly from scholar to scholar, and the pure 
infection spread from age to age. Porson indeed was a meteor 
sui generis. Yet who knows what effect the name of Parr might 
have produced upon his young aspiring mind; especially as he 
Was a native of the county, wherein the doctor taught with such 
success, and where his fame was universally diffused ? 

During the latter part of his life, a taste for classical learning, 
and particularly the charms of Grecian Poetry, combining every 
possible variety, and uniting the opposite extremes, of the simple 


and sublime, was diffused far more extensively. This no doubt 


may be traced partly to the direct instructions of such men as Part 
dnd Burney, and Goodall and Keats, and Butler and Tate, partly 
to the stimulus indirectly supplied by personal communication 
with Parr and Porson. Both Universities have honourably vied 
with each other in the noble task of smoothing the way through 
the intricacies of Greek idiom and construction ; and while Oxford 
boasted her Elmsley and Gaisford on the one hand, Cambridge 
as proudly pointed to her Blomfield, Monk, and Dobree, on the 
other. Dr. Parr, we are assured, felt a generous delight in view- 
ing this growth of young but vigorous scholars—this seges clypeata 
virorum. Indeed, if were points more admirable in his 
character as a man of letters than others, they consisted in the 
readiness with which he was disposed to impart information and 
aid to every literary undertaking; and the unaffected sincerity, 
with which he bestowed applause himself, or listened to the a 

plause bestowed by others, upon those who were pursuing the 
same studies and aiming at a similar reputation. Some, who 
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have watched his conversation or scrutinized his writings, may 
perhaps be of opinion, that his panegyric was sometimes indis- 
criminate and sometimes excessive. It proceeded, however, from 
a kindly and generous disposition; and we profess merely to 
sketch a rough outline; without having time to notice any little 
excrescence, which may interrupt the regularity of the surface :— 

** Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus ; , 

Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 


It is therefore incumbent upon us, without further preface, to 
ive some account of the two valuable documents before us, 
One is a Funeral Sermon upon a text selected by Dr. Parr; 
(Micah, vi. 8.)—the other, a Letter, by the venerable doctor him- 
self, and now published for the first time. It is written in a tone 
of indignant expostulation to Dr. Milner, of Roman Catholic 
celebrity; in consequence of some unwarrantable assertions 
affecting the characters of our Protestant Bishops, particularly 
Bishop Halifax, late of St. Asaph. If other proof were wanting, 
this production alone would supply proof that could not be with- 
stood, of the genuine feelings with which Dr. Parr was ever ani- 
mated in the defence of Truth; of his honest zeal for the interests 
of Protestantism; of his affection to the Established Church; and 
of his utter disregard as to any difference of political sentiments, 
when the character of a scholar and divine, above all of a Pro- 
testant Bishop, was wantonly arraigned or basely calumniated. 
Then would he start forth, in spite of disagreement upon inferior 
points, and with all the vigour of his intellect, and all the 
thunder of his eloquence, vindicate the outraged cause of justice 
and of charity. Though upon some abstract and even practical 
questions, he might agree with the assailant more than with the 
assailed, yet, when the principles of Protestantism were impugned, 
and the character of a Prelate traduced, to serve a party purpose, 
then would he interpose his sevenfold shield, nor suffer the fame 


_ of the living nor the memory of the dead to be trampled upon 


with impunity 


EoTHKEL, WE TIS TE 


That our readers may now form their own judgment upon the 
design and execution of these two performances, we must proceed 
to lay before them some specimens from each.—The first of them 
will show in how masterly and judicious a manner Dr. Butler has 


executed the task, imposed by the wishes of his dying friend :— . 


**T am not about to consider him as a faultless character: were I to 
do so, I should betray the trust he has reposed in me, in a manner 
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that would, I am sure, be as offensive to the feelings of those who hear 
me, as to my Own. He had not only his share of the faults and fail- 
ings which are inseparable from our nature ; but he had some that were 
almost peculiarly his own. But then, they were such as were nobly 
compensated by his great and rare excellencies. Such as arose from 
’ his grand and towering genius, from his ardent and expansive mind, 
from his fearless and unconquerable spirit, from his love of truth and 
liberty, from his detestation of falsehood and oppression; and not un- 
frequently also, for we may scorn to conceal it, from the knowledge of 
his own strength, from the consciousness of transcendant talents, of 
learning commensurate to those talents, and of eloquence proportioned 
to that learning. This led him to be impatient in arguments, some- 
times with a dull and unoffending, often with a legitimate, and always’ 
with an arrogant or assuming adversary. From the impetuous 
ardour of his feelings and the sincerity of his soul, he was apt to 
judge of others from himself; and this counteracted his natural saga- 
city, and exposed him too easily to the artifices of pretenders and im- 
postors. Of his intellectual powers it was impossible that he should 
not be conscious, and this made him too open to the praise of those 
who could not truly appreciate them, and who bestowed their hollow 
compliments with insincerity of heart. Endowed with an ardour of 
feeling and quickness of perception proportionate to his stupendous 
abilities, and forming, in fact, an inherent and essential part of their 
constitution, it was impossible that his likings and aversions should 
not be proportionably strong, and more plainly expressed, than those 
of other men; and his habits in this and many other respects, were 
what the great founder of the Peripatetic school ascribes to the cha- 
racter of the magnanimous,—and such indeed he was.” 


“If I have touched thus plainly and sincerely on the blemishes of 
his character, I may claim the greater credit in what I have to say on 
its excellencies. You will readily believe that he, who has not sought 
to conceal the former, will not wish to magnify the latter beyond 
their due bounds. Indeed it would hardly be necessary to say this, 
were it not probable that among those who are now assembled, there 
may be some who were either strangers to him personally, or who 
have had but slight opportunities of knowing him. But to you, his be- 
loved flock, who haye had the benefit of his instruction and converse 
for more than forty years,—to you, his long-tried and long-known 
friends, whose affection for him has increased in proportion to the 
length of your intimacy—to those, whose frequent and habitual inter- 
course has given you the best means of estimating his talents and his 
virtues, to you it is needless to make this appeal. 1 speak before 
many and competent witnesses, even the most competent witnesses, 
in whose presence it would be as absurd in me to praise him for vir- 
tues which he did not possess, as it would be base in an enemy to cen- 
sure him for faults which cannot justly be laid to his charge.—I am 
here in obedience to his command ; and so far, I trust, in his own free 
and manly spirit, as to scorn sa to his memory, what I should 
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despise to receive as a tribtite tomy own. I must éver speak of him 
with the warmth of affectionate friendship, with love for his vittues, 
with admiration for his learning, and with gratitude for his regard. 
But I will say of him only, that which I believe and know, and will 
never introduce the language of insincerity in a place and on an occa- 


sion, which, of all others, should admit only the Voice of ttuth.”— 
pp. 5-7. 


Compared with the extent of the sermon, this may be con- 
sidered a long extract; although, we trust, few of our readers 
will be disposed to complain of the length of what is so truly 
excellent. Indeed, this composition is a cabinet piece ; and, wit 
a few inconsiderable exceptions as to style, displays such exact- 
ness of judgment and such felicity of diction, as at once to appear 
a proud monument to the talents of the living and the virtues of 
the dead. We must indulge ourselves in one more extract; and 
then proceed to select some passages from the doctor’s own 

amphlet, introduced as it is by a sensible and animated preface, 
ing the signature of his grandson and heir, Mr. Lynes :— 


“As to his learning, it was the most profound, and, I may add, 
the most varied and extensive, of any man of his age. He has left 
a chasm in the literature of his country, which none of us, who are 
here assembled to do honour to his memory, shall ever live to see 
filled up. He combined in himself a rare and happy union of quali- 
ties that are seldom compatible with each other; quick perception 
and sound judgment, retentive memory and vivid imagination; to 
these he added unwearied assiduity and accurate research. Asa 
classical scholar, he was supreme—deeply versed in history, especiall 
that of his own country; in metaphysical and moral philosophy no 
to be excelled; in theology he had read more extensively, and 
thought’ more deeply, than most of those who claim the highest 
literary fame in that department. He was admirably versed in the 
history and constitution of our own church, in the origin of its 
liturgy, which no man admired more than himself, and in the writings 
both of its founders and of those great luminaries who flourished in — 
the seventeenth century. He was well acquainted also with the con- 
stitution of those sects and churches, which differ from our own. He 
was well read in controversy, though he loved not controversialists, 
for his benevolent and tolerating spirit was shocked by any thing like 
rancour among men who believe a gospel of love, and worship a God 
of love, and yet can let loose the malignant and vindictive passions, 
in their religious disputes against each other.””—pp. 11, 12. 


Of the occasion and substance of Dr. Parr’s own letter to Dr. 
Milner we have already spoken. The editor of this posthumous 
ublication must now be allowed to speak for himself; and while, 
Reith honest warinth, he vindicates the fame of his revered relative, 
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he gratifies us with the intelligence that there is much Valuable 
matter Nmap it from the fruits of his learned toils, which in due 
time will see the light. | 


* “OFhis devotedness to pure religion, his preaching and his writing 
will be everlasting monuments. Of his attachment to the Church of 
England in particular, the following treatise is only one out of a great 
number of proofs ; and it will be seen hereafter that he was not only a 
faithful follower of his Divine Master in his life and in his doctrines, 
but that he did not, as frequently has been asserted, ‘ hide his light in 
& bushel, or conceal his talent in a napkin ;’ nor reserve, for party 
pares for dogmatical discussion, and for mere display, the inex- 
haustible stores of his intellect. It has been too much the fashion 
say that Dr. Parr has done little, either for the cause of religion or 
earning, in comparison to what he might have done, had he employed 
his leisure in preparing materials, and occupied his mind wholly and 


solely on the completion of some great work on some great subject.”— 
Preface to Letter, p. v. 


In refutation of this mistaken notion, the editor, after advane- 
ing various other proofs, proceeds to say,—‘t The works he has 
already published, when collected, would probably constitute two 
quarto volumes; and if what he has left were to be all given to the 
world, I believe it would comprise a greater mass of theological, 
metaphysical, philological, and classical learning, than has ever yet 
been published by any one English scholar.”—p. 7. _ 

The Letter itself is in many respects a model of the true contro- 
versial syle. It concedes where concession is required ; it praises 
where praise is due; yet it withholds not the language of censure, 
where occasion requires it to ke employed. The acuteness of the 
following passage is worthy the yery best days of Dr. Parr:— 


“Catholics, you say, by adhering to the rule which is formed b 
tradition united with Scripture, and to the living speaking authori 
of the Church in expounding that rule, live and die in peace and secu- 
rity, as far as regards the truth of their religion. (Part I. p. 104.) Be 
itso. My concern is with the note you have affixed to the following 
serious words :—‘ There are few of our Catholic priests, you say, who 
have not been frequently called in to receive dying Protestants into the 
Catholic Church, while not a single instance of a Catholic wishing 
to die in any other communion than his own, can be produced. O 
Death, thou great enlightener! O truth-telling Death, how power- 
ful art thou in confuting the blasphemies, and dlesipating the prejudices 
of the enemies of God’s Church!’ (Part. I. p. 77.) My questions 
upon these words are,—Can you prove that the Catholic priests, who 
have been called in to receive dying Protestants ints the Catholic 
church are not few? Can a i that these many priests have 
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been called in by many Protestants? Can you furnish the public 
with a satisfactory reason, that so many priests, with so many in- 
stances of conversion, should from time to time have been silent upon 
the subject of so much triumph to Roman Catholics, and so much 
mortification to Protestants? Can you show us that the priests pro- 
fessing thus to be called in were men of sound discretion and unim- 
peachable veracity? Was it the prudence, of which you speak, that 
restrained your priests from telling their followers, or their opponents 
whether their interposition was solicited or spontaneous; whether it 
took place with or without the consent and knowledge of relations; 
whether the example of the dying was followed by their survivors; 
whether the persons whom they attended were men of weak or strong 
intellects ; and whether, in the general tenour of their conduct, they 
were virtuous or vicious; so virtuous, Sir, as in their last moments to 
renounce the Church in which they had been educated, and, with 
hazard to their reputation, to become members of what they at last 
believed to be the true Church ; or so vicious as to stand in urgent 
need of those peculiar aids, which the Church of Rome abundantly 
supplies in the confession and absolution prescribed by its disci- 
pline ?’’—pp. 28-9. 


In reply to the assertion of Dr. Milner, that “ it is an absurdity 
to talk of the church, or society of Protestants, because the term 
* Protestants’ expresses nothing positive, much less any union or 
association among them,” Dr. Parr replies thus forcibly as well 
as logically: ‘* Where, perhaps you will be asked by some of my 
brethren, lies the absurdity of talking of a church or society of 
Protestants ? where, permit me to ask you, is the contradiction 
either in the ideas or the terms? If one term, ‘ Protestant,’ dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally expresses one idea, the protestation of 
those who protest against the Catholic church, how does it follow 
that another term, be it ‘church,’ or ‘ society,’ does not as un- 
equivocally and as distinctly express another idea, namely, the 
union or association of those who thus protest among themselves? 
When you, Sir, have the goodness to assist my dulness, I shall 
be ly to forgive your positiveness, and to applaud your saga- 
16-7. | 

e must, however, bring forward one or two passages, immediately 
connected with the occasion, upon which the letter was written ;_ 
and then, anxious as we are to produce additional proof of the 
manly spirit, and Christian zeal, which animate the writer through- 
out the whole, yet must we reluctantly refer our readers to the 
work itself; which, we cannot help thinking. they will be anxious 


to 
r. Milner’s first statement respecting the late Bishop of Hali- 
fax, was, that ‘he probably died a Catholic.” This statement 
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attracted no general attention until it was seen and brought into 
notice by the bishop’s son, But it did not escape the piercing 
glance of Dr. Parr, and he required, in his most authoritative 
tone, that the accuser should substantiate or retract the charge :— 


““* The present writer,’ say you, ‘has been informed, on good 
authority, that one of the bishops, whose calumnies are here quoted 
when he found himself on his death-bed, refused the proffered ministry 
of the primate, and expressed .a great wish to die a Catholic. When 
urged to satisfy his conscience, he exclaimed, What then will become 
of my Lady and my Children ?” 

** Dr. Milner, on the behalf of that lady, whose sensibility has not 
been blunted by old age, and who, by her accomplishments and her 
virtues, is justly endeared to her friends and her children—on behalf 
of those friends, who most assuredly will sympathize with me in ¢heir 
solicitude to rescue the character of the Bishop from the apostasy 
which you have imputed to him—on the behalf of those children, who 
are now respectable members of society, and whose feelings must be 
most painfully wounded by the representations which you have given 
of their affectionate father in the trying moments of his death—on 
behalf of that church, with the members of which I have lived in 
communion from my boyhood to grey hairs, and hope, by the pro- 
vidence of God, to pour forth my latest breath—-on behalf of your 
own Church, which abounds, I am sure, with enlightened and upright 
men, who would disdain to support the honour of it by misrepresent- 
ation—on the behalf of every honest and every pious Christian, whe- 
ther he be a Protestant or a Romanist—I beseech you to tell the 
world, unreservedly and distinctly, what is that authority, which you 
have deliberately and publicly pronounced good.” —pp. 35-6-7. 

** Pardon me, Sir, for telling you unreservedly, that upon the pre- 
sent occasion your character here, and in some measure your sa vation 
hereafter, are interested in your speedy, honest, and earnest endea- 
vours to redeem the pledge which in the foregoing words you have 
given to every Christian reader of every denomination,” (P. 3. of 
Address,)—p. 43. 


This is strong language, but stronger still would have been used 
had Dr. Parr lived to read the reply to his expostulation. : 
Another instance of the doctor’s ardent love of talents and 
ness, may be found in his observations upon the Dean of Win- 
chester and his lamented son. Dr. Milner had called the former 
a modern Luther; and it is thus that Dr. Parr remonstrates with 
him on the occasion :— 


“Dr. Milner, I have not presumed to hold you up to the scorn 
and abhorrence of Protestants, nor to let loose upon you the hideous 
appellations of bigoted controvertist, falsifier, calumniator, incen- 
diary, persecutor, a modern Bonner, and an English Malagrida. I 
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have treated you, Sir, with the courtesy which is due to a Roman 
Catholic dignitary, who professes to teach the religion of a meek, 
lowly, and benevolent Redvemer: to have received ‘ in a special 
manner’ (Part IT. p. 216) his legitimate ordination and divine mis- 
sion in a direct succession from the apostolic age; and to plead the 
cause of that only true Church which exclusively lays claim to unity, 
to sanctity, to Catholicity, to apostolicity, and to the visible protec- 
tion of the Omnipotent in a series of miraculous interpositions, 
vouchsafed for the illustration of that Church through the long space 
of eighteen centuries. But if the English ecclesiastic, whose private 
conversation you have confessedly divulged, should in reality nor be 
the contemptible and execrable miscreant which a modern Luther, 
according to your delineation of his Prototype, musé be, then, Sir, [ 
leave it with yourself to find a proper name for that writer, who, in 
the eighteenth century, and in a civilized country, should present to 
his readers, Catholic or Protestant, such a portraiture as you have 
exhibited of such an ecclesiastic as Dr. Rennell.”—pp. 47-8. 

“The man whom, in one place, you have arraigned at the bar of 
the public as a modern Luther, and whom, in another, you have 
virtually accused of inconsistency, insincerity, and corrupt ambition, 
is now living; and long may he live to be a fellow-labourer with the 
Maltbys, the Butlers, the Blomfields, and other eminent contem- 
poraries, in the cause of literature, to exhort and convince the gain- 
sayers by sound doctrine, and to adorn the revealed will of God our 
Saviour in all things! 7 

Whether or no he may be pleased to lift up his giant arm in crush- 
ing the assailant of his lonp-tetabttehen and well-earned reputation, I 
take not upon myself to determine. But the prudence, at which you 
once hinted, ought to have suggested to you, that our modern Luther 
has a son not quite unworthy of such an illustrious father, not quite 
unable to wield the choicest weapons of lawful warfare, when con- 
fronted by so sturdy and well-disciplined a champion as yourself, My 
authority, Dr. Milner, is good, not only from common fame, but from 
the general consent of scholars, and my own personal observation, 
when TI say with equal confidence to Protestants and Romanists, that 
by profound erudition, by various and extensive knowledge, by a well- 
formed taste, by keen discernment, by glowing and majestic eloquence, 
by morals correct without austerity, and by piety fervent without 
superstition, the son of the Dean of Winchester stands among the 
brightest luminaries of our national literature and national church.* 

“Perhaps, in the progress of his son’s improvement, the time will 
come, when the Dean would pardon his contemporaries for saying of 
himself, as compared with that son,— 


* «Deeply does the Editor lament, in common with every lover of virtue and of 
learning, that this ornament of the Church no longer exists. Yet it is gratifying 
to him to reflect, that it must be some consolation to the parents of such a son, to 
read this sincere and disinterested commendation of him from the pen of such a 
man as Dr. Parr!” 
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nati spectans hene facta fatetur 
Esse suis majora, et vinci gaudet ab illo,” 


In respect to myself, Sir, it is impossible for me to foresee what senti- 
ments I may entertain, when ‘the transitory scene of this world is 
closing to my sight.’ (Part IT. p. 286.) But, at the present moment, 
I shall not deprecate from you, Sir, or any human being whatsoever, 
the imputation of wilful ignorance, when I declare to you what is the 
state of my own mind, afler a course of reading not very confined, and 
of reflection not very negligent, for more than fifty years. I leave you, 
Sir, to glory in the name of Catholic without impeaching your sin- 
cerity, But Iam myself ‘ not a Lutheran, not a Calvinist, not a 
Whitfieldite, not a Wesleyan, nor of the Kirk of Scotland, nor of the 
Consistory of Geneva.’ (Part. II. p, 194.) I am a member of that 
English church, which, according to your own acknowledgment, * has 
better pretensions to unity, and the other marks of the true church, 
than any other Protestant society.’ ” (Part. IT. p. 125.)—pp. 49-52. 


Our anxiety has been to exhibit the character of Dr. Parr from 
the vivid, but honest, portraiture of his friend; and from the light 
thrown upon his opinions and feelings by, probably, the last 
effort of his mind, which he designed for public view, the result 
appears to be, that he was one of the most distinguished scholars 
in Great Britain for the space of half a century; that he was emi- 
nent for his professional knowledge, as well as professional services 
in the obscure, but preeminently useful, station of a village priest. 
It appears also, from evidence not to be controverted, that he was 
sincerely, and even affectionately, attached to the church of which 
he was a member, And yet, for many years of his life, he was 
indebted to the bounty of private individuals and friends for the 
means of comfortable subsistence; he never held any dignity in 
the church to which residence was attached; nor, till within a 
very few years of his death, was he in possession of any large pro- 
fessionalemoluments. He perhaps had no right, indeed we areassured 
that he disclaimed all right, to expect patronage from those whose 
measures he so strongly, upon every occasion, condemned. _ Irri- 
tation at neglect, may, at times, have made him express himself in 
terms of keen sarcasm, or bitter invective, against some, who, 
like Jupiter of old, held the golden scales in their hands, But 
these were the casual ebullitions of an ardent and wounded spirit, 
which seasonable attentions might have wholly prevented, or 
turned into a more kindly channel. And we have only to re- 
gret that, from the vehemence of his own disposition, or the 
angry spirit of the times, the pt ieee divine, who has been 
passing under our review, did not fill some higher place in his 


profession: since, after every deduction, he must be allowed tg 
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_have established a strong claim to it; and, from the evidence of 


the works before us, we are convinced he would have adorned it, 


Art. XJ.—Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas Moore. Messrs. Longman, 
Hurst, and Co. 1825. 4to. 


Many circumstances have concurred to raise expectations before 
the appearance of this work, such as, perhaps, no performance 
could equal, and such as, at all events, must be a disadvantage to 
any work when it appeared. The very extraordinary career of the 
subject of these Memoirs, his self-elevation, the brilliancy of his 
mid-day splendour, and the dark and melancholy distresses which 
shrouded his later years, occasioned a painful interest to be 
attached to his memory when it was at last known that he was no 


more. 


This interest was increased when it was understood that he had 
left many papers behind, and that his family had intrusted the 
care of them, and the pious charge of portraying his character, 
to Mr. Moore. The delay of Mr. Moore in fulfilling his task, and 
the hasty and immature attempts of some other writers to antici- 
pate his undertaking, tended rather to increase than to allay the 
curiosity of the public. Expectations thus heightened were almost 
sure to be a prelude to some degree of disappointment. Every 
man’s imagination had been allowed to indulge its own scope as 
to the nature and importance of the materials in the possession of 
Mr. Sheridan's family ; and those who were only superficially ac- 
quainted with Mr. Moore’s former publications, very precipitately 
judged that the occasional happiness of his diction implied readi- 
ness in composition, and that where so much had been accom- 
plished with apparent ease, even under the shackles of verse, a 
work in prose, the product of so much leisure, must exhibit ex- 
traordinary excellencies. 

After a very deliberate examination of the work before us, we must 
confess that our feeling is, upon the whole, one of disappointment. 
There are many judicious remarks interspersed through the volume, 
but they are almost lost and overwhelmed in the midst of puerilities, 
conceits, and affectation. Discussions on the Catholic question 
are, in some places, unnecessarily obtruded, and there is a tone 
of personal and vindictive feeling on the subject of hopes disap- 
pointed or betrayed, from which it would have been, at all events, 
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more* dignified ‘to have abstained. Mr Moore's individual 
relations of friendship, or intimacy, with many of the noble 
persons mentioned, are dwelt upon sometimes in the text, and 
sometimes in the notes, with ridiculous prolixity. A biographer 
ought to forget himself.’ Mr. Moore’s narrative is perpetually 
interrupted with observations but little connected with the princi- 
pal and ostensible subject of his memoir. We proceed, however, 
to examine Mr. Sheridan’s literary and political life, and then to 
make some general remarks on Mr. Moore's style. 

The general outline of Sheridan's life is well known. He was 
born in L751, in Ireland. His father was the son of that Dr. 
Sheridan well known as the friend of Swift, and was himself 
celebrated as a teacher of elocution, and as a man of abilities, 
but of an eccentric cast. His mother was at once distinguished 
for her amiable character, and for that degree of illite: 
which, perhaps, had the greater influence from the retiring and 
unobtrusive deportment with which it was accompanied. 

Sheridan was sent early to Harrow school ; he was there the 
teas of Jones and Halhed, and the pupil of Sumner and’ 

arr. 


In his early life he gave indications of talent, gleaming through 
habitual and sluggishness. But his tutors pan 
in vain to rouse him, “e after he left Harrow, he seems for 
some time to have roamed about without any settled plan for his 
future life, and, to an unaccountable degree, estranged from the 
care and attentions of his father. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Sheridan’s character, that 
at this period of his life, he fell within the sphere of Miss Linley’s 
attractions. Some extraordinary impulse was wanting to concen- 
trate his attention, and to develope those powers of mind which 
seemed in danger of being absorbed by constitutional torpor, or 
dissipated by versatility, and such an impulse was supplied by 
the romantic nature of this attachment. The various occurrences 
which preceded Mr. Sheridan’s marriage with this lady, the cir- 
cumstances of the flight to France, and of the two duels with 
Mr. Mathews, are related in the volume before us, with a degree 
of minuteness and detail much more than necessary. The ad- 
vertisements of the day, with respect to the duels, all the con- 
tradictory and explanatory statements which were published on 
the occasion, are set forth as important documents, as if the 
readers were at this day to sit in judgment on the character of 
Mr. Sheridan’s antagonist. The transaction is more curious, 
perhaps, when looked upon as stirring up Sheridan’s mind, and 
concurring with the pressure of domestic concerns to produce his 


first comedy, “ The Rivals.” What has been remarked of Field- 
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ing’s novels, that they were histories of events jn his own Wife 
coloured a little, and attributed to fictitious characters, may 
applied with at least equal truth to Sheridan’s dramas. Some of 
the best parts in “ The Riyals” are an adaptation of the scene in 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ to the author's own duels. The 
School for Scandal” is in the same manner a modernization of 
Congreve’s “ Double Dealer,” struck out by some occurrences 
in the author’s own life. ‘ The Critic” is “ The Rehearsal” new- 
fashioned in ridicule of Cumberland, Among the most curious 
contents of the present work, we should be disposed to class the 
ample illustrations given of the progress by which these plays of 
Sheridan, and particularly “The School for Scandal,” were re- 
fined to their present excellence, ‘The dull and imperfeet yivacit 
of the first attempts is indeed surprising, when contrasted ch § 
the exquisite polish to which the same thoughts were ultimately 
wrought. Pregnancy of matter, and simplicity of manner, are 
indeed incompatible with rapid composition, It is well known 
with what scrupulous care Addison and Middleton and Burke 
touched and retouched, revised, and sometimes entirely recast, 
their writings, before they could produce those works which charm 
every reader, by what appears a spontaneous and unstudied hap- 
piness of expression. The same is well known among French 
writers to have been the case with Bossuet and Rousseau, two 
writers who, though they might be contrasted with one another 
in almost every other particular, are equally remarkable for the 
justness and purity of their language, and for the melody of their 
riods, It is not indeed to be denied, that other, and perhaps 
igher qualities, may be consistent with rapid production. The 
inequalities in Shakspeare, even jn his best plays, are strong 
pais oh independently of other cireumstances, that they were 
not elaborated ; and his happiest passages, whether of pathos or 
humour, seem to have been struck off in the effervescence of the 
moment, and as the effusions merely of a finer mood, But wit 
and elegance, though scattered occasionally with success, were 
not the predominant or characteristic qnalities of Shakespeare’s 
genius, Of Sheridan's plays, ‘‘ The School for Scandal” is pre- 
eminently the best; and it is his singular and peculiar praise to 
have exhibited in that play turns of wit which may compete with 
Congreve's, in point and excellence, uncontaminated with his 
profligacy and licentiousness, | 
Among the literary remains of Mr, Sheridan, now first pub- 
lished by Mr, Moore, there is little to attract particular notice. 
The unfinished copies of verses are such as might have been 
allowed to remain in Mr. Sheridan’s olio, without injury to 


his talents, The following vestiges of a new play on affectation, 
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which it seems was intended to be of a very comprehensive casty. 
are more curious, and we extract them as specimens of Mr, 


Sheridan's earlier stages of manufacture, and as the most laboured 
and most considerable of his embryo productions :— 3 


“ Character. —Mr. Bust e, 


‘A man who delights in hurry and interruption—will take any one’s 
business for them—leaves word where all his plagues may follow him —~ 
governor of all hospitals, &c.—share in Ranelagh—speaker every where, 
from the vestry to the house of commons—‘ I am not at home—gad, 
now he has heard me, and I must be at home.’—*‘ Here am I so plagued, 
and there is nothing I love so much as retirement and quiet.’—* You 
never sent after me,’—Let servants call in to him such a message as ‘’Tis 
nothing but the window-tax,’ he hiding in a room that communicates.— 
A young man tells him some important business in the middle of fifty 
trivial interruptions, and the calling in of idlers; such as fiddlers, wild- 
beast men, forzigners with recommendatory letters, &c.—answers notes 
on his knee, ‘ and so your uncle died ?—for your obliging inquiries— 
and left you an orphan—to cards in the evening.’ : 

“ Can’t bear to be doing nothing. —‘ Can I do any thing for any bod 
any where ?’—‘ Have been to the secretary—written to the treasury.’— 
: Must proceed to meet the commissioners, and write Mr. Price's little 
boy’s exercise.’—The most active idler and laborious trifler. 

- * He does not in reality love business—only the appearance of it.’ 
‘Ha! ha! did my lord say that I was always very busy ?—What, 
plagued to death ?” | me | 
- Keeps all his letters and copies—‘ Mem. to meet the hackney- 
coach commissioners—to arbitrate between, &c. 

‘‘Contrast with the man of indolence, his brother.—‘ So, brother, 
just up! and I have been, &c. &c.’—one will give his money from in- 
dolent generosity, the other his time from restlessness—‘ ’Twill be 
shorter to pay the bill than look for the receipt,’—Files letters, answered 
and unanswered—* Why, here are more unopened than answered !’ 


“He regulates every action by a love for fashion—will grant an- 
nuities though he doesn’t want money—appear to intrigue, though 
constant, to drink, though sober—has some fashionable viees—affects 
to be distressed in his circumstances, and, when his new vis-a-vis comes 
out, procures a judgment to be entered against him-——wants to lose, but 
by il-luek wins five thousand pounds. 


- One who changes sides in all arguments the moment any one 

with him. 

“ An irresolute arguer, to whom it is a great misfortune that there 

are not three sides to a question—a libertine in argument; conviction, 

like enjoyment, palls him, and his rakish understanding is soon satiated 
with truth—more capable of being faithful to a paradox—* I love tru 
as Ido my wife; but sophistry and paradoxes are my migtresses- 
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have a strong domestic respect for her, but for the other the passion 


due to a mistress.’ , 

**One, who agrees with every one, forthe pleasure of speaking their 
sentiments for them—so fond of talking that he does not contradict 
only because he can’t wait to hear people out. 

“A tripping casuist, who veers by others’ breath, and gets on to in- 
formation by tacking between the two sides—like a hoy, not made to 
go straight before the wind. 

“The more he talks, the farther he is off the argument, like a bow! 
on a wrong bias. 


** What are the affectations you chiefly dislike ? 

“There are many in this company, so I'll mention others.—To see 
two people affecting intrigue, having their assignations in public places 
only ; he, affecting a warm pursuit, and the lady, acting the hesitation 
of retreating virtue—‘ Pray, ma’am, don’t you think, &c.’—while 
neither party have words between ’em to conduct the preliminaries of 
gallantry, nor passion to pursue the object of it. 

** A plan of public flirtation—not to get beyond a profile. 


“Then I hate to see one, to whom heaven has given real beauty, 
settling her features at the glass of fashion, while she speaks—not 
thinking so much of what she says as how she looks, and more careful 
of the action of her lips than of what shall come from them. 

‘“ A pretty woman studying looks, and endeavouring to recollect an 
ogle, like Lady --—-, who has learned to play her eyelids like Venetian 
blinds.* 


* An old woman endeavouring to put herself back to a girl. 


* A true-trained wit lays his plan like a general—foresees the cir- 
cumstance of the conversation—surveys the ground and contingencies— 


detaches a question to draw you into the palpable ambuscade of his 
ready-made joke. 


“A man intriguing, only for the reputation of it—to his confidential 
servant: ‘ Who am I in love with now ?’—‘ The newspapers give you 
so and so—you are laying close siege to lady L. in the Morning Post, 
and have succeeded with lady G. in the Herald—Sir F. is very jealous 
of you in the Gazetteer.’—‘ Remember to-morrow, the first thing you 
do, to put me in love with Mrs. C.’ 

“* I forgot to forget the billet-doux at Brooks’s.’—* By the by, an 
I in love with you?’—* Lady L. has promised to meet me in her ae 
riage to-morrow—where is the most public place ?’ 


* This simile is repeated in various shapes Te his manuscripts—“ She moves 
her eyes up and down like Venetian blinds” 
blind,” & 


er eyclids play like a Venetian 
c. 
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“ ¢ You were rude'to her !'—‘ Oh, no, upon my soul, I made love to 
her directly.’ 

“An old man, who affects intrigue, and writes his own reproaches 
in the Morning Post, trying to scandalize himself into the reputation of 
being young, as ifhe could obscure his age by blotting his character— 
though never so little candid as when he’s abusing himself. 


** * Shall you be at Lady ’s?—I’m told the Braminis to be 
there, and the new French philosopher.’—* No—it will be pleasanter at 
Lady "s conversazione—the cow with two heads will be there.’. 


* I shall order my valet to shoot me the very first thing he does in 
the morning.’ 


* You are yourself affected and don’t know it—you would pass for 
morose.’ 
‘“* He merely wanted to be singular, and happened to find the cha- 
racter of moroseness unoccupied in the society he lived with. 
** He certainly has a great deal of fancy, and a very good memory ; 
but with a perverse ingenuity he employs these qualities as no other 
person does—for he employs his fancy in his narratives, and keeps his 
recollections for his wit—when he makes his jokes, you applaud the 
accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only when he states his facts, that 
you admire the flights of his imagination * 


** A fat woman trundling into a room on castors—in sitting can only 
lean against her chair—rings on her fingers, and her fat arms strangled 
with bracelets, which belt them like corded brawn—rolling and heaving 
when she laughs with the rattles in her throat, and a most apoplectic 
ogle—you wish to draw her out, as you would an opera-glass. . 


* A long lean man, with all his limbs rambling—no way to reduce 
him to compass, unless you could double him like a pocket rule—with 
his arms spread, he'd lie on the bed of Ware like a cross on a Good 
Friday bun—standing still, he is a pilaster without a base—he appears 
rolled out or run up against a wall—so thin, that his front face is but 
the moiety of a profile—if he stands cross-legged, he looks like a 
caduceus, and put him in a fencing attitude, you would take him for 
a piece of chevaux-de-frise—to make any use of him, it must be as a 
spontoon or fishing-rod—-when his wife's by, he follows like a note of 
admiration—see them together, one’s a mast, and the other all hulk— 
she’s a dome and he’s built like a glass-house—when they part, you 
wonder to see the steeple separate from the chancel, and were they to 
embrace, he must hang round her neck like a skein of thread on a lace- 


* The reader will find how much this thought was improved upon afterwards, 
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maker’s bolster—to sing her praise you should choose a rondeau, and 
to celebrate him you must write all Alexandrines, 


“ JT wouldn’t give a pin to make fine men in love with me—every 
coquette can do that, and the pain you give these creatures is very 
trifling. I love out-of-the-way conquests ; and as I think my attractions 
are singular, [ would draw singular objects. 

“ The loadstone of true beauty draws the heaviest substances—not 
like the fat dowager, who frets herself into warmth to get the notice of 
afew papier mdché fops, as you would rub Dutch sealing-wax to draw 
paper. 

“If I were inclined to flatter, I would say that, as you are unlike 
other women, you ought not to be won as they are. Every woman can 
be gained by time, therefore you ought to be by a sudden impulse. 
Sighs, devotion, attention weigh with others; but they are so much 
your due that no one should claim merit from them. .... . 

“You should not be swayed by common motives—how heroic to form 
a marriage for which no human being can guess the inducement—what 
a glorious unaccountableness! All the world will wonder what the devil 
you could see in me ; and, if you should doubt your singularity, I pledge 
myself to you that I never yet was endured by woman; so that I should 


owe every thing to the effect of your bounty, and not by my own super- 


fluous deserts make it a debt, and so lessen both the obligation and my 
gratitude. In short, every other woman follows her inclination, but 
you, above all things, should take me, if you do not like me. You will, 
besides, have the satisfaction of knowing that we are decidedly the 
worst match in the kingdom—a match, too, that must be all your own 
work, in which fate could have no hand, and which no foresight could 
foresee. 

“A lady who affects poetry.—‘ I made regular approaches to her by 
sonnets and rebusses—a rondeau of circumvallation—her pride sapped 
by an elegy, and her reserve surprised by an impromptu—proceeding 
to storm with Pindarics, she, at last, saved the further effusion of ink 
by a capitulation.’ 


“ Her prudish frowns and resentful looks are as ridiculous as ’twould 
be to see a board with notice of spring-guns set in a highway, or of 
steel-traps in a common—because they imply an insinuation that there 
is something worth plundering where one would not, in the least, 
suspect it. 

“ The expression of her face is at once a denial of all love-suit, and a 
confession that she never was asked—the sourness of it arises not so 
much from her aversion to the passion, as from her never having had an 
opportunity to show it. Her features are so unfortunately formed that 
she could never dissemble or put on sweetness enough to induce any one 
to give her occasion to show her bitterness. I never saw a woman to 


whom you would more readily give credit for perfect chastity. 
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Lady Clio. ‘What am I reading?’—' Have I drawn nothing 
lately 9—is the work-bag finished ?—how accomplished I am !—has the 
man béen to unttune the harpsichord ?—does it look as if I had been 
playing on it? ! 

**« Shall I be ill to-day ?—shall I be nervous ?’—* Your la’ship was 
nervotis yesterday.’—‘ Was I ?—then I'l! have a cold—I haven't had a 
cold this fortnight—a cold is becoming—no—I’ll not have a cough; 
fate fatiguing—I'll be quite well.’—‘ You become sickness—your 

a’ship always looks vastly well when you’re ill.’  , 

“© Leave the book half read and the rose half finished—you know 
I love to be caught it the fact.’ 


_“ One who knows that no credit is ever given to his assertions has 
the more right to contradict his words, 


‘* He goes the western circuit, to pick up small fees and impudence. 


A new wooden leg for Sit Charles Easy. 


“ An ornament which proud pees wear all the year round—chimney- 
sweepers only on the first of May. 


“In marriage if you possess any thing very good, it makes you eager 
to get every thing else good of the same sort. 


“The critic when he gets outof his carriage should always recollect, 
that his footman behind is gone up to judge as well as himself. 


“ She might have escaped in her own clothes, but I suppose she 
thought it more romantic to put on her brother’s regimentals.”— 
pp. 239-245. 


Mr. Sheridan was early in life acquainted with Mr. Windham, 
but it was not until he had arrived at the meridian of his fame 
as a comic writer, that he was introduced to Mr. Fox, The fol- 
lowing account of this introduction which seems to have taken 

lace about the year 1778, was transmitted to Mr. Moore, by 
Lord John Townsend :— 


“« «T made the first dinner-party at which they met, having told Fox 
that all the notions he might have conceived of Sheridan’s talents and 
genius from the comedy of ‘ The Rivals,’ &c. would fall infinitely short 
of the admiration of his astonishing powers, which I was sure he 
would entertain at the first interview. The first interview between 
them (there were very few present, only Tickell and myself, and one 
or two more) I shall never forget. Fox told me, after, breaking up 
from dinner, that he had always thought Hare, after my uncle, Charles 
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‘Townsend, the wittiest man he ever met with, but that Sheridan sur- 


passed them both infinitely ; and Sheridan told me next day that he was 
quite lost in admiration of Fox, and that it was a puzzle for him to say 
what he admired most, his commanding superiority of talent and uni- 
versal knowledge, or his playful fancy, artless manners, and benevolence 
of A fh which showed itself in every good word he uttered.’ ”— 
p. 211. 


In the year 1780, Sheridan enlisted himself under the banners 
of the Rockingham party, and he was soon compelled to speak 
on a petition presented, affecting his own election, The follow- 
ing anecdote respecting that speech, is worth recording :— 


“Tt was on this night, as Woodfall used to relate, that Mr. Sheri- 
dan, after he had spoken, came up to him in the gallery, and asked, 
with much anxiety, what he thought of his first attempt. The answer 
of Woodfall, as he had the courage afterwards to own, was, ‘I am 
sorry to gay I do not think that this is your line—you had much better 
have stuck to your former pursuits.’ On hearing which, Sheridan 
rested his head upon his hand for a few minutes, and then vehemently 
exclaimed, ‘ It is in me, however, and, by G—, it shall come 
out.’ ’—pp. 256-7. | 


The coalition ministry which soon after succeeded, was formed 
contrary to the advice of Mr. Sheridan, and was ruined by a mea- 
sure in which Mr. Sheridan had as little concurrence. The fact 
is, that, at that time and until the close of Hastings’ impeach- 
ment, the ascendency which Burke had over Mr. Fox’s mind was 
almost single and undivided. It was that sort of ascendency which 
undoubted genius, persevering industry and resolution, and ardour 
of purpose, must create for themselves over a mind even of far 
superior capacity, when influenced by an excess of good nature, 
by generous confidence, aided by indolence and dissipation. The 
same vehemence and impetuosity of mind which had originated 
the India bill, hurried on the impeachment of Warren Hastings ; 
but it seems problematical, whether that attempt would. have 
seized u the sympathies and affections of the members of the 
house of commons, if the ample details and elaborate illustrations 
of Burke, though accompanied with a- torrent of passionate in- 
vective, had not been strongly —— by the warm and heart- 
stirring appeals of Sheridan. Burke’s manner and tone of 


delivery never did justice to his own speeches; but there was 
something in Sheridan's address which, when he collected all his 
powers and was conscious of his scope, was well suited to interest 
and to kindle a popular audience. There was an air of frankness, 
a look of dignity, a countenance announcing somethi of a warm 


and congenial disposition, and a tone of urbanity, in all of which 
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his fellow countryman was oe i deficient. ‘The effect of 
Mr. Sheridan’s speech on ann of Oude is: admitted to 
have been electric ; and we cannot doubt that much ofhis success 
on this occasion was owing to the circumstance, that others had 
exhausted the attention of the house, and overwhelmed its 
patience by exhibiting vehemence instead of imparting it, and b 
discharging their own animosity, rather than exciting the sensi- 
bility of their auditors. Mr. Sheridan confined himself to one 
— subject: he was aware of the importance of his task, 
mastered all the details connected with his own department, 
and his clear and pointed history of facts was gradually wrought 
up into an earnest, spirit-stirring appeal. The kindness of hi 
nature, and that good sense of his, which always enabled him to 
appreciate exactly the impression he was making, protected him 
at every moment of his pro from any intensity of expression, 
such as might anticipate rather than forward the sentiments of his 
hearers ; until having won their confidence and concurri&g judg- 
meut, by the plainness and forcible simplicity of his statements, 
he proceeded to indulge in that vehemence of address, and in 
those pathetic amplifications and exaggerations by which those 
whom he addressed were completely carried away, as they were 
only following up the progress of their own emotions ; and ordinary 
language and ordinary sense were lost before the torrent of 
those passions which he had thus artfully and latently inspired. 
There is another circumstance, too, which may deserve to be 
taken into consideration, to account for the effect which . Mr. 
Sheridan’s eloquence had, when he gave full career to his imagi- 
nation. The extravagancies in which he indulged were certainly 
excesses which cannot be justified in point of taste. His allegori- 
cal personifications, his bombastic metaphors, and periods full of 
sound, signifying nothing, would not have succeeded in the mouth 
of any other speaker: nor would he himself have ventured upon 
them, except when he felt that he was in full possession both of 
the sense and of the feelings of his audience. Such | 
standing by themselves, and when extracted as specimens of Mr. 
Sheridan’s eloquence, have quite a contrary effect. They strike 
the reader as turgid, hyperbolical, and preposterous. They are 
so far from exciting or animating the passions when perused, that 
they disgust and revolt. The prettynesses and jingling antitheses 
which are interspersed, only show how much trouble these pas- 
sages must have cost in the closet, and how diligently they must 
have been premeditated and elaborated. But we are well as- 
sured, that at the time of delivery these vicious and ornamental 
appendages, not only did not destroy the effect of the other parts 
of the speech, but they were so na introduced in the ardour 
VOL. I. H 
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and delirium of the enthusiasm which had been previously excited, 
that they completed and harmonized with the impression which 
had been already made. The conviction of heartiness which Mr. 
Sheridan’s manner gave, would not of itself have supported these 
daring flights, but the keenness and sagacity of his remarks gave 
the pledge of a sound and clear understanding ; and he, who could 
so well detect and expose the absurdities of others, and could 
descry with a glance the slightest impropriety, had pre-occupied 
his audience with a notion that they might let their own minds 
safely follow the track of his. Thus his brilliant wit served not 
only as an assailant of other’s folly, but as a shield and a cloak for 
his own. 

The forte of Sheridan’s mind was a quick penetration and prac- 
tical good sense. His foible was vanity, and a love of manceuv- 
ring and intrigue. His wit was brilliant, improved by practice, and 
mellowed as well as matured by assiduous cultivation. He had 
no sensibility to the beauties of external nature. He was ve 
deficient in general information. He had not, therefore, any of 
those materials which are necessary for a vigorous and sustained 
excursion of the imagination. His knowledge was of mankind, 
and his fancy was best employed in giving livelier opposition to 
those ludicrous images in life, which his shrewdness detected, and 
his memory reproduced at the moment best suited for illustration. 
He could expose the inconsistencies of folly, and disentangle in 
broad daylight the sophistries and absurd contradictions of fraud. 
To all the poetry of eloquence he was by nature a stranger. It 
was only by imitation after elaborate study, and in premeditated 
periods, that he ever made any attempts of this higher class. 

We have before observed, that vanity and a love of finesse were 
among the greatest foibles in Sheridan’s character. At the time 
of the Regency question, he embarrassed Mr. Fox by entering 
into a negociation, and into a pledge for continuing Lord Thur- 
low in the chancellorship. At the formation of Mr. Addington’s 
ministry, some negociations took place between him and the 
court; and whatever the particulars of his conduct might be, 
whether he undertook to represent what would be the stipulations 
insisted upon by the whig party, and exaggerated their pretensions, 
or whether in the vanity of the moment, he treated as if he him- 
self were the representative of that party—it is certain that in the 
result, although he did not promote himself, he lost much of Mr. 
Fox’s contidence. During the Addington administration, Mr. 
Sheridan supported it until near its close; and Mr. Moore has 

ublished a letter from him to the minister, upon his receiving 
rom the prince the econ of receiver in the duchy of 


Cornwall, which shows that he was on terms of good understand- 
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ing with that statesman. In 1806, he was only intrusted by 
the Fox and Grenville administration with the same office of 
treasurer of the navy, which he had held under the coalition more 
than twenty years before ; an office without any rank, and for 
which, too, he was particularly unqualified. n Mr. Fox’s 
death he intended to stand as candidate for Westminster, but 
withdrew upon understanding that Lord Grenville had pledged 
himself to another candidate, Upon the dissolution of relunaat 
in the spring of 1807, he stood, and was returned for West- 
minster ; and at the commencement of the Regency, when Lords 
Grenville and Grey were summoned to the council, Mr. Sheridan 
had an opportunity of revenging himself for his first disappoint- 
ment at Westminster, by preparing a rival form for the regent’s 
address to parliament. This measure, which led to the treaty with 
Mr. Percival, enabled Mr. Sheridan to pique those confederates 
of his own party whom he least liked, and to show his ascendanc 
at Carlton House, but at the same time it completely fa ae | 
his own party. On Mr. Percival’s death, he was again the medium 
of negociation with the same noblemen, but the treaty failed ; and 
Sheridan’s conduct, in concealing a message from Lord Yarmouth, 
accelerated its failure. A more lamentable instance cannot be 
produced of the manner in which cunning disappoints its own 
projects, and reduces the greatest understandings to the level of 
the weakest, than the fact that Sheridan, when he stooped to be- 
come an intriguer, intrigued only to blunder, and blundered so as 
toruin. We insert Mr. Moore’s summary account of his political 
and private life :— 

“‘ His political character stands out so fully in these pages, that it is 
needless, by any comments, to attempt to raise it into stronger relief, 
If to watch over the rights of the subject, and guard them against the 
encroachments of power, be, even in safe and ordinary times, a task 
full of usefulness and honour, how much more glorious to have stood 
centinel over the same sacred trust, through a period so trying as that 
with which Sheridan had to struggle—when liberty itself had become 
suspected and unpopular—when authority had succeeded in identify- 
ing patriotism with treason, and when the few remaining and de- 
serted friends of freedom were reduced to take their stand on a nar- 
rowing isthmus, between anarchy on one side, and the angry incur- 
sions of power on the other. How manfully he maintained his ground 
in a position so critical, the annals of England and of the champions 
of her constitution will long testify. The truly national spirit, too, 
with which, when that struggle was past, and the dangers to uy | 
from without seemed greater than any from within, he forgot all 
past differences in the one common cause of Englishmen, and, while 
others “ gave but the left hand to the country,” proffered her both of 
his, stamped a seal of sincerity on his public conduct, which, in the 
eyes ofall England, — it ° genuine patriotism. 
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“To his own party, it is true, his conduct presented a very different 
phasis; and if implicit partisanship were the sole merit of a public 
man, his movements, at this and other junctures, were far too inde- 

ndent and unharnessed to lay claim to it. But, however useful may 
be the bond of party, there are occasions that supersede it; and, in all 
such deviations from the fidelity which it enjoins, the two questions 
to be asked are—were they, as regarded the public, right ? were they, 
as regarded the individual himself, unpurchased? To the former 
question, in the instance of Sheridan, the whole country responded in 
the affirmative; and to the latter, his account with the Treasury, from 
first to last, is a sufficient answer.”—pp. 705, 706. 


“ To claim an exemption for frailties and irregularities on the score 
of genius, while there are such names as Milton and Newton on re- 
cord, were to be blind to the example which these and other great men 
have left, of the grandest intellectual powers combined with the most 
virtuous lives. But, for the bias given early to the mind by education 
and circumstances, even the least charitable may be inclined to make 
large allowances. We have seen how idly the young days of Sheridan 
were wasted—how soon he was left (in the words of the Prophet) ‘to 
dwell carelessly, and with what an undisciplined temperament he was 
thrown upon the world, to meet at every step that never-failing spring 
of tempiation, which, like the fatal fountain in the Garden of Armida, 
sparkles up for ever in the pathway of such a man :— 


“‘¢ Un fonte sorge in lei, che vaghe e monde 
Ha l’acqgue si, che i riguardanti asseta, 
Ma dentro ai freddi suoi cristalli asconde 
Di tosco estran malvagita secreta.’ 


« Even marriage, which is among the sedatives of other men’s lives, 
but formed a part of the romance of his. The very attractions of his 
wife increased his danger, by doubling, as it were, the power of the 
world over him, and lexding him astray by her light as well as by his 
own. Had his talents, even then, been subjected to the manége of a 
profession, there was still a chance that business, and the round of 
regularity which it requires, might have infused some spirit of order 
into his life. But the stage—his glory and his ruin—opened upon 
him; and the property of which it made him master was exactly of 
that treacherous kind, which not only deceives a man himself, but 
enables him to deceive others, and thus combined all that a person of 
his carelesness and ambition had most to dread. An uncertain in- 
come, which, by eluding calculation, gives an excuse for improvidence ; 
and, still more fatal, a facility of raising money, by which the lesson, 
that the pressure of distress brings with it, is evaded till it comes too 
late to be of use—such was the dangerous power put into his hands, 
in his six-and-twentieth year, and amidst the intoxication of as deep 
and quick draughts of fame as ever young author quaffed. Scarcely 
had the zest of this excitement begun to wear off, when he was sud- 
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denly transported into another sphere, where successes still more flat- 
tering to his vanity awaited him. Without any increase of means, he 
became the companion and friend of the first nobles and princes, and 
paid the usual tax of such unequal friendships, by, in the end, losing 
them and ruining himself. The vicissitudes of a political life, and 
those deceitful vistas into office that were for ever opening on his 
party, made his hopes as fluctuating and uncertain as his means, and 
encouraged the same delusive calculations on both. He seemed, at 
every new turn of affairs, to be on the point of redeeming himself; and 
the confidence of others in his resources was no less fatal to him than 
his own, as it but increased the facilities of ruin that surrounded him. 

“Such a career as this—so shaped towards wrong, so inevitably 
devious—it is impossible to regard otherwise than with the most 
charitable allowances. It was one long paroxysm of excitement—no 
pause for thought—no inducements to prudence—the attractions all 
drawing the wrong way, and a voice, like that which Bossuet describes, | 
crying inexorably from behind him, ‘On, On!’ Instead of wonder- 
ing at the wreck that followed all this, our only surprise should be, 
that so much remained uninjured through the trial,—that his na- 
tural good feelings should have struggled to the last with his habits, 
and his sense of all that was right in conduct so long survived his 
ability to practise it.”.—pp. 713-715. 


These are the best passages in the book. The moralist would 
have spoken more seriously of Sheridan’s failings, and the tory 
may inquire whether he ever served his country, except when he 
differed from his party. But looking upon Mr. Moore as a 
friendly judge, with no great pretensions to the censor’s chair, 
we see little to condemn in the summaries now laid before our 
readers. 

Of other portions of the narrative, we must speak differently. 
The attempt to impute Sheridan’s misfortunes to his connection 
with Carlton House is inexcusable. Mr. Moore may have his 
own reasons for hating and traducing one whom Sheridan most 
highly esteemed, and may choose his own time for manifesting the 
fury and impotence of his displeasure. But to embalm this 
odious feeling in pages which are dedicated to the memory of 
Sheridan, is the height of inconsistency. What language did the 
great orator employ, when speaking of that exalted personage 
whom Mr. Moore takes every opportunity to insult? We extract 
a few passages from a letter addressed to the Prince of Wales, in 
1808, or 1809 


“ «Tt is matter of surprise to myself, as well as of deep regret, that 
I should have incurred the appearance of ungrateful neglect and dis- 
respect towards the person to whom I am most obliged on earth, to 
whom I feel the most ardent, dutiful, and affectionate attachment, and 
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in whose service I would readily sacrifise my life. Yet so it is, and 
to nothing but a perverse combination of circumstances, which would 
form no excuse were [I to recapitulate them, can I attribute a conduct 
so strange on my part; and from nothing but Your Royal Highness’s 
kindness and benignity alone can I expect an indulgent allowance and 
oblivion of that conduct: nor could I even hope for this were I not 
conscious of the unabated and unalterable devotion towards Your 


Royal Highness which lives in my heart, and will ever continue to be 
its pride and boast.’ ”’—p. 633. 


“** Most justly may Your Royal Highness answer to all this, why 
have I not sooner stated these circumstances, and confided in that 


uniform friendship and protection which I have so long experienced 
at your hands. I can only plead a nervous, procrastinating nature, 
abetted, perhaps, by sensations of, I trust, no false pride, which, how- 
ever | may blame myself, impel me involuntarily to fly from the risk of 
even a cold look from the quarter to which I owe so much, and by 


whom to be esteemed is the glory and consolation of my private and 
public life. 


** *One point only remains for me to intrude upon Your Royal High- 
ess’s consideration, but it is of a nature fit only for personal com- 
munication. I therefore conclude, with again entreating Your Royal 
Highness to continue and extend the indulgence which the impertec- 
tions in my character have so often received from you, and yet to be 
assured that there never did exist to Monarch, Prince, or man, a 


firmer or purer attachment than I feel, and to my death shall I feel, to 
_ you, my gracious Prince and Master.’ ’—pp. 634, 635. 


Were these descriptions of the king true or false? iftrue, Mr. 
Moore is a slanderer; if false, Mr. Sheridan was a sycophant. 
Were these expressions of attachment sincere or feigned ? if sin- 
cere, the king is a man to be loved as well as honoured ; if feigned, 
Sheridan is an object, not of pity, but of contempt. It is idle, 
therefore, to say or to insinuate, that his ruin originated at Carl- 
ton House. Mr. Moore himself proves that the king was _per- 
severingly kind to an old, and we readily admit a faithful servant, 
long after the noblemen with whom Sheridan was once so intimate 
had renounced his society and friendship. The real and sufficient 
cause, in both instances, is perfectly well known to Mr. Moore. 
* The same charm,” he observes, (p. 682,) “ that once had served 
to give a quicker flow to thought, was now (in 1812) employed to 
muddy the stream, as it became painful to contemplate what 
was at the bottom of it.” “ The rubicon of the cup was passed,” 
and Sheridan was forsaken by the noble and the royal, because he 
had forsaken himself. It was not to be expected that Mr. Moore 
could draw the proper inference from Sheridan’s wretched fate. 
But those who have no private pique to gratify, and can admire 
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genius without apologizing for vice, may point to Sheridan as a 
proof that reputation is not to be dispensed with. First rate 
talents, a kind disposition, great success, extensive popularity—all 
these he possessed and abused. The character of an upright, 
virtuous man he never did possess, and he died in misery for 
want of it. ) 

With few and very few exceptions, the volume before us dis- 
plays all the peculiarities of Mr. Moore’s style in an intense 
degree. It is, in almost every part, overflowing with brilliancy, 
and redundant in ornament. There is scarcely a paragraph with- 
out some learned allusion, some forced simile, some unusual and 
unexpected epithet, or some jingle of words wrought up into a 
sort of epigram. The airiness and sketchiness of Mr. Sciiae’e 
manner is, indeed, peculiarly unsuited to any subject involving 
political details, and relating to the concerns and contests of 
actual life. He has shown himself, on other occasions, well 
qualified to please by lighter compositions, in which occasional 
gleams of tenderness redeem his exuberance of fantastic imagery, 
and of unreal, unpicturesque description. With a turn of mind 
as benevolent as spiritualized epicurism will allow, he would 
sometimes move the sensibility of his readers, if he did not start 
at every turn with an ambition to display his wit, and to show 
that the pathos of the moment is merely a mood of his fancy. 
There are few, indeed, of Mr. Moore’s compositions in which the 
reader is not interrupted to think of the author, and we know not 
ofany surer test than this for discriminating affected from simple 
compositions. | Mr. Moore’s productions, whether in poetry or 
prose, are often glittering and luminous, but they are never trans- 
parent. The sentiments which they are intended to convey, are 
never impressed in one continued act; there is no flow of thought 
or feeling, but a thousand sparkling jetties. He does not appeal 
to the world as his fellow creatures, possessed of judgments and 
affections, but treats them as spectators of an entertainment, who 
must be amused and dazzled by tricks of legerdemain and artifi- 
cial fireworks ;—as if the highest merit of his performance, 


rested in the greetings and plaudits of the audience to the exhi- 


bitor of the show. 


The following quotations will be sufficient to illustrate the per- 


verse and misplaced ingenuity to which we advert. Mr. Moore 
after quoting several passages indicating the process of polish in 
the “School for Scandal” adds, ‘It will be observed from all 
I have cited, that much of the original material is still preserved 
throughout ; but like the ivory melting in the hands of Pygmalion 
it has lost its first rigidity and roughness, and assuming at every 
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touch some variety of aspect seems to have gained new grace by 
every c (p. 173.) 

“She” (Miss Linley) ‘“‘ was conveyed by Sheridan in a sedan 
chair from her father’s house in the Crescent, to a post chaise 
which waited for them on the London road, and in which she found 
a woman whom her lover had hired, as a sort of protecting 
Minerva, to accompany them in their flight.” (p. 49.) 

“Ovid represents the Deity of Light, (and on an occasion, too, 
which may be called a Regency question,) as crowned with 
movable rays which might be put off when too strong or daz- 
zling. But according to this principle (of the tories,) the crown 
of y Son must keep its rays fixed and immovable, and (as 
the poet expresses it,) circa caput omne micantes.”’ 

In the description of Devonshire House, the learned allusion 
which is introduced is at once forced and erroneous. We are 
told that it was ‘‘ the rendezyous of all the wits and beauties of 
fashionable life, where politics were taught to wear their most attrac- 
tive form, and sat enthroned like Virtue among the Epicureans 
with all the Graces and Pleasures for handmaids.” Now it is well 
known that the goddess of the Epicureans was, Pleasure and not 
Virtue; and Cicero informs us, that it was observed by a rival sect, 
the Stoics, not in compliment but in derision that they enthroned 
Pleasure, and made the Virtues her handmaids. : 


Arr. XII.—Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the Coun- 
tries East of Syria and Palestine, including a Journey from 
Nazareth to the Mountains beyond the Dead Sea, and from 
thence through the Plains of the Hauran, and, by the Valley of 
the Orontes, to Seleucia, Antioch, and Aleppo. By J. S. 
Buckingham, Member of the Literary Societies of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. London, 1825. 4to. Longman and Co. 


A prerace is generally to a book what the scrolls and finger- 
boards are to a tavern,—its main object is to put the reader in 
. humour with his author. Just as mine host takes care to 
notify his excellent accommodations and choice cordials, in ga 

colours, and letters an inch long: an author seldom fails to 
throw out a hint as to the best part of his work, and the passages 
most deserving of attention. Now, if this criterion be applied 
to the book before us, we shall find that, like the broad-tailed 
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sheep. of Asia and Africa, it is most-to be valued for its nether 
appendage : or, in other words, that this respectable quarto of six 
hundred pages was mainly designed as a vehicle for its Appendix, 
since more than one-half, and much the most preminent sections 
of the Preface, are introductory to this bulky Supplement. 
Sixty-seven double-columned quarto pages in a very small type, 
with copious notes in a still smaller character, may be supposed 
to contain some matter for animadversion; and there are readers, 
perhaps, who will think we do Mr. Buckingham an injustice in 
not following up his hint, and reviewing his Appendix rather than 
his Tour; but he seems, in truth, so ready so well-prepared 
to fight his own battles, that he will not quarrel with us if we 
express a wish to remain hors de combat. Besides which his con- 
troversy with our brother reviewers has been already decided, 
precisely where it ought to be—in a court of law: and Mr. Bankes, 
we may be assured, will not long remain silent, and thus tacitly 
acknowledge the justice of the awkward allegations contained in. 
this polemical counterscarp. There is one part of Mr. Bucki 

ham’s outworks, however, which does not seem so invulnerab 
as those which we have prudently resolved to leave untouched ; 
and, if we succeed in Ha breach there, we shall go a good 
way towards clearing the memory of an estimable man from a 
stain which it is Mr. Buckingham’s intention to leave upon it. 
We allude to his charge against the late John Lewis Bu t 
of having most wantonly, without the smallest provocation, cir- 
culated a tissue of falsehoods defamatory of his character, almost 
at the same period that letters were passing between them filled 
with terms of the warmest, regard. This certainly argues great. 
inconsistency, and an entire want of proper feeling on the part of 
Burckhardt, whose language, Mr. Babington says, (pp. 623, 662. ) 
was such “ as it is beneath the dignity of a gentleman to use.” 
It is, therefore, the. more remarkable that none of the author’s 
friends or enemies thought of preserving a copy of this memorable 
“paper ;” but the most marvellous circumstance of all is, that 
Burckhardt’s “ Reply’ to Mr. Buckingham’s comments on this 
abusive attack no where makes its appearance. That.“ Reply. 
offered,” we are told, ‘only fresh insults, fresh calumnies, 
 yituperations, and abuse, in return for the most generous attempt to. 
retrieve” the offender “from error, and to bring him back to reason. 
and truth.”’ (p. 660.) That therefore, would haye afforded 
the strongest: evidence on Mr. Buckingham’s behalf, and have 
formed a fine contrast to the friendly and_gentle tone of his own | 
remonstrance, which betrays not a particle of rancour or resent- 
ment. The omission of it consequently is a mystery. Theyirulence 
of his adversary, moreover, seems to Mr. Buckingham so extra- 
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ordinary, 48 to be explicable only by the supposition that it 


originated in jealousy of his having trodden the same ground. 


If [had gone by the sea coast to Aleppo,” he observes, (p. 654.) 
“| should not have trodden any new ground, nor have trenched 
at all on provinces of which he was, till that period, the only 
“vee who had any information.” (Had Burckhardt so soon 

rgotten Seetzen ?) ‘The change of route drove me into a 
portion of the country which he knew I should bring away ample 
accounts of, though travelling in haste, from my known industry, 
method, and indefatigable habits: he knew, also, that if ever I 
published I should make a better book than himself, and not 
only forestall, but, probably, also eclipse his account of those 
unvisited regions.” ‘Those who knew Burckhardt assure us that so 
mean a jealousy was quite foreign to his nature ; we are, therefore, 
tempted to start a counter-supposition, which will, perhaps, do 
away all that is wonderful, and explain all that appears inexplica- 
ble in this part of the history of Mr. Buckingham’s wrongs ;—it is 
simply this, that Burckhardt had discovered that the secret of his 
country and design, imparted to Mr. Buckingham in the confi- 
dence of unreserved friendship, had been disclosed by that 
gentleman to persons to whom the former was an entire stranger, 
without even an injunction to secresy. And yet this was a secret 
of no smali importance to Burckhardt, and to this, no doubt, he 
alluded when he charged Mr. Buckingham with “ imprudently 
and unguardedly abusing his confidence.” (p.656.) 


We now turn to a more ble subject, the book itself. It 
is drawn up in the form of a journal, from notes made on the 
spot, (X) “neither enlarged nor filled up in any extensive de- 
rree, ow p. 298 with p. 640,) because the roughness and 
boldness of the original picture will be far more acceptable than 
a more highly polished tablet, in which the spirit might have 
been refined away by too much care in the subsequent retouch- 

(p. x. 

a me asin attraction of this volume,” says the author 
towards the close of his Preface, (p. xii.) “ will undoubtedly be its 
containing the fullest and most accurate descriptions of numerous 
ruined towns and cities in the great plain of the Hauran, the ancient 
Auranites, the very names of many of which have not before been 
made public.” In the first of these assertions we entirely concur 
with Mr. Buckingham ; for the only part of the book in which he 
had not been anticipated, is the Amman to Oom- 
er-russas, a distance of little more than thirty geographical miles. 
With regard to the remainder of the work, certain deductions 
must be made before it can be duly estimated. Precision and 
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| , Copiousness of detail, and vividness of description, can- 
not be expected from a — who had almost every privation 
to contend with; little prelim knowledge, nothing but an 
imperfect: acquaintance with the an and neither. leisure 
nor opportunity minutely to observe the places which he visited. 
His ignorance of the different styles of architecture continually 
involves him in a maze of fruitless conjectures as to the age of the 
ruins which he describes; and his knowledge of Greek, which 
scarcely extended beyond the alphabet, was not sufficient to 
enable him to copy an uninjured thaceiption with any accuracy ; 
so that never were poor antiquaries more tantalized with an un- 
intelligible congeries of Greek vowels and consonants thrown 
together haphazard, since the days of Dr. Dallaway. (See 
Constantinople, Anc. and Mod.) And yet Mr. Buckin 
showed all these inscriptions to Mr. Bankes, and (mirabile dictu!) 
compared them with Burckhardt’s transcri 303. 6105 which may, for the 
most part, be easily restored. (pp. 

Notwithstanding these we say, with Mr. Gif. 
ford (p. 622.) “ we are glad that the book has been published. 
= . certainly interesting and important, in some degree, though it 

, to some readers, appear tedious in more places than one.” 
e map, which was constructed from the manuscript journals 
of the author's track, “ and from the numerous sets of i 
and distances taken at almost every station of note on the way,” 
is liable to the same objections as the rest of the book. Ifit 
were certain that these “ bearings,” &c. could be trusted, this 
would be a valuable addition to our ans knowledge’; but 
till they have been verified by some trav whose accuracy is 
less disputable, it can only be considered as a temporary substi- 
tute for something better. We are far from wishing to depreciate 
or undervalue labours of this kind. In a country of so much 
interest, and so imperfectly known, every approximation to the 
truth is of importance; more especially as man rs may 
elapse before that tract is visited by a traveller gifted with ‘the 
resolution, address, and acquirements of Mr. Buckingham—by 
any one, in short, who has either the inclination or the means of 
correcting his inaccuracies. 

After these prefatory observations, the reader will “not be 
surprised ifhe find, inthe laid before him, the same 
Want of preliminary knowledge, and the same inaccuracies as 
were charged upon the “Travels in Palestine ;” a charge which, 
we must confess, Mr. Buckingham has not always succeeded in 
rebutting. For our own parts we shall content ourselves with 
giving ng an abstract of those parts of his book which appear most 


teresting, without stopping to discuss knotty points or travelling 
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over trodden. in order to detect latent errors:.or even 

The, volume before us, as well as its predecessor, the “ Travels: 
in Palestine,’ arose from an entirely accidental circumstance. 
Mr. Buckingham was requested by the late Mr. Lee, of Alexan- 
dria, who had entered into some commercial speculations with 
Mahummud Aly, Bashaw of Egypt, to be the bearer of despatches 
to India, offering powerful inducements to the mercantile houses 
in that country to. open an active commerce with Europe by 
the way of Suez and Cairo. | 
By a singular concurrence of circumstances, this commission, 
which promised to carry Mr. Buckingham post-haste from Aleppo 
to Bassora, by the most easy and open route, (p. 646.) led him a 
long and. fatiguing dance through some of the least frequented 
and most dangerous parts of the country beyond the Jordan, and 
_ did not bring him to the first of those towns till he had traversed 
Syria in almost every direction, and seen every thing worth seeing 
in it. . Those circumstances so unfortunate for the author, but so 
fortunate for us, for to them alone are we indebted for the present 
volume, were briefly as follows: on reaching Soor (Tyre), a few 
days after he had sailed from Alexandria, in January, 1816, he 
found it necessary to go back to Jaffa in order to procure a firman 
from the Bashaw of Acre, (p. 657.) Thence he proceeded to 
Jerusalem, became ac och with Mr. Bankes, and accompanied 
him in an excursion to Dgerash and Nazareth, on finding the upper 
of Syria almost im le on account of intestine wars. 

. 1.) From Nazareth he crossed over the Jordan, alone, with 

e intention of making his way through the desert between 
the Dead Sea and Baghdad, It is strange that Burckhardt, who 
had written to advise him of the perils of the road, (p.656.) should 
forget to mention the Wahabees, whom he knew to be masters of 
all that tract of country; but so it was; and Mr. Buckingham had 
the mortification of learning that untoward circumstance for the 
first time, at Oom-el-russas, (p. 101.) on the borders of the 
desert; he was, therefore, obl to retrace his steps. This 
carried him directly through the country which he wished 
to see, the Hauran and the Ledjah; for it would have been 
taking,a wide circuit to have returned to the coast and gone by 
sea to Scanderoon, and thence to Aleppo ; he therefore resolved 
to make his way by the most direct route ; but, as travelling in 
a straight line is not always practicable in Syria, he was com- 
pelled to make several zigzags, and was unable to reach Aleppo 
till the middle of May, 1516, only four months and a half from 


the time of his leaving Alexandria. , 
_ From Nazareth he set out for Assalt, (the Szalt of Burckhardt | 
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and Seetzen,) accompanied by a christian Arab, of the:fortner 
place; named Georgis ; 1816, having pre- 
for his new and hazardous journey, through country 

itherto untravelled by Europeans,” (though visited only:a»short 
time before by the travellers just named, ) ‘by assuming an\Arab 
dress of the meanest kind.” (p. 2.) His baggage was left in‘the 
care of Mr. Bankes, who was to convey it to Damascus, where it 
would be found by its owner if he should: be obliged to travel 
northwards. The negligence of his guide prevented: him from 
accompanying a party of traders who were returning’ to the town 
of Assalt, of which they were natives; he was, therefore, obliged 
to travel with no other escort than that man, through the dangerous 
valley of the Jordan, (p. 6.) anact of hardihood which astonished 
thesheikhofa village where they ee totake some refreshment, 
In the shannenat the first day they reached a narrow pass 
between two approaching hills, which brought them ‘into the, 
valley of the Jordan, and they crossed that river at “two hours, 
or four miles distance to the. southward of its outlet from the lake 
of Tiberias.” It was‘of some depth on the western side; but 
quite shallow i in the middle, a mere brook or torrent, no where 
more than one hundred. feet slonly over. 
and pebbly bed. (p. 7.) 
They met with a very hseptialilen reception from-a party of the 
Beni Ameer-al-Ghazowee,encamped on the eastern side of the. 
river, but were deprived of. their —— rest by a tremendous. 
hurricane which laid every tent low ve very suflicient 
evidence of the comfort of living in a camp. rp. the next day being 
fair, they continued their course southward along. the bank of 
the river, saw the modern mart and ancient columns of Beisan, 
at a distance on the opposite side; paid’ a. toll. to. the -tribe 
of Beni Sheikh Hussein, through one of. whose encampments 
they passed; left Tabakat Fehhil, or Jarim Mooz, where there 
are ancient tombs like those of Oomkais Gamala), to the-east: 
of the road, and at noon were abreast of Fakaris, at the foot of 
Jebel Adjeloon. At its base there are many ruined buildings with 
the appearance of aqueducts along the uneven. parts of the hill. 
It is watered by a stream running into theJordan, =, 
This is noted for robbers, and. here ‘they were met-by a’ 
party of eight men, two on horseback and six on foot, but happily 
none of them were provided with fire-arms. ‘‘When they advanced 
in a sudden rush to surround us,” says Mr. Buckingham, (p.1]:) 
‘I discharged my musket at random, and thesound.was.as.that of 
a cannon, rolling and reverberating through the. hollows of the 
hills near us like the echoing of peals of thunder; the consterna- 
this occasioned was such, that the horses started 
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and reared, and the men on foot ran with precipitation in oppo- 
site directions.” The robbers hung about their rear for half 
hour, but did not venture to make a second attack, == = 
The ruins of an ancient town called Amatha, about two miles 
further on, are probably (ib.) those of Amathus. They are more 
extensive than the remains of Jericho; and on the hills above, 
there was another city, according to the Arabs, called Raajib, 
from which the Waadi Raajib runs down into the Jordan: Almost 
incessant rain drove the travellers for shelter into the village of 
Abu-el-Beady echt consisting of a few huts, built round 
the shrine of a Musselman saint, which, according to Mr, Buck- 
ingham’s description, has nothingremarkable about it, except some 
Arabic inscriptions, which he could not decipher, and a piece of 
green glass, which passes for an emerald. A cold wind and wet 
clothes are no promoters of sleep to those who pass the night a la 
belle étoile, as was the lot of our travellers in this place ; they were, 
therefore, on the alert betimes in the morning, but their progress 
was soon arrested by a party of marauders driving home some 
captured cattle, and, but for the sanctity of Abu-el-Beady, under 
whose holy walls the travellers retreated, their own beasts would 
perhaps have been added to the train of the captors: Those Arabs 
were “outcasts of the tribe of Beni-Szakker, who occupy the 
desert to the east of the Dead Sea” (p. 15) ; as our travellérs learnt 
soon afterwards from a party of the Beni-Abal, also on their 
return from a tory excursion. Two of the latter were engaj 
for the sum of six piastres (about four shillings), to escort them 
to Assalt , and travelling first S.E. and then E. they soon began 
to ascend the hills, which form the eastern boundary of the valle 
of the Jordan, saw tumuli, grottoes, a double aqueduct, a 
traces of cstehasetiatoeal buildings ; and passing through a 
passage singularly excavated, in a rock, and called Makhrook, 
soon afterwards reached the Zerkah (Jabok), “which discha 
itself into the Jordan,” as Mr. B. then discovered, “ much further 
to the southward than is represented in the maps.” —— 
Arkoob: Massaloobeah ‘is the name of the steep hill which 
forms “the southern boundary of the stream,” and while they 
were ascending it, their guides, seeing a fray in the plains below, 
between their comrades and the owners of the stolen cattle, cast 
off their upper garments, rushed on the two travellers, seized their 
muskets, and flew down the hill to the assistance of their friends. 
Mr. B. dismounted, pupsued the man who had his gun, and 
“after a hard struggle, recovered it ;” not so his guide, who made 
no effort to recover his, but allowed it to be carried off without 
resistance. Anxious to reach the end of their journey before 


night closed in, they left their guides to fight their battle as they 
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could, and just about sunset reached Assalt, after a narrow 
from two men who sprung upon them as they were turming 
angle of a.rocky pass, and their horses’ they 
could put themselves into a posture of defence; the mere sight 
of a musket was, however, sufficient—the robbers sued for mercy 
as soon as the piece was presented, and gladly sneaked away, but 
set up a shout of defiance when beyond the reach of a bullet. 

Two remarkable features presented themselves in this part of 
their journey : the summit of Massaloobeah was only an elevated 
plain, the first step in the ascent from the valley. dened 
and the soil, a fine light red mould, was covered with turf and 
thistles, many oak trees being also scattered over it, On this 
terrace “as were evident vestiges of some very ancient city, 
particularly stone columns, with plain shafts and rude square 
capitals. ‘‘ This spotis called by the Arabs, Massaera, or Mashaera, 
and there can be little doubt that the remains there are these of 
Machaerus.” (p. 17. a El Meysera, the name given by Burckhardt, | 
is not quite so like , still less does the position of this 
Furie respect to the Lake Asphaltites, agree with the data 

i Josephus. (De Bello Jud. vii. 20,21.) 

The town of Assalt is placed on the eastern brow of the hill, 
considerably below its summit, but in a very commanding position. 
The mountain, of which this hill.is one of the peaks, forms on 
its western declivity, not far below the highest ri ridge, another 
extensive terrace, well turfed and having abundance of wood. 
This large undulating plain commands a magnificent view of the 
valley of the Jordan, from the Lake of Tiberias to the Bahr-el-Loot, 
(Sea of Lot,) as the Dead Sea is called * by all the Arabs of 
these parts.” (p.19.) The upper part of this vale was then green with | 
rising corn and occasionally diversified by “ clusters of black Arab 
tents ;’’ but the lower portion between Abu-Obeida and “the Sea 
of Death,” was white, parched and barren. The snow on the 
summit of the mountain, presented “ one unbroken mass 
hardened into solid frost; and Mr. Buckingham, ‘from a 
rough estimate of his progressive ascent, considers the height to 
be about five thousand feet from the level of the ocean.” “On 
the very peak of the highest eminence stands a tomb, called the 
tomb of Neblee Osha, or the prophet Joshua; and the belief 
is general that the successor of Moses was buried here.” 

Assalt, of which there is a pretty ty vignette, faces the east and 
north, is built on a very steep declivity, houses rising over each 
other in terraces, and the whole is surmounted a large and 
ancient castle, much resembling the mansions of our feudal barons, 
“It is seated on the summit of a round-topped hill, com ‘of 
white limestone, out of which a deep"and wide ditch 
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excavated all round its base, so that it is literally founded ona 
rock. The building consists of an outer wall of enclosure, about 
-one hundred yards square, with towers at each corner and in the 
centre of each of its sides. Within this enclosure is: a square 
citadel and from twenty to thirty private dwellings, inhabited 
-Mahommedans, souliediel: directly or indirectly; with the sheik 
of the town. The general aspect of the castle is that of a work 
of considerable naling but there were no particular features 
decisive of its age or date of original construction: ‘The masonry 
is good, and the stones are large, many of them six feet by three, 
and these smoothly hewn and neatly joined at the edges, but rough 
in the centre of the outer front, or what is called: the rustic 
masonry of the Romans, like the work in the lower part of the 
castle of the Pisans or palace of David, at Jerusalem, which, 
indeed, this citadel of Assalt very strongly resembles: Much of 
the original pile was in rains, but a portion of one of the square 
towers remained; the eastern face of this was about fifty feet high 
from the bottom of the ditch, even in its present state ; at the foot 
of this was a sloping mole, faced with smooth stones, ‘forming a 
casing to the living rock on which the castle stood, and this casing 
of masonry presented appearances of the marks of water, with 
which the ditch had no doubt formerly been filled. Within the 
castle is a fine spring of water, and from the well in which it is 
contamed: nearly the whole of the town is supplied. The original 
wall and tower have evidently been built upon by more modern 
hands, and of smaller and inferior materials; and resent gate 
of entrance into the castle has a pointed ‘arch, well built, Set 
doubtlessly constructed since the original erection of the edifice, 
being formed of smooth stones, unlike the rustic masonry of the 
dentia generally, and of a smaller size as well as inferior workman- 
ship. In different parts of this motley building the Roman and 
the Saracen arch are seen together, but both of these appear to 
be modern additions, much posterior to the original building, the 
large rough stones, and the general aspect of which, give it the 
= ot. a place of higher antiquity than either Roman or Saracen 
e several portions are, however, now so confusedly mixed 
canabiin that it would require great skill and patience a 
the one from the other.” (p. 41.) 

Two swivels, apparently two-pounders, placed near one corner 
of the citadel, seemed to Mr. Bucki a to be English shi 
swivels, and not more than fifty years ai but no one, head 
“knew any thing about their whence. he. takes occasion 
to fire off a tirade on the ignorance of barbarous nations ‘“ where 
no written or printed records are kept,” forgetting that the whole 


depends upon a very erroneous presumption viz. that he had 
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461 
consulted every inhabitant of any age etten place. ‘The fact 
seems to be, that he either only half understood what he did hear, 
or mixing almost exclusively with the Christians who are all new 
no one whose fathers had known the 
Had he looked into Burckhardt's book before he published 
own, he would then (p. 349.) have learnt that the castle of 
Szalt. was possessed for several years by the famous Dhaher ebn 
Omar, who it, and thas 
ta be conveyed thither.; 
the inhabitants, “‘men, women, were clothed 
in shee p-skin jackets,” (in the month of February,) ‘with the 
skin, cakes like red leather, turnedoutside, and tien wool within,” 
' While “their florid complexions and light brown hair,” gave 43) 
the appearance of Europeans rather than of Asiatics, ( 2248. 
The women disfigure themselves “after the manner o 
ana their lips with a dark indigo blue, and sentiicess ad 
in, forehead, and cheeks, with spots and lines of the «same 
colour. | "They are more profuse than their neighbours on the 
opposite side of the Jordan, in “their display of strings» of gold 
and silver coins, with which they decorate their heads, arms, and 
neck.” (p. 49.) In manners theinhabitants of both sexes resemble 
the Arabs of the desert more than those of the cultivated country, 
and theirspeech differs much from that of the Syrians. It is, says 
Burckhardt, (p. 351.) ‘the true Bedouin dialect,” and it seems 
to have se Mr. Buckingham a good deal, (p. 50.) notwith- 
standing the perfect ease with which, as his reader is led to conjec- 
ture, he entered into the various topics which were discussed in his 
pratt . (pp. 22.25.33. 35.e¢ passim.) Now as the Arabic 
omubele copious, and has ane —— whatever to any with 
pe ich Mr. Buckingham acquainted, it is but reason- 
able to receive reports ch with large deduc- 
tions for an entire or partial misapprehension of what was said,* 
_ The population of Assalt_ may be estimated at five or six hundred 
souls, occupying about one hundred, dwellings, (p. 27.) the number 
of Christians being nearly equal to that of Malommedans ay ol.) 
or according to Burckhardt, (p.349.) as one to four. The former 
here enjoy a degree of toleration very unusual in Mahommedan 
‘countries, in return for which they abstain. and 
ie manners, and they 


the account of his sea the mouth of the Red Sea, and the 

his Reis, detailed with so much complacency: when his journals came to Tent 
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Bedouins. The author met with a warm and hospitable recep- 
tion at the house of Aioobe, (Job,) a Christian . 
who, like his namesake of old, was ‘‘ as renowned for his piety as 
he was celebrated for his wealth.’’ Here he. supped, and. was 
visited by almost all the heads of families in the town; after sup 
there were card parties in different quarters of the room, all sitting 
on the ground, and having stools of about a foot in height: to 
serve for card tables.” (p. 23.). Their names of the cards were 
Italian, an indication probably of the country whence they came. 
Before nine o’clock the party broke up, and the travellers were 
taken to sleep at another house, the mistress of which was a 
widow related to the guide Georgis. ya Seki 
“ She received us,” says Mr. Buckingham, (p. 24.) “ kindly, and 
insisted on going through the ceremony of washing my feet, ob- 


served, as I understood, among the Christians of Assalt to all 


who come among them as guests or visitors.” Her 

house consisted of two rooms only, one above, and the other 
ee. the former of which served as a store-room, site ea wg 
omestic purposes ; being a sitting-room by day, and a bed- 
room by night. Meta niveaaniliiod-aie floor for all to sleep 
upon, and the hospitable widow placed herself’between her two 
guests, the children being stationed beyond them. As the 
chamber was only from twelve to fifteen feet square, there was 
little room to spare, and the widow, “as she turned sides forrelief,” 
was found rolling, sometimes towards one, and sometimes towards 
the other of her guests, to the disquiet of both. “ Undressing did 
not appear to be the fashion of the place ;’’ and where, or how 
often they changed their clothes, the author either did not 
inquire, or has forgotten to mention. 
houses at Assalt are very small, built of stone, and roofed 

with branches of trees and reeds, plastered over with clay. They 
have generally only one floor, and one room, subdivided into re- 
cesses. One part, as is common in the East, is a raised, 
two feet above the ground ; this is occupied by the family, the 
remainder is given up to the cattle and poultry. As the fire is 
made, and the cooking carried on in the upper division of the 
house, the inmates are immersed in a cloud of smoke, as long as 
there is any fresh fuel on the hearth, to the great advantage of 
their eyes and noses, wood and turf being the kinds of fuel used ; 
and chimnies a luxury unknown in Assalt. Windows are also 
a needless appendage in the estimation of the Assaltites, so that 
their houses are most comfortable residences in a cold night, or on 
a stormy day, for they have doors which are then shut. ‘Those 
are as primitive as these ytic abodes, in which they 

serve both for doors and window shutters ; they all swing on an 
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upright beam attached to one of their sides, and terminated at top 
and bottom by pivots, which traverse in corresponding holes made 
to receive them in the cross beam above, and nd in. the threshold 
below, just. as.is the case with: the stone doors, in the ancient 
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These people great visitors, on Sunda 
holidays ; ; an are produced 
such as large lumps of me ster without bread or any aia aren: 


paniment ; goat or kid’s flesh as tough as whitleather ; vacn 
paste stuffed with pepper and onions, and bowls of a 
e enters. 
 Credulity seems to have created not only a love of the marvel- 
lous, but a disposition to deal in it; and Mallim Georgis, the 
mae swore by all the hairs in his beard, that he had seen one of 
the pillars at Oomkais, fly away through the air, as soon as a Mug- 
Ee whom he met there, ordered it to rise and begone, ( (p. 36.) 
he reputation of the Barbaresques for skill in treasures, 
is no novelty in the East, as may be learnt from that curious 
in which Ebn Khaldoon has disclosed their artifices, and 
pointed out the folly of confiding in their promises. (Abdallatif 
par de Sacy, p. 509.) 

The people of Assalt are all engaged in agriculture or com- 
merce ; the former is principally the business of the Mussulmans, 
who cultivate the vallies, particularly Fahaez, or Feheis, about 

eight miles from the town; the latter is the vocation which most of 
the Christians follow. The labourers are paid by their food, together 
with one-fourth of the produce of the soil, and tradesmens’ servants 
by the same portion of the profits of their trade, (p. 33.) This 
le-may be said to be completely independent. sheikh, or 
Theilchs, (for there were two when Buckhardt was there) “ have 
no other Sibel than what a Bedouin chief exercises over his 
tribe,” (Burck. p. 349.) ; and the only contributions paid, seem to 
be entirely beac eee The influence, however, of this 
sovereign is nearly as great as that of the regularly appointed 
governor in any of the provincial towns in Syria, (p. 28.) 

Before we take arto of Assalt, we must ouutes that Mr. Buck- 
ingham exerted a very laudable dili nce in obtaining the names, 
bearings, and ot places in this neigh ally 
such as had ruins in or near them; and he hag thus fi 
than one hundred and four places, ‘between Assalt, Asaslin, ot 
Oom-el-russas. After remarking how thickly this region was 
studded with ancient towns, he adds, that “on a reference to the 
division of the places given to’ i tribe of Judah,” (Jos. xv.) 

21 
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464 Buckingham’s Travels: 
*« there appear only three names in this modern list correspond. 
ing with those mentioned there.” Assalt, for the city ¥ Salt, 
(v.62,); El-Anab forAnab, (v.50-.) ; and El-Jehennah, probably for 
anum, (v.53.) Unluckily for Mr. Buckingham’s observation, the 
er, of Salt is an English translation of the Hebrew words Jr-ham- 
, and has therefore no sort of connection ‘with any of the 
names in his list. Had he moreover ‘“‘ prayed his Piple well,” he 
would have discovered that all the cities assigned to the tribe of 
Judah, were on the western side ofthe Jordan., 4...) > 
- After a halt of five days at * the city of Salt,” our travellers 
set forth, with the addition of Abu Farah, a man who “ pleased” 
Mr. Buckingham “ much at their first interview,” principally, it 
should seem, because “ he was quite as much a Christian as a 
Moslem; and his faith and practice were so equally balanced 
that he might be taken for a connecting link between the two.” 
(p.50.) It happened, however, to be a Wednesday, the most un- 


balanced, that he could hardly be moved, till the threat of hiring 
another guide overcame his scruples. At Anab, “no doubt the 
same oshua,” (xv. 20.) there are one 
dred families of true od inhabiting caves * probab 
more ancient than any ;” which, as 
** give the lie to the reportof the spies sent by Moses,”’ who certainly 
were liars, though he has not told us so ; for these caverns are only 
fit for men ofordinary dimensions. Our travellers “found there none 
of the milk and honey, with which this land is said to have flowed ;” 
but as sour milk and oil formed part of their dinner, and the inhabi- 
tants of these grottoes ‘‘ are chiefly shepherds whose flocks browse 
on the steep sides of the hills near them,” one should sup that 
milk must sometimes flow there now as as well as farts. The 
ruins at Fahaez (Feheis), abound in Roman arches ; that town was 
therefore the seat of Roman ; and at 
the Christian convent, )a rmass of ruins, apparently of greater 
Sdlenite is more than hall overgrown with wood; tah ara it 
there is a forest, where there are abundance of the sedjer-el- 
finjain, (perhaps the Carobe or St. John’s bread tree.) Sedjer-el- 
fush, a deciduous tree, and a beautiful evergreen, with “ and 
light. green glossy leaves” and a red bark, called (or 
keykab,) The timber of that tree was formerly, if it be not sti 
used for making saddles. Between this place and Ammin, they 
passed many ruined towns and saw many more at a distance; while 
crossing an extensive plain, the level of which appeared to be 
almost as elevated as the summits of “Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon ;” however, as those mountains were covered with snow, 
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| Backingham’s’ 465 
while'this plain was sprinkled over with daisies and large scarlet 
flowers, (ranunculuses, no doubt,) in t abundance, Mr, 
Buckingham justly infers’ that the top of Lebanon *‘ must have 
been somewhat higher.”'' The thermometer ‘stood at 26 in the 
open air, probably it should be 36, or the author could never have _ 
been surprised at his feeling the cold severely, especially as he had 
lost thick woollen cloak, ina card party at Assalt, 


~ At. an, the ancient Philadel which has thus re- 
covered its first name,* he observed, 1, one of the western 
gates, which escaped Burckhardt’s notice; 2. some sepulchral 
grottoes; 3. a building on the left hand of the eastern gate 
of the castle, (Khallet Ammén,) which was perhaps a ium, 
or town-hall, where public assemblies were held; Fy a cir 
cular reservoir, about twenty feet deep, with a flight of steps 
descending into it; 5. the remains of some large me sg where 
there are remains of Corinthian pediments, and fan-topped niches, 
as in the buildings at Gerash, This must be temple 
marked (n) in Burckhardt’s plan (p. 357.); 6, on the southern 
brow of the Castle-hill, but within its walls, the ruins of a magni- 
ficent edifice, too much destroyed for any plan of it to be taken; 
7. the building marked’ (h) in the same plan, which is so dif- 
ferently described by the two travellers that, but for its position, 
no one could suppose they were speaking of the same object. 
Its north front has a Corinthian colonnade, according to Mr. a 
Buckingham, and its interior the appearance of an amphitheatre. ~ 
Whether it were originally open, or covered in, he could not de- 
termine, but the Cunei, or circular rows of stone benches in thé 
interior, and an arched passage for admitting beasts into the arena, 
may be traced; the way by which the spectators were admitted 
cannot so readily be ascertained, The execution of the architec- 
tural ornaments is “of the very best kind.” 8. The theatre, 
a few paces to the south-west of this building, called by the Arabs, — 
as we are here told, Serait-el-sultan, is not only one of the finest 
of which there are now any remains, but might “ by avery slight 
_ repair be made available for its original purpose.” 9. The por- 

tico ‘(e,) 10. the temple (d,) 11. the bridge, which appears 
as if it had* been anciently ag some building ; 12. 
a building with a semiciréular front towards the stream, appa- a 
rently never finished, and perhaps connected with water-works 
and fortifications: 13. a larger and more perfect building, 
surmounted by a square tower and having Roman arches, no 

* ~ doubt Burckhardt’s church, marked (b,) and 14. other buildings 
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and columns to the north-west, with arches over the stream to the 
A party of Bedouins, encamped in a hollow behind the theatre, 

had given the travellers a friendly reception, and it was at day- 

eek ons the following morning that Mr. Buckingham stole out 


to note down the obsérvations now briefly enumerated. He was 


so much by the variety of interesting objects which 
he saw, that time slipped away without being perceived, and three 
hours had ay before he returned to his hosts the Arabs. The 
sheikh was in high dudgeon ; accused him of being a Muggrebin 
magician, and, insisting on seeing his instruments and writings, 
laid hold of his arm and said he must search him. As his guide 
had gone off in quest of him, with his horse and arms, he was in 
an awkward dilemma; but he shook off his adversary, and de- 
clared that “he had been to wash himself in the stream.” 
“Where is your said the sheikh, Stamboul”’ was 
the reply. “ Are youa Muslim?” “ ULhumd al Illah—La Illah 
ul Ullah,”* the rest of the sentence being cut off by quick de- 
mands of*“* Where was he going?” &c. Atlength the sheikh 
cooled, and began to use softer words. As lord of the palace of 
Solomon son of David the prophet, he had a right, he said, to 
at least half of the treasures found within the ruins. In the mean 
time in came two of his wives, who had been looking in vain for 
the stranger ; and their having seen nothing of him was urged as 
an additional proof of his being a magician ; it was quite plain he 
must have rendered himself tte The plot was thus thicken- 
ing, when his guide, Abu Farah, returned most opportunely to 
Bie about a He cried out Ya Hadice Abdallah, 
(Ho! Pilgrim Abdallah,) poured forth reproaches, imprecations, 
angry questions, and self-suggested replies, till out of breath ; 
insisting on having his share of the treasures found, and cursing 
his companion’s ingratitude, till at length tired out by his obsti- 
nate silence, he proposed that they should set out on their 
journey. (pp. 66—S1.) 
Ascending the hills to the south-east of Ammiin, they saw se- 
veral excavated tombs, and travelled for nearly four miles along a 
wide public road bounded on each side by large stones, and ex- 
actly corresponding with the approach, by which they had entered 
on the opposite side of the valley. Near Gherbt-el-sookh, 
the ruins of the market, see Burckh. p. 
ey saw the remains of a mausoleum, apparently Roman, 
obseryed that this town was connected with Ammian by a broad 


* We Mr. Buckingham’s Arabie as we find it; but no Arabs assuredly ever 
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public road, across a fine plain of fertile land, (p.83.) AtYedoody, 
three miles further, there are some very ancient sepulchres and 
the remains of a large town ; another still larger may be traced at 
Mehanafish, which 1s far to the south-south-east of Yedoody, and 
the whole road passes by an almost imperceptible ascent over 
a tract of fertile soil, Just beyond the ruins last named, a sud-. 
den elevation gives an extensive view over the country to the 
south-east, wid presents a widely extended ‘plain; covered in 
every direction with ruined towns, generally seated on small 
eminences, and all bearing evident marks of former opulence. 
Not a tree was to be seen; but Abu Farah, who knew every inch 
of the ground, affirmed that the soil is every where highly pro- 
ductive, (p.85.) This is all called the plain of Belkah, a corrup- 
tion of « , in the opinion of our traveller, though we fear the 
learned will not approve of his 

A party of the Beni Sakker, descending the gentle slope of 
the plain to the eastward, were observed in time to allow our tra- 
vellers to get out of their way; but their approach gave Mr. Buck- 
ingham an opportunity of noticing their practice of riding in a 
line, several abreast, and his guide told him they make it an inva- 
riable rule to have their cloaks wrapped closely round their bodies 
and their arms ready for an attack. At Menjah more ruins were 
seen ; and at Hhezban (the ancient Heshbon of the Scriptures, 
Burck. p. 365.) hard by to the west, there are remains to a still 
greater extent. The castle of Geezah was visible five miles dis- 
tant to the east and a littie ‘to the south of it, a town called Gus- 
tal, ome both in ruins. 

Here for the first time a range of hills which runs nearly due 
north and south, and forms the eastern boundary of this extensive 
plain, became visible. Along the eastern side of these hills* runs — 
the derb-el-hadj-el-nebbe, or “ Road of the pilgrimage of the 
Prophet,” on the borders of the Great Desert, (p. .) Jelool, in a 
commanding position, appears to have consisted of two towns 
close to rig other ; and next to Amman, it is the largest of any 
of the ruined cities in this neighbourhood. At a small distance 
from that place “ the soil was covered with small patches of a 
yellowish white substance, highly sulphureous taste 

and smell ;’”’ this, as Abu Farah observed, is every where the 
case in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and combined with 
the bitumen: found in that lake, and the hot springs of Tiberias, 
is a proof, in Mr. Buckingham’s opinion, that the whole valley 
of the Jordan “ has, at some very remote period, been subject 


_ © According to the information received by Burckhardt, this road is here on the 
western side of the hills. 
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to volcanic’ convulsions. ‘The swallowing up of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” he adds, (p. 90.) “ whether rightly attri- 
buted to Divine vengeance or not, may well be an historical fact, 
and accomplished by means of some great volcanic operation, 
of which the whole course of the lake of Tiberias, the river 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea, bears so many indications.” We fear 
that the author has forgotten what he learnt when a student at 
Oxford, or he would not have entertained the doubts, which 
this sentence seems to imply, and perhaps, as he is. so angry 
with Mr. Gifford, (p. 621.) for misinterpreting such passages, it. 
would have been prudent to have expunged it altogether. 
A beast, in size and shape somewhat like a badger, black, with 
a broad grey patch, like a dirty cloth upon its back and tail, a 
small head, wide mouth, and round nose, here came across them, 
and ran so fast that they were some time before they overtook it. 
It is called El-Simta, preys on carcasses, and has the credit of 
being very ferocious. Oom-el-keseer and Oom-el-weleed, on. 
each side of a stream called Wadi-el-keseer, soon afterwards pre- 
sented large heaps of ruins, especially the latter, and the travel- 
lers took up their night’s lodgings among some “ Bedowees, i. e. 
half shepherds and half cultivators” encamped near four ruined 
villages called Delilat. The Sheikh of these Arabs asked whether 
he had seen Gerash and Amman; observed they had .been 
rincely cities once—but the prophecy of their ruin had surel 
een fulfilled |—‘* What prophecy ?” said the traveller. ‘* That,” 
answered his host, ‘‘ delivered by Solomon the son of David, on 
the steps of the summer palace at Amman,” (i. e. the seats of 
the theatre,) ‘* when he foretold to his royal brother the ruin 
of their kingdoms—observing that their decline had already 
commenced, for oil had risen to the price of three paras a skin !”’ 
Beyond Ooom-el-keseer the soil, already mixed with clays, 
becomes poorer, and is interspersed with flints, though still 
capable of being rendered productive; and from that point, if 
we understand our author right, there is a gradual descent. to 
the south and east. The Wadi-el-themed, a little further on, 
‘has worn its bed through a chalky rock,” (98.) that therefore 
must here be the basis of the plain. On many of the wells near 
the banks of this stream five characters are inscribed, which 
have much the appearance of the Phoenician, or ancient Hebrew ; 
if, as Mr. Buckingham supposes, the same figures are repeated 
on all the wells, it is very remarkable ; for such a coincidence, 
which could have hardly been accidental, shows that these 
characters are significant. About nine miles beyond this stream 
is Oom-el-Russas, marked by a solitary and lofty tower, The 
town stands on a rising ground, which has a better soil than 
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that nearer to the river. The tower already mentioned, and 
many ruins near it, are half a mile from the first enclosed area, 
which is about two hundred yards square, and has low walls con- 
structed of large stones. Immediately to the south of this is the 
second enclosure, the walls of which are quite entire: it is an 
oblong, and “the space occupied by it is not more than half a 
mile.” (p. 100.) It had narrow streets at right angles to each other, 
but does not appear to have contained any splendid buildings, 
A sheikh, on the look out for the protection of his party en- 
camped in the hollows below, gave the travellers.a welcome 
reception, and scarcely had they alighted, when a small party 
from Karak, which lies about thirty-five miles further south, 
arrived in quest of the same intelligence,—the state of the roads. 
From these persons Mr. Buckingham had the mortification to 
learn, that all the reports which he had heard at Assalt, (p. 159.) 
respecting the impossibility of proceeding to the south and east, 
were but too true. He was therefore compelled to submit to 
the painful necessity of retracing his steps, ‘‘ consoling himself 
with the assurance that he had done his best to accomplish the 
end in view.” (p. LO2.) | 

On their return they passed through Hhuzban (Heshbon) and 
observed fragments of ancient pottery, at least a mile before 
they came to the ruins of the city. Its position is one which 
gives a range of view for at least thirty miles in every direction, 
and as much as sixty southward. The space occupied by the 
ruins is about a mile in circumference ;—and in one building at 
the west end of it, there are some prostrate columns, the shafts 
of which are singularly formed. The pieces of which they are 
constructed ‘were locked together by the upper part over- 
lapping the lower, as the cover of a snuff-box without hinges 
overlaps the bottom part; the joints were so fine as to warrant 
the belief, that when new they were almost imperceptible.” The 
capitals of these pillars were also of a very unusual kind. ‘“ They 
were nearly square, with a large leaf at each corner, the central 
stem of the leaf running up exactly on the sharp angle of the 
square, and the broad edges of the leaf folded back so as to meet 
in the centre of each face.”” On the summit of the hill, on which 
the city stood, there are remains of a building which was ps 
a temple, and from that spot Jerusalem is just perceptible, npc 
due West ; Bethlehem, bearing West half South by compass, an 
distant from twenty-five to thirty miles, as the crow flies, is more 
distinctly visible. To the South of the town there is a. 
reservoir ‘ of masonry, not unlike the cisterns of Solomon 
near Jerusalem.” ‘‘ These may therefore be the fishpools to which 
that monarch ‘compares the eyes of his beloved in Cant, vii. 4.” 
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A narrow pass called Bab Hhuzban, the gate of Heshbon, about 
two miles and a half from the ruins, leads into the Wadi Hhuzban, 
a deep valley, through which a fine stream of water flows into 
the Dead —Fragments of walls, aqueducts, and a bridge, 
suggested the notion that there might have been a town here 
also. The hills which separate this from the Wadi Esseer are 
as romantic as ‘‘ mountain, wood, water, rock, and glen” can 
make them ; and a small stream, forcing its way over precipices 
towards the Dead Sea, forms a broken cascade of about thirty 
feet in descent, the only one which the author “ had ever seen 
in these parts.” (p. 109.) After crossing some very steep hills, and 
‘ passing through some of the finest woods that could be seen,” 
they came toa deep glen, where some ancient caves were pointed 
out as containing ‘‘ sarcophagi and inscriptions.” The entrances 
to these caverns were “large square apertures hewn out with 
great ease,” but nothing could move the guide to turn a step out 
of the path, as “ this fertile glen is a scene of constant conten- 
tion among the shepherds who feed their flocks” there, and con- 
sequently a place where ‘delay’ would be doubly ‘ dangerous.’— 
The travellers therefore hastened out of the dell, and. from the 


- top-of the next ascent—once more saw the castle of Assalt. It 


was then about twelve miles distant, and they did not reach it 
till sunset, as they halted to take some refreshment at Anab. 


Having thus brought ourtraveller back to “the city of Salt,’’ and 
carried the reader very much at length, over all the untrodden 
ground in his tour, we must restrict ourselves toa much more 
cursory account of the remainder. With the exception of the 
route from Balbeck to Homs, it contains nothing which has not 
been described by other modern travellers; we would not, how- 
ever, be supposed to imply that it is less interesting than the pre- 
ceding part of the book; on the contrary, by the generality of 
readers, if we mistake not, it will be liked much the best. ‘The 
lively descriptions of men and things at Damascus and Aleppo, will 
interest those who would doze over the eternal rocks and ruins of 
the Ledjah ; and the porous black stone of the Hauran, be it 
basalt or tufwacke, will appear very heavy to many, whose fancy 
would be much tickled by the “life and adventures” of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. Tripolis, Berytus, Emessa, Laodicea, and 
Antioch, could not but suggest copious remarks to so diligent an 
observer as the author; and Balbeck, together with the cedars of 
Lebanon, have been cited by many not half so well inclined to 
describe them. 

The remaining portion of the present volume naturally falls into 
the 1. Journey through the Hauran and 
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Ledjah, from Assalt to Damascus, (pp. 112—298.) 2.Residence at 
Damascus, (pp. 293—358.) 3. Journey from thence to Sidon, and 
stay at the convent of Mar Elias, (pp.358—434.) 4. Journey from 
Sidon to —— and the cedars of Lebanon, (pp. 434—461L.) 
5. Journey from Tripoly to Balbeck, (p 461~-480.) 6. Route 
from Balbeck to Homs, (pp. 430—501.) 7. Route from Homs by 
Tartoos, Laodicea, and Antioch, to Aleppo; (pp. 501—578.) and 
lastly, 8, Transactions at the latter place. Of these, as the reader 
will immediately perceive, the most novel and instructive, if not 
the most amusing parts, is the first; to it, therefore, we shall 
more particularly direct his attention. 
As the Wahabees had completely obstructed all the southern 
routes across the deserts, Mr. Buckingham was compelled to 
make his way through the Hauran to Damascus, where he was 
sure of obtaining information which might regulate his further 
rogress, accompanied by the err py who both volunteered 
ek services, and as it “ appeared to him not only the most 
eligible, but really the only mode left for him to pursue, he con- 
sented to this arrangement.” (p. 117.) 

His first day’s journey led him over hill and dale, by deserted 
towns and villages, ancient and modern, to his old station at 
Jerash, where he “ enjoyed a fine moonlight walk alone through 
those magnificent ruins.” (p. 127.) The observations, made on 
this occasion, are all given in the “ Travels in Palestine,” and 
therefore omitted here. 

Descending into the valley of Adjeloon, they had a fine view of 
the course of the Zerkah, (Jabok,) running from S. E. to N. W. 
and observed that the summit of Jebel Asswete, (Ezzoueit 
Burckh, p. 268.) is an elevated table land, or terrace, like the 
Belkah, and the bend of the trees manifested the prevalence of 
northerly winds. Adjeloon has a castle like that of Assalt, but it 
is now almost a ruin; the village is tributary to the Pasha of 
Damascus. At Cufr Injey, where the country improves, and pre- 
sents some beautiful woody scenery, Mr. Buckingham learnt 
that there is a constant communication between the countries, 
East and West of the Jordan, and that the former may be easily 
visited without much risk. Not far from Adjeloon they passed 
a spot, in the midst of a fine forest of Sinjan trees, called by the 
country people “ Belled-el-Yosh, i. e. the country, or place of 
Joshua, probably referring to that leader’s bidding the sun stand 
still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon ; (Josh. 
x. 12.) for “ this valley of Adjeloon, as it is nowpronounced,” says 
the author, “is undoubtedly the same with the valley of Ajalon, 
named in the Scriptures :” (p. 156.) the country, however, men- 
tioned in that book was, unluckily, on the other side of the Jordan. 
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The Hauran was spread out before them, in another table land, 
raised at a great height above the level of the lake of Tiberias, but 
lower than the Belkah. It is separated from the Desert by a 
chain of hills, not rising to any great elevation; but as their 
eastern declivity is unknown, the level of the desert is entirel 
a matter of vague conjecture; but is, however, most probably 
considerably lower than that of the plains here described. 

At Dahhil (Daal which Burckhardt did not enter, p. 241.) there 
are buildings the stones of “ which are let into each other as if 
the work had been of wood.” Circular windows, the upper 
half made of one stone, the lower of another, united by means of 
bolts projecting from the upper, and locked into holes fitting them 
in the lower,’ and ‘ square windows supported on the ends of 
stone beams, give altogether a new character to the style of archi- 
tecture” followed in this place, so that Mr. Buckingham “ could 
remember nothing that it resembled.”” But “near to this spot 
was a still more remarkable building ; the base of which formed a_ 
square of about twenty-five feet, whence the superstructure rose in 
a pyramidal form, by regular stages or steps, formed as they are in 
the great pyramids of Beypt. At the height of about twenty feet 
there was a platform, on which was raised a smaller square tower, 
from thirty to forty feet high, so that the whole height was about 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground. In the western face of this 
building there was a common-sized doorway, ornamented by a 
sculptured frieze. At the south-west angle of the tower a square 
pilaster, with a capital resembling the Lonic.” (p. 165.) On a block 
of stone, at Gherbee, there was a tolerably legible inscription in 
“characters like those on ancient Hindu monuments; and pro- 
bably Phoenician.” | 

On the 13th of March, they entered the territories of the 
Eastern Druses, and at Aehhreh, for the first time in the Hauran, 
‘met with “ chimneys and fire-places, as in the farm houses in Eng- 
land, well filled with excellent fuel.’”’ ‘‘The men here are stout, 
handsome, clean, and well-dressed, the children among the best 
looking in Syria.” 

At Bosra, Mr. Buckingham eagerly “ set out on an excursion 
through the town, which, having never before been visited or de- 
scribed, was an object of peculiar interest.” At that moment he 
seems to have forgotten Burckhardt and Seetzen, one of whom 
he knew in person, and the other by reputation, and to such over- 
sights as these he owes much of the censure of which he com- 
plains in his Appendix. : | 

The remains of an ancient church seemed to have puzzled our 
author, who could think of nothing but Greeks fet Saracens, 
Roman arches or pointed ones of the Arabs, An inscription 
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which he has copied puts the matter out of all doubt. _ It is, *if 
we read:aright,” as follows : 


+ TOY OEOPIAECTATOY KAI OCIOTAIOY IOANNOY APXI 
ENMICKOMOY OKOAOMHOH KAI ETEAEIQOH O ATIOC NAOC 
CEIPTIOY Zu 
BAKXOY KAI AEONTIOY TON AOAO®OPON KAI KAAAI 
NIKON MAPTYPON EN ETEL... Y,.. INAIKTIONOC . K, 


i.e. Under the most devout and holy archbishop John, this holy 
temple of the triumphant and victorious martyrs Sergius, Bac- 
chus, and Leontius, was built and completed, in the year. . . 400 
...Indiction ..20. The names might probably be corrected 
from the Greek Menologiums, | 

_ A square tower near the Deir Boheiry, (Burckh. p. 227.) to the 
summit of which there is an ascent by sixteen flights of s 
making in all sixty-four, affords a complete view of the site of the 
ancient city. Its walls enclosed an i larly quadrangular area 
of about three miles in circumference, facing east by south and 
west by north. At the western end there is “a Roman arched 
gateway ;”’ called ‘ Bab-el-Howa, or the Gate of the Wind ;” be- 
cause that is the quarter from which it usually blows. This gate 
was atthe end of one of the two great streets which traversed the 
whole city, at right angles to each other. The most remarkable 
ruins, however, are the wall and some columns of a ve 

temple nearly in the centre of the town. The pillars are of the 
Corinthian order, quite perfect, forty-five feet high, and equal in 
point of execution to the finest at Balbeck or Palmyra, those of 
the Temple of the Sun excepted. The building to which they be- 
longed must have been destroyed for the sake of its materials, as its 
plan cannot now be traced. A few paces to the East of it, are some 
others about fifty feet high, but ill-proportioned and having a 
rich entablature, which appears too heavy for them. To the 
south of these buildings stands the castle, a stone near the en- 
trance of which, records the building of a church by order of 
Justinian and Theodora : 


OEIA EK SIAOTIMIA wv cat 
IAEON IOYCTINIANOY KAI @EOAQPAC QKOAOM 0 ow 
sHPIOC OIKOC TOY AFIOY KAI AGAO®OPOY TEQrPiOY 
TOY OCIOQT KAI ATIOTATOY APXIEII,; 


We have expressed the supplied letters in the small character, but 
the name of the saint is given in capitals to point out the origin of 
the errors of both transcribers who read it IQBIKA. Inan Arabic 
inscription on the castle walls, Mr. Buckingham read the date of 
A. H.'722, corresponding to A. D. 1322, which marks probably the 
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i the Saracenic fortress, but there isa Greek one within the walls 
which states that “‘ the enclosure was built from the foundation ;”’ this 
however belonged probably to some more ancient building. ‘“ On 
a stone altar’ ee a cippus or tomb-stone) further within, there 
is a memorial of Flavius Maumus or Aumus, “ commander of 
the third or Cyrenaic Legion, who died after twenty-three years 
service.” In this, which is one of Mr. Buckingham’s best trans- 
cripts, he has omitted one line entirely, and eae in another ; 
which shows what licence may be fairly taken in restoring his 
inscriptions. Such mistakes are scarcely avoidable, where haste 
and ignorance of the language are combined. An inscription 
over a mwsrtact ¢ which escaped Burckhardt’s notice, declares, 
if we understand it right, that ** this wall was built at the expense 
and by the care of Julius Cyrillus,” and therefore carries the 
age of the castle at least as far back as the Lower Empira_ In the 
centre of this building there is a fine Roman theatre, but so encum- 
bered with other ruins as to be scarcely perceptible. A large 
loose stone within its area contained the following fragment 
of a Christian epitaph, as is proved by the initial cross :— 


+ TIANTA X@QN KAI EMITIAAIN AM@IKAYDIITEL.. 


TOYNEKA MH STONAXOI AIIO XOONOZ ELS XOONA- 
AYNON 


OTAN KAMH> TOY TO TEAOS, 


It is singular that not even the Christian ¥ pois knew that this 
place is named in the Scriptures, (p. 209.) Of the ruins and castle 
of Salghud (Szalkhat) our author's account differs little from that 
of Burckhardt. To the east of it, he says, as far as the sight 
can extend, there are ruined towns without number, and as “in 
peaceable times a person may go right across the whole country 
without danger,” it is to be hoped that it will not long continue 
unexplored. 

The hills on the eastern border of the Haurin are only an ascent 
to another terrace, as fertile and extensive as that on the west.— 
This district is principally inhabited by the Druses, whose in- 
dustry, courage, and vigilance make them the most respect- 
able and happiest people in Syria. Though professing a religion 
which sprung, like that of the Quakers,* from the most arrant 
fanaticism, they are as tolerant as those peaceable and unoffend- 
ing Christians. This part of the country is stony and bare of 


* The realer will not, it is hoped, suppose that any sort of parallel is meant to 
be drawn between the doctrines and founders of that respectable sect of Christians, 
and those “ happy Unitarians,” the disciples of “ our Lord, Hakem.” (De Sacy, 
Chrestom. tom. 
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wood, but ploughed wherever furrows can be made. The tomb 
of Odenatus at a small distance to the west of Soeda (or 
Souida) is in a good style; and besides the Greek inscription, 
coed by Burckhardt, it has a Phosnician one, (p. 236.) which he 
did not notice. 
At the spring of Ain-el-Hhor, on the road to Gunnawat, there 
are the remains of a colonnade, made of eight Corinthian pillars, 
probably of the age of Adrian, so rich is this desolate region in 
monuments of ancient splendour, and over the church of that town 
(Kanouat) there is a mutilated — inscription. EYCEBOYC 
AYTOKP, TPAIANOY AAPIANOY. The other monuments of 
antiquity, none of which are Mahomedan, are describe:1 much in 
the same manner by both travellers. ‘The Druses,” says our 
author, “ entertain no tenet in common withthe Mahomedans, and 
yet many of them keep the fast of Ramadan;” “‘such,”’ he infers, “ is 
the acdeniey that men have to embrace the superstitions of their 
neighbours.” Had he taken a little more pains to inquire into the 
faith of these “ Unitarians,” he would have found that it is entirely 
built upon the doctrine of Mahomet, and that none but the adepts 
have learned to discard every thing like religious rites and doctrines. 
At Ateel (Aatyl, Burckh. p. 222.) on the road from Gunnawat to 

Ezra, there is a small but beautiful Corinthian temple, and someof 
the inscriptions there, copied by Burckhardt and our author, 
are of the age of the Antonines, the period to which, as Mr. 
Bankes has justly observed, (p. 644:) “ all the architectural 
remains of the Hauran” belong. At Mijdel, about nine miles 
further on, there are fifty families of Druse shepherds ; and many 
ruins, all built “ of the black stone of the Hauran.”’ Some of 
these are sepulchres, upon one of which there is an epitaph in 
verse to the memory of Antiochus and his two sons, Maximus and 
Gaianus : 

H COPOC H MECATH AEXOC ANEPOC ANTIOXOIO 

OC NOT ENI CTPATIH KAEOC EIAETO TAC A EKATEPOE 

MAZIMOC EYAAIMON KAI AYO TIAIGEC 

EKTICAN ANTIOXOIO KAIA..AA THN A TIACAIC 

ICTACAN O®PA ITEAOINTO TIAPA TIATPIBA..... 

_ Mr. Buckingham’s copy of this inscription is the most correct 
of the two; but in that of another opposite to it, the letters of 
which are “ in high relief,” and the cross marks its Christian 
origin,* he has overlooked two words : 

MAPATE KAI MH 
+ ®OONEL 


* It is singular that Col. Leake, who has so restored many more dif- 
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“ Pass by..and envy not!’’ in allusion perhaps to the evil eye. 
‘The whole of this part of the country is extremely rocky, but the 
soil between the veins of rock, is a fertile loam. The approach to 
Nedjeraun is over beds which have the appearance of lava sud- 
denly cooled. This stone rings like metal, and, being very hard, 
makes excellent reservoirs, from several of which the inhabitants 
have a constant supply of water, as well as from a stream which 
joins the Shereeah-el-mandoor near Oom-kais. Reemy (Rima 
el Lehf) has ruins of a church, and a ovale tower 
built by Celestinus, the s in whose name was overlooked by 


‘Burckhardt. A halt for a day at Nedjeraun, gave Mr. Buck- 


ingham an opportunity of visiting Shuhubah, (Shohba, ) one of the 
many ruined towns in the Ledja (i.e. Asylum.) that singular laby- 
rinth of rocks, well deserving of the name which the Arabs have 

ven to it. An inscription in honour of Marcus Aurelius and 
Frerus, over a rere ,» was copied by our traveller with consider- 
able a uckhardt overlooked the last line; unless 
Mr. Bucking am em expanded the sort of cypher given by the 
former, which is not a very probable supposition. 

On his ‘return to Nedjeraun he copied an inscription on the 
architrave of a doorway, which seems to imply that it was com- 

eted under the authority of Andrionicus Agrippa and Carus 

Sicoesibaans and ‘in the course of this He e was shown 
into a building with two sloping towers, one at the east and the 
other at the west end. Within the building were three longi- 
tudinal arcades, supported by mean and slender pillars, with 
stucco and painting, and over the central arch, beginning at the 
east end, is following inscription :— 


“A | TA | TY | NA | KH | NP | OB | AY OC | OY MO 
IC}..O]MA|AIA| bry at | xm 
TOY 


** The twenty-four separate divisions in this represent the joints of 
the stones, which appear like the ends of beams close together ; though 
this renders it a very uncommon place for affixing an inscription. The 
building has evidently been used at different periods for a Christian 
and a Mohammedan place of worship; the vestiges of both being 
apparent in the paintings of the former, and the niches toward the 


Kaaba of Mecca, with a flight of steps and place of oratory of the 
latter.” 


Eft 
NA 


In another part of the town, a square building, now venerated 
as the tomb of a Mohammedan saint, appears, from an inscription 
in seven hexameter lines, to have belonged originally to some 
Greek or Roman general ; but the copy here given is too inaccurate 


to allow of any positive conclusion. With fg to the produce of 
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the Ledjah, it may be remarked, that the fertile spots among its 
rocks are peculiarly fit for the vine; and all along its: south- 
western ‘boundary are seen small towers, and stone walls of 
enclosures, now in ruins,” which once served for the division a 

protection of its vineyards. 
_ At the south-western angle of this district, on a ledge of rock, 
is placed Ezra, which is almost inaccessible on horseback, for 
the rider must “lead his beast over it with great care, to prevent 
him from falling,” (p. 267.) | 
_ Among its ancient buildings the church of St. Elias is dis- 
tinguished, not only by the elliptical termination of the east end, 


but by an inscription ‘ over the large door in the southern front,” 
which is probably as follows :— . 


+OI All EZOPAC E= IAION .. .. NAON HAIOY TIPO® 
SMOYAH IQANNOY EMECOY ATAK EN ETIYIZ 
EKTICAN OYAPOY ENICKONOY 
KAI ENT TAloy,.... BOMBQNOC MAAX. 


* On a low door-way to the right of this was a singular mixture 
of emblems, exhibiting the cross and the vine; as if the worshi 
of Bacchus and Christ had been at one time united, or the latter 
engrafted on the ruins of the former.” Had the author, who 
seems rather fond of quoting Scripture, recurred to the 80th 
Psalm, the 5th and 6th chapters of Isaiah, the 2d of Jeremiah, 
or the 10th of Hosea, he might have discovered a reason for 
the use of these emblems, without having recourse to the Greek 
mythology, which was probably less known to the ecclesiastics 
by whom these decorations were ordered, than the Psalms and the 

rophets. 7 

| On one of the architraves there are the words O ATIOC + HAIAC, 
the meaning of which Mr. Buckingham seems never to have dis- 
covered. The preceding inscription, however, affords a remarka- . 
ble and a very satisfactory proof that he did make these copies, 
notwithstanding the confident assertion of Mr. Bankes, (p. 619.) 
that “ from his ignorance of Latin and Greek’’ he was incapable 
of doing so; for we have there several words omitted by Burck- 
hardt, in whose copy therefore he could not have found them, and 
among others a date, ‘‘in the year 417,” the correctness of which 
is established by the inscription on the church of St. Georg 
evidently of the same stamp and age.—(Burckhardt’s Syria, p.60-1.) 

This town is remarkable as containing some of the most perfect 
specimens of ancient houses throughout the whole of the Hauran. 
The front of one, which was quite entire, exhibited the singular 
kind of masonry before described, the stones being interlocked 
within each other by a kind of dovetailing, and very strongly 
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united without cement; the windows were small, being both 
square and circular in the same range. The central room was 
large and lofty, and on each side of it was a wing separated from 
the middle division by open arcades, equally distant from the sides 
and from each other. On the eastern side there were two large 
fire places let into the wall, and recesses like cupboards ; a large 
earthen vase, capable of containing a hogshead, was half buried 
in the centre of the floor. This room was low, not being more 
than seven feet in height ; and it was ceiled with slabs ‘of stone, 
as smooth as planks of wood, resting on massy beams of the same 
materials. In the centre of it was sculptured a wreath, the ends 
fastened with riband, and a fanciful design within it, all exe- 
cuted in astyle, beyond question, Roman. In the western divi- 
sion, or wing, there were other low rooms; and outside of 
the house a fight of steps, projecting from the wall, and sup- 
ported only by the end embedded in the original masonry, lead- 
ing up to the terrace of the dwelling. in front was an open 
paved court, beyond which, were stables with stalls, troughs, &c. 
all, as in the enchanted city in the Arabian Nights, of hard, 
flinty stone, which has, however, the peculiar property of ac- 
quiring a 5 yum hue by decomposition, so that the oldest 
buildings in Ezra have sometimes the newest appearance. The 
doors are all of stone, and must have been peculiarly convenient, 
for ‘“‘ they are in general immovable by one person.” After 
remarking that “ they are nicely fitted, and highly ornamented,” 
and that “ the ceilings are formed of beams and planks of stone 
laid as closely and as smoothly together as the planked ceiling or 


floor of an English house,” the author infers that these works 


were formed in the earliest ages,—in the very infancy of art. Is 
it then so easy to work in stone, to mould and shape it into any 
requisite form? And does it require no mechanic aid to move 
such ponderous masses ? 

The plain of the Leehf, or foot of the hills, has “a fine, fertile, 
light red soil,” extending far to the westward, and bounded by the 
rocky edge of the Ledjah on the east; and across this plain, 
nearly in_ the direction of that rugged border, runs the road to 
Sham, (Damascus,) distant only two days’ journey. At Mah- 
adjee, where they passed the night, the author was reminded by 
the Moosas, Ibrahims, and Daoods (Moseses, Abrahams, and 
Davids) in the party, of the frequent use of Jewish names among 
the natives of the East; and he thence takes occasion to dis- 
charge one of his wordy declamations against the folly and 
absurdity,—he is half disposed to say, impiety,—of the western 
Christians, who profane those holy names by using them in jest, 
&c. &c. forgetting, as usual, the want of parallelism in his paral- 
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lels ; confounding great things with small ; comprehending also, as 
is his custom, whole bodies of men, without exception or limita- 
tion, under one sweeping anathema; and mixing up truths and 
falsehoods in a manner well calculated to deceive others, if 
not himself. The immediate subject of these remarks. is 
too trifling to deserve a severer censure than a smile; but 
the same spirit which dictated this tirade about the name of 
Moses, suggested, in the following chapters, some very exception- 
able passages, to which these animadversions must be considered 
as more immediately applied. But we must hasten to the end 
of this stage of our traveller’s journey. He was so struck with the 
beauty of the Ghouttah, or vale of Damascus, (which bursts sud- 
denly on the traveller's view after he has crossed some low hills) 
that, notwithstanding his — he rode for a full hour uncon- 
scious of anything but the richness of the scene, as he approached 
that celebrated city. 
At Damascus, the unexpected arrival of Mr. Bankes, an event 
_ of the most gratifying kind to our traveller, contributed materially 
to recover him from the fatigues of his long wanderings,—but 
just as he was about to proceed on his way, a severe attack of 
fever confined him to his chamber for several days, and a 
relapse was near proving fatal. Sea air was recommended, and 
he with difficulty reached Saide, where the kind hospitality of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, together with the sea breezes, and the 
medical aid of Dr. Meryon, completely reestablished his health. 
A journey to the Cedars of Lebanon and to Balbeck in quest of 
‘Mr. Bankes, and from thence to Homs (the ancient Emessa) 
afforded an opportunity of tracing the course of the Aasy or 
Orontes. At that city, as before, all attempts to cross the 
Desert, or even to proceed in a straight course to Aleppo, proved 
fruitless, so that he was reduced to the necessity of returning to 
the coast; in the course of which latter journey, he traced the 
course of the Nehr-el-kebeer, visited Tartoos, the ancient Or- 
thosia, and passing through Laodicea and Antioch at length 
reached Aleppo. The latter part of the book, though not the 
most novel, is far from being the least amusing; and, had we 
sufficient room, we should willingly insert some extracts from it. 
His accounts of the opinions and yam of the Arabs are also 
deserving of notice. All, except Mohammedans, half adore Bona- 
rte, as the deliverer of the Holy City from the hands of the 
infidels ; but an Egyptian, whom Mr. Buckingham met at Assalt, 
. 120.) justly despised “ Napoleon for having abjured his faith,” 
he Christians respect and admire the English, but consider them 
as a sort of nondescripts in religion, because they neither pray 
nor fast ;—and yet a party, contended 
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that the object of our traveller himself must have been to inquire 
into the state of Christianity in those parts, with a view to the 
ultimate purification of the faith of the church.” This declaration 
is deserving of being well considered, and may furnish just ground 
of encouragement to the protestant missionaries who have lately 
established themselves in the Holy Land. 


Arr. XII1.—Eight Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1825, at the Lecture founded by the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. 
George Chandler, LL. D, late Fellow of New College ; Rector 
of Southam, Warwickshire ; District Minister of Christ Church, 
St. Mary-le-bone, London; and Domestic Chaplain to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 


It is now near half a century since the Bampton Lecture was 
established, in the course of which a series of eight sermons 
| has been annually added to the theological literature of the coun- 
og try ; and considering the many advantages which concur in the 
i! promise of this work—how wide a field is offered to the choice of 
: the electors, being nothing less than the whole body of masters of 
arts both of Oxford and Cambridge, of whatever age and where- 
soever resident—how various and interesting the topics capable of 
| being comprehended within the founder’s view—and how powerful 
the excitement under which these Sermons are generally com- 

posed and delivered—it must be confessed, that the benefit de- 
Wi rived from them to the public has not been altogether so impor- 
| tant as the circumstances of the case under the first view of them 
i. would lead us to expect. Of some, the copies have not, we be- 
ig lieve, been multiplied beyond the number required by the founder ; 


gy and the cases are rare, indeed, where a second edition has been 
i 4a required ; while, in the same period, many useful and valuable 


works, more or less connected with these subjects, have been 
given to the public by men perhaps not better qualified than the 
writers of whom we speak. But when we examine the facts more 
nearlyour surprise will be diminished. In the first place, the ground 
though wide at the commencement becomes aiiealle contracted 
to each succeeding lecturer, as the number increases of those 
who have preceded him; and thus every year the probability is 
diminished of his finding within the limits prescribed, that topic 
to which the current of his thoughts would naturally flow, while 
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the fear of clashing with those who have gone before him, is in the 
same degree increased. Again, it isone thing to satisfy an academic 
audience, and another to interest the public ; nor is it, by any means, 
impossible, that the very pains and learning exercised to secure 
the first, may be a real obstacle to the attainment of the second. 
Indeed there is something in the case itself which has a manifest 
tendency to produce this result: selected from an extensive class 
to preach before a learned and intelligent audience, to many 
of whom they are personally known, and in whose eyes they 
are anxious not only to support, but to advance the character 
they have already attained ; at an age, too, for the most part, 
when the desire of establishment begins to mingle strongly 
with other motives for distinction; it is no wonder that these 
authors should be often found ambitious of striking out of the 
common path, or of extending their researches beyond the limits 
of those who had preceded them. Under these circumstances, it 
is not unreasonable to expect, what has actually occurred ; that 
some whose aims have been either disproportioned or unsuited to 
their powers, have partially failed; that others have produced 
compositions honourable to themselves, and gratifying to their 
audience, which have nevertheless been too abstruse, too learned, 
or too excursive for the general taste; while few, very few, have 
had the ability and good fortune to be heard and read with equal 
pleasure, and to unite the suffrages of the learned with the public 
edification and applause. That there is some truth in these ob- 
servations, may be inferred from the facts, that two lectures de- 
livered at no great distance of time from each other, and to audi- 
ences equally crowded, attentive, and approving, have neverthe- 
less met with different receptions when issuing from the press ; and 
that those lectures, with one brilliant exception perhaps, have 
been the most successful with the public, which have been the 
least recondite in their matter, and the least ambitious in their 
style. But there is another obstacle to the ordinary success of 
these lectures inherent in the plan itself; viz. that whatever be the 
topic, whether more or less comprehensive, the discussion of it must 
occupy eight lectures, and no more. Now it is clear, that though 
there are many subjects which easily and almost naturally break 
up into equal integral parts ; as some minerals easily separate into 
crystals, each of them as perfect as the aggregate, so there are 
many others which after all the pains that may be taken, and 
all the skill and management that may be practised in the 
dissection and separation of them, will still present in their 
isolated members some abruptness of outline, and some de- 
formity of shape. And if this be a difficulty liable to occur in all 
cases where a single subject is to be developed in a series of ser- 
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mons, how much more likely is it to happen where the number 
must be exactly eight? To hit upon a subject which shall apply 
precisely to this theasure, in all its parts,without undue distension or 
compression, must require a rare occurrence of good fortune, with 
considerable management and taste; and yet the want of it, is of 
much more importance in the public mind than could at first be 
easily imagined. In didactic works it is not every one who can 
command his attention beyond the ordinary limits of a sermon, 
and if he is compelled either to leave off abruptly, or to continue 
his attention in listlesness or exhaustion, in either case he is 
not likely to be edified himself, or to do justice to his author. 
Besides, the curiosity of most readers is more piqued to see what 
is said, than to arrive at what is true ; and if what is said in the 
process of the work comes only recommended by its tendency 
to establish the result, we may be certain that to such men the 
study will soon become flat and uninteresting. 

What may be the fate of the present lecture it would, per- 
haps, be hazardous for us to predict: that it requires a more 
serious and a more sustained attention than the generality of 
readers will be disposed to bestow, we are compelled, upon the 
credit of our own experience, to confess ; on the other hand, we 
may venture to promise, that it is a work which will well repay 
the labour of every intelligent person who will endeavour to make 
himself master of it. It is evidently the fruit of much thinking 
and research, and contains matter eminently calculated to suggest 
curious and interesting reflection to those who will think for 
themselves. 

The object of the work is indeed more comprehensive than would 
have been prudent in such limits, if many of the parts had not 
been familiar to us before. It embraces the whole scheme of 
God’s dealings with his creatures, from the creation of the world 
to the present day, and looks even to ages yet to come. Taking 
his station from the fall of man, considered by him as the hinge 
upon which every thing turns, the author directs our attention to 
that vast space, over which so many centuries have rolled, and 
points out the track through which the wisdom of providence, 
guiding and controlling the events of life, and the wills of his 
creatures, has conducted the benevolent purpose of man’s redemp- 
tion ; imparting to him, from time to time, a series of revelations 
and dispensations admirably suited to the circumstances of the 
world at the respective eras of their publication, connected from 
first to last in one uniform, harmonious, and continued plan, 
—each of the intermediate being supplementary to that which 
precedes, and introductory to that which follows, and all having 
reference, clearer and clearer as the time advances, to that stupen- 
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dous manifestation of mercy which crowns the whole, the atone- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour. 

But this view, comprehensive as it is, embraces only a part of 
that benevolent scheme of Divine wisdom, which this lecture is 
intended to explain, and exhibit to us. Subsidiary to the re- 
demption, and instrumental to it, but commencing from the same 
epoch, and depending upon the same Divine providence and 
counsels, he points out to us, though with more diffidence, the 
traces of another plan, now in operation, and still to be continued, 
for the moral education and improvement of the human race, col- 
lectively, in the course of successive ages ; a plan proceeding not 
smoothly and pay ooh for that would be as con to all our 
experience as to the analogy of God’s other dealings with mankind, 
but slowly, as we count time, and deviously; sometimes stationary, 
often retrograde, and then again advancing, but when compared 
with itself, at sufficient intervals, always progressive, and seeming 
to point eventually to that happy period foretold by -the 
prophets, when the sources of sin and sorrow shall be dried up, 
and the lost harmony of the moral world restored. Now, the 
first consideration that occurs to us upon the opening of this 
scheme is, that though the two plans, thus connected in it, 
are pursued through the same line of argument, and almost 
through the same series of facts, there is the widest difference 
between them, as well in their relative value and importance as 
in the authorities on which they rest. The atonement, properly 
called the essence of Christianity, is an event of such wonderful 
love on the part of God, and of such infinite importance to every 
man who comes into the world, that we can never think of it in 
all its bearings and relationsenough. It is a delightful exercise of 
our understanding, and a confirmation of our faith, to regard the 
depth and the remoteness of its origin ; to admire the extent and 
the variety of the preparations which preceded it; and to 
venerate the footsteps of the Deity, as we discern them in its pro- 
gress ; nor can we, at last, hail without satisfaction and delight 
the approach of a Deliverer, who, afier being the subject of pro- 
phesy for four thousand years, comes into the world to suffer and 
to die for us, precisely at the time and in the manner in which it 
was predicted of him. These are matters which belong to us, and 
to our children for ever. 

Futher, when we consider thoroughly the substance of the 
different revelations communicated to man, and compare them 
with the course of God’s providence as it is exhibited to us in the 
history of the world, we are disposed readily to acquiesce in the 
conclusions of Dr. Chandler, that these revelations, as well in 
their indications of the Messiah as in the moral and religious in- 
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struction appended to them, were admirably suited to the circum- 
stances of mankind at the respective ima 8 of their publication ; 
and calculated to improve them, both collectively and indi- 
vidually, in moral worth. This is also an object every way worthy 
of the Deity. 

But what have been, and what may be, the effects of this Divine 
teaching upon the race of man in the course of successive 
what have been the turns and changes—and what will be the 
final issue of that contest between the flesh and the Spirit—between 
the natural corruption of the human heart, and the purifying 
influence of Divine grace—are questions upon which the declara- 
tions of Scripture are doubtful and obscure ; and history throws so 
feeble a light, as scarcely to allow us to determine safely upon what 
is past, much less to guide us securely in our expectations of the 
future. Fortunately, too, they are matters of comparatively little 
import.—Whatever be the future state of man in his pilgrimage 
through the earth, we have reason to believe that his responsibility 
will be proportionate to his endowments: in the mean time, the 
way of salvation is always open to ourselves, and we are confident 
it will not be closed against our posterity, for we have the word 
of one who cannot lie, to assure us that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against his church, and that his Spirit will be upon his 

ple to the very ends of the earth. 

We have thought it our duty to press these observations, because 
though we are disposed to agree, in the main, with Dr. Chandler, 
and are particularly pleased with his mode of conducting the 
inquiry; although the same bright visions have sometimes visited 
ourselves, when we have seen or fancied the light of Chnistian 
truth spreading rapidly around us, and the beauty of Christian 
morals towering gradually above the height it had formerly at- 
tained; yet, in the full extent of his view, we cannot entirely 
concur with him. 

It is a curious coincidence, that in our last number we had 
occasion to notice another set of Lectures, upon the Philosophy of 
History, by Dr. Miller, in which the same process of the et a 
amelioration of the human race is presumed, and the same cause, 
viz. a Divine. plan, is assigned to it; it is curious, too, that the 
same enlarged view of history should be insisted upon by both, as 
necessary to discover the subordination of the parts and the unit 
of combination in the design ;—but while Dr. Miller regards the 
Divine power as operating in the guidance and controul of ordinary 
events to bring about this purpose, Dr. Chandler views it raced 
as exhibited in special revelations. They are not inconsistent wit 
each other, for they are viewing the same object in different lights, 
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and for different purposes; but Dr. Chandler’s is the most satisfac- 


tory, for while he principally insists upon the latter he does not 
neglect the former. 


hat we may avoid the possibility of misrepresenting him, 
we shall give his own explanation of this part of his theory :— 


“To me, then, it appears,—though I speak with an overwhelming 
sense of the insufficiency, of the nothingness of our best reason in 
attempting to fathom the depths of Divine wisdom ;—to me it ap 
that in order to qualify us to be partakers, individually, of the future, 
the spiritual, the eternal benefits of the redemption by Christ, with a 
view and in subserviency to this design, the Almighty has also formed 
a plan, whereby man, taken collectively and in the aggregate, might 
become gradually wiser and better in this life; might be trained during 
his abode on earth in such acourse of improvement as his nature is 
capable of receiving; and might be made to approximate, in such de- 
gree as he is able, to that restoration to a similitude to his Maker, which 
it is the purpose of Divine providence ultimately to complete. 

‘In pursuance of this great design, it should seem that man has been 
placed by the Almighty under a course of moral discipline and instruc- 
tion in his passage through successive generations ; that many provi- 
dential arrangements have been made to conduct him in his destined 
path of improvement ; and that, as the chief and most efficacious of 
those arrangements, he has been placed, as it were, under the tuition 
of revealed religion, to be instructed in the knowledge of divine things. 
Accordingly, it should seem that revelation, in its capacity of the pre- 
ceptor of man, has ever shaped its proceedings with a view to his edifi- 
cation. With this view, it has appended to its several dispensations 
much matter, if not strictly and essentially necessary to the direct 
purposes of that dispensation, yet profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness. With the same view, 
it has thrown a considerable light on the Divine nature and attributes, 
and has given many precepts and admonitions for the regulation of 
human life.—pp. 21-3. 

“I would state, and I would willingly state in such a manner as to 
make it impossible that my meaning should be misconceived, that 
revelation has principally looked to spiritual matters, and that its main 
design has been to make known the great doctrine of immortal life, 
purchased for man by the sacrifice of the divine Redeemer. But I also 
believe, and I would attempt to show, that, in orderto qualify us to 
be meet partakers of that great salvation, revelation has, moreover, 
been given with a view to promote the progressive improvement of 
man in this life; and, with this view, has been adapted to the circum- 
stances and condition of the human race, in the successive periods of 
the world. : 

“This view of things will lead us to consider the scheme of prise 
revelation principally in its connection with the progress of human 


society. It will also lead us to treat the subject, in a great measure, 
historically ; to trace the annals of revelation and the annals of general 
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history, both of course merely in their outline, but in their mutual rela- 
tion and dependency. And, without farther anticipating what will 
follow, I think it will appear, that, as the two systems have both been 
under the presiding care of the same Divine providence, so they have 
exercised, and have been designed to exercise, a reciprocal influence 
each over the other; that, on the one side, revelation has often received 
its shape and direction from the course of secular events; on the other 
side, the course of secular events has often been moulded with a view 
to promote the interests and to effectuate the purposes of revelation. 

“ But, before we proceed to trace what I thus suppose to constitute 
one great scheme of Providence, it should be observed, that we must 
not expect to see it advancing with an uniform, or always a percepti- 
ble pace. We may imagine plans, in which, as in a drama constructed 
on the strict rules of art, there shall be a regularly progressive series 
of action, and a symmetrical adjustment of part to part. In the mean- 
while, the mighty Master of the universe, as he has the command of 
all time in his hands, may conduct his plans with a seeming irregularity 
that mocks our petty calculations.’’—pp. 26-8. 


Leaving now this preparatory discourse, with a recommendation 
of some valuable remarks upon the advantage and importance of 
taking comprehensive views of Providence, we shall proceed to 
lay before our readers the manner in which the work is exhibited :— 


** First, the primeval dispensation ; next, the religious system given 
to the chosen family and people; and then, some of the effects of 
those revelations on the Gentile world. We shall afterwards consider, 
successively, the personal ministry of Jesus Christ ; the progress of his 
visible church on earth ; the influence which the spirit of his religion 
has thus far produced on society; and, lastly, the chief causes which 
have hitherto impeded its operation, and our reasonable hopes and 
expectations for the time to come.”—p. 31. 


The primeval dispensation, which includes a period of nearly 
two thousand years, from the Creation to the Flood, occupies a 
few chapters only in the history, and furnishes, of course, but few - 
facts for our instruction ; these, however, are very important. 

Our first parents, as appears from the Mosaic history, were 
created by God, adult, upright, and innocent; endued with speech 
and various knowledge, capable of conversing with each other, 
and of holding communion with their Maker. From this high 
estate they fell; but they were not plunged at once into the 
depths of ignorance and barbarism, a state which many writers 
have assigned to them; nor were they left without God in the 
world, They had still a language and information suited to their 
state: to till the ground was, at once, their privilege and their 
curse ; they knew how to rear and to tend domestic animals; to 
provide the necessities of food and clothing; and, in process of 
time, they learned to exercise the useful arts. Nor were they 
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destitute of moral obligations. They had the institution of 
marriage, the foundation of all the Charitien of life; and t 
seem to have respected the rights of property, without whie 
the arts mentioned in the Scripture would never have been cul- 
tivated with effect. In this state of comparative simplicity, Dr. 
Chandler justly argues, that some religious instruction was much 
more necessary to man, than if he had been more advanced ; 
because with all the disorderly passions of our common nature, 
he would have been destitute of. those valuable restraints which 
civil institutions, in established communities, supply :—. 


“ Without religious knowledge, man would have been an overgrown 
infant, mature in physical strength, endued with faculties of vast ca- 
pacity, and passions of tremendous energy, yet destitute of the prin- 
ciple, and with him the sole principle, which by its controlling influence 
should direct those faculties and those passions to beneficial p 
Nor is this all. The Almighty had formed the ulterior plan of the 
redemption. And it is clear this plan must have rested, as on its basis, 
on the great primary truths of all religion. He that cometh to God, 
says the apostle, must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.* In the same spirit we may say, he that 
cometh to Christ must be previously acquainted with the existence and 
the leading attributes of God.”—pp. 45-6. 


Whence, then, was this knowledge to be imparted? That man 
could not work out for himself the great principles of what is 
called natural religion by the efforts of his own reason, has been 
elaborately proved by Leland and others on the strongest grounds, 
and is here ably argued by Dr. Chandler. God, therefore, we 
learn, communicated to him this knowledge, but in such a mea- 
sure and in such a way, as were best suited to his capacity and 
his state. What the full extent of this revelation was, it would 
be difficult to collect from the records which are left to us; but 


it amounted, as Dr. Chandler states, at least to this :— 


“That God existed, the foundation stone of all religion, they could 
not doubt, because they saw and conversed with him. They were 
taught also to know him in the unity of his substance, as the sole au- 
thor of the universe, and the sole power that continued to sustain and 
rule it. His wisdom, his justice tempered with mercy, his purity, his 
abhorrence of sin; all this was sensibly and strikingly demonstrated 
to their observation by the earliest transactions on record. We may 
add, that the survivance of the human soul after death, and a future 
state of reward and punishment, if they were not communicated by 
more direct information, were involved in the great promise of the re- 
demption, to which we shall presently advert. We perceive also the 
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connection between religion and morality at once established; and 
not only the moral duties enjoined, but the violation of those duties 
placed on the just footing of offences against God.* Man was also 
taught the duty of praying to his heavenly Father, and of worshipping 
him with peculiar rites; and, when sin was entered into the world, he 
was taught to entertain a hope,—a hope grounded on no unauthorized 


assumption,—of pardon for transgression, on compliance with certain 
prescribed terms.”’—pp. 50-1. 


To these important points of spiritual instruction may be added, 
the blessing of the Almighty, and the sanctification of the sab- 
bath-day ; and, what is most important, the firstintimation of the 
deliverance from sin, hereafter to be effected by the Messiah, with 
the institution of annual sacrifices in illustration of it, which is 


robably attributed, by Magee and others, to this early period. 
me however, we must refer to the author’s words :— 


** As it was the design of the Almighty to reverse the effect of 
human transgression by some interposition of mercy, and as this de- 
sign was, at the same time, utterly beyond the competency of man to 
discover, it appears reasonable that it should have been revealed to 
him, and, like the other great truths of religion, revealed in such mea- 
sure and in such manner, as the circumstances of the case required. 
Of this intended interposition a particular and distinct disclosure 
might not have been suitable. It might have lessened the sorrow and 
compunction of our first parents for the act of disobedience of which 
they had been guilty; and, by raising in them a conceit of versatility 
in the counsels of God, might have weakened their fear of again 
offending him. A new probation, the probation of faith, was about 
to be imposed on them; and this trial might have lost some of its 
force, if all the circumstances of the future deliverance had been made 
too distinctly visible. Nor is it to be supposed that the intellectual 
faculties of man were yet sufficiently advanced, to comprehend all the 
deep and important truths involved in the destined mode and process 
of the redemption. 

“ But, although it might be proper to cast considerable obscurity 
over the future redemption, still we can also see reasons for its partial 
disclosure. ‘Though man was fallen, and had offended God, it was not 
the design of his merciful Judge to drive him to despair. In this, as 
in every subsequent age, prophecy was intended to act its appropriate 
part of animating hope, and of directing the eye of faith toward some 
future good. And in the present instance, that intention was promoted 
by the well known prediction, which has been well termed the great 
charter of God’s mercy to man,f the prediction respecting the seed 
of the woman. The time, the circumstances, the author, and the 
organ of that prophetic declaration, all conspire to prove that it was 


* Gen. iv. 10. 
+ Sherlock’s Use and Intent of Prophecy, p. 73. 
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intended to be understood, and in fact must have been understood, in 
a sense much higher than the merely literal import of the words. It 
implied an avenger, an avenger to be especially derived from. the 
woman, one who should maintain a continued enmity with the foe of 
mankind, and who, although he should himself receive some injury.in 
the conflict, should be fully victorious in the end. As the seed of the 
woman,'he must have been man. But as the conqueror of him, who 
was now known to be more than a mere serpent, he must also be of a 
nature superior to that, which had yielded to the tempter. As, too, 
this conqueror was to deliver mankind from the power of their enemy, 
the deliverance would be commensurate in all points with the eyil 
which had been brought on them; and, this evil not being confined to 
temporal and immediate death, it seemed to follow that the reversal of 
their doom would extend to the reversal of some penalty, which was 
to have befallen them, not in their mortal nature, nor in their actual 
stage of existence; a consideration which, if other instruction had 
been wanting, involved the doctrine of another life, and a future judg- 
ment. 

“* But, if we should suppose that these conclusions were more than 
would probably have been formed from the naked enunciation of the 
prophecy in question, we must next consider, that, even after the ex- 
pulsion of man from paradise, God still deigned to hold direct com- 
munication with him. ‘The sacred history, brief as it is, speaks of 
God conversing with the inhabitants of the early world; and speaks 
of it as a circumstance so much in the course of things, as to require 
no particular observation or comment. And, if this frequent inter- 
course subsisted, it is reasonable to suppose that subjects which con- 
cerned the most essential interests of man, should be brought under 
review ; and, in particular, that the original promise should be repeated, 


perhaps explicated and illustrated, and kept ever present to the minds 
of the faithful.”"—pp. 55-8. 


Again :— 


‘Such appears to have been the great outline of the primeval dis- 
pensation. On the whole, both in its substance and in its form, it 
appears exactly suited to the circumstances of the case. We see 
Religion descending from heaven, and descending in such form as we 
might expect in the infancy of the world, in all her native purity, with- 
out refinement, without artificial embellishment. In mercy to man, 
she draws aside that impenetrable veil, which would have concealed 
from his eyes the inmates of heaven; she discloses to. his view the 
Most High in all his glorious attributes, and even gives him a faint 
glimpse of the Redeemer, nearly lost in the obscurity of distance. She 
instructs her disciple in language plain and simple, because such was 
the language that suited his capacity. She tells him what it imme- 
diately concerned him to know, and what, as advancing time should 
ripen his faculties, might prepare him for farther instructions in the 
great mystery of godliness,”—p. 61. 
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But man did not long maintain in purity the principles and the 
practice of that primitive religion which had been communicated 
to him. As numbers and civilisation increased, faith and 
morals declined ; and, at last, the whole human race, sinking 
under the trial to which they had been submitted, were visited 
| a signal judgment from the Creator, and with the exception 
of one pious family swept away by a flood from the face of the 
earth. But the blessings of the divine revelation were not thus 
suffered to perish with the creatures who had abused it. When 
Noah issued from the ark, he was nearly in the same situation 
with the first parents of mankind immediately after the fall; 
with him the spark of religion was kept alive, the primitive faith 
was deposited, and the covenant was to be renewed; but new 
modifications of society were required for the new era, and a 
new process was to be tried for the preservation of religion, and 
for the instruction of mankind, which is the subject of the next 
Sermon. 

The contraction of the life of man within its present limits, 
the mitigation of the curse of sterility upon the earth, and the 
use of animal food now first permitted to mankind, are the cir- 
cumstances to which Dr. Chandler attributes the great and striking 
increase in the active energies of society, which soon began to 
show itself after the Flood ; and to the confusion of tongues which 
took place after the impious attempt at Babel, producing separa- 
tions of communities and interests; and, by a further process, 
associations of enmity and friendship, with all the excitement 
and animation arising out of them, he imputes, in the course of 
time, conquest, commerce, literature, &c., that state of society, 
in short, which bespeaks the adolescence of the human race. In 
the mean time, however, man had a long, dark period of error and 
relapse to go through. The knowledge of the one God, invisible, 
immaterial, eternal, was too pure and too elevated a principle to 
be sustained without divine assistance, in the midst of a corrupted 
and divided people; and the generality, seeking relief in the 
worship of objects perceptible to the sense, gradually sunk into 
polytheism and idolatry—a blighting mental aberration, which 
was never known to correct itself. Hence the necessity of a 
partial dispensation to preserve, in the true faith, a select portion 
of mankind, and to secure from the deluge of idolatry one station 
where the Messiah, when he should come, might rest the sole of 
his foot; and hence, in pursuance of the divine system, the dis- 
pensation to the Jews. 

We cannot follow Dr. Chandler through his account of the 
Jewish Economy, which, opening with the patriarch Abraham, 
was established in all its forms, inthe midst of miracles and wonders, 
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and with all its obligations, under Moses ; suffice it to say, that 
the objects, as stated by Dr. Chandler, are three :— 


Ast. To preserve the Jewish people in the acknowledgment dnd 
worship of the one true God. ) 


2dly. To set forth the Redeemer more prominently, and in a 
clearer light; and 


3dly. ‘To establish and to strengthen other great truths condu- 
cive to the moral education and improvement of mankind, 


These propositions are supported with great force and clearness 
through many striking facts, and_ many ingenious arguments, 
which we can only recommend to the attention of our readers ; but 
as the third occupies ground less trodden than the other two, 
we shall extract a specimen of the manner in which he establishes 
it. 

“The law abounds throughout with directions. for the conduct of 
life, and with exhortations to holiness, interwoven with the religious 
commandments. And if we would see how far the code of Moses out- 
ran the morality of other nations, even in later and more cultivated 
times, how much it breathed by anticipation the spirit of the Gospel, 
let us recollect that our Lord himself, at times, was contented with 
restoring* the former precepts to their genuine and original meaning, 
and that he even borrowedt from the law his favourite, his invaluable 
rule, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Neither is this rule 
single and insulated, butis one out of numerous injunctions of a similar 
tone. Let us recoliect the tender consideration of the Mosaic code for 
the} stranger and the bondman,§ urged on the people by the touching 
argument, that they had themselves been strangers and bondmen in the 
land of Egypt. Let us recollect its considerable regard for the 
in various directions, not to reap the corners of the field,|| not to 
gather every grape of the vineyard,{] not to withhold the wages of the 
hired servant,** directions enforced with the awful sanction, J am the 
Lord thy God. Let us recollect} its injunction to rise up before the 
hoary head, and to honour the face of an old man, Let us recollect 
its cautions against oppressing or wronging the fatherless or widow.{{ 
Let us recollect its beautiful provisions against unfeeling conduct 
toward debtors,§§ by forbidding the creditor to go into his house to 
fetch the pledge. Let us recollect its directions for befriending even 
an enemy,|||| and its exquisite delicacy towards female captives taken 
in war. Let us recollect that it extends its tender mercies even to 
the inferior animals; that it enjoins a rest for cattle as for mem on the 


* Matt. xv. 4, &c. *® Lev. xix. 13. 

+ Lev. xix. 18. tt Lev. xix. 32. * | 

t Lev. xix. 33, 34. Tt Deut. xxiv. 17, &c.? i 
§ Deut. xv. 15. §§ Deut. xxiv. 10, &c.' 

Lev. xix, 9. Exod. xxxiii. 4, 5. , 

q Lev. xix. 10. 47 Deut, xxi, 14, 
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sabbath-day, and forbids the people to muzzle the ox that treadeth the 
corn,* or to-destroy the dam, when they have occasion to take the 
young birds.t 

“‘ And in tracing the series of persons who, after Moses, acted under 
the inspiration of the spirit of God, we shall still find, that, while they 
spake of things directly appertaining to religious doctrine, they also 
made it a part of their office to expose and denounce vice, and to 
expound, enlarge, and enforce the requisitions of morality. To this 
the whole canon of the ancient Scriptures bears testimony. But there 
are two works more particularly of an ethical nature, that should not 
be passed by without especial notice; I mean the Proverbs and the 
book of Ecclesiastes. Some centuries before certain philosophers of 
Greece, by a few moral aphorisms, acquired the title of wise men, 
these works existed ; and by the sagacity of their observations on men 
and manners, by their excellent precepts for the conduct of life, and, 
more than all, by their reference of all moral obligation to the supreme 
will of God, they breathe that wisdom and understanding which it is 
expressly said their author received from the Lord.t 

“ The like observations might be applied to the sacred poetry of Israel. 
At present I do not speak of the inspired bards merely in their pro- 
phetical capacity. I speak of them also as the teachers of moral 
wisdom. And if we will compare their strains with the songs of pagan 
poets addressed to their deities, with the hymns, for instance, of Homer 
or Callimachus, we cannot fail to be struck, not only with the superior 
grandeur of their imagery, but with the higher tone of pure devotion 
and of noble sentiment that is breathed by the muse of Sion.”’— 
pp- 103-106. 


Finally, he thus sums up the character of this dispensation :— 


“ First of all, we perceive God known and recognised in his true 
character. His unity forms the leading principle of the whole system ; 
it meets us in every point; it is repeated word upon word, line upon 
line ; and is made the basis, not only of all religious worship, but of 
all moral obligation. The providential agency of God in superintend- 
ing and directing the system of the universe, his spirituality, his 
omnipotence, his eternity, his wisdom, his purity, are also powerfully 
asserted. And, more than all,§ the reconciliation of his justice with 
his mercy, the process by which two attributes, seemingly incom- 
patible, are made to unite together without confusion and without 
mutual injury; this it is, that constitutes the distinguishing feature, 
as of the scheme of divine revelation in general, so especially of the 
Jewish dispensation. And this important subject it illustrates, by 
throwing a strong and continually increasing light on the great doc- 
trine of the atonement. 


* Deut. xxv. 4. t Deut. xxii. 6. t 1 Kings iii. 12. 

§ See in particular that very sublime » *‘ And the Lord passed by before 
him, and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” Exod. xxxiv.6,7. 
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“So also to the Jews it was taught how to worship the great Being, 
thus worthily exhibited before them, with pure and holy rites. On the 
altar of Jehovah no human victim ever bled. With his worship no 
impurities, no debaucheries, were intermixed. His ritual was never 
made the instrument for promoting designs of worldly policy by de- 
lusive and fraudulent practices. Nor, under his religion, were external 
observances ever represented as substitutes for inward holiness and 
practical obedience. 

** And as the faith of the Jews was thus pure, and their worship thus 
holy, so the great cause of virtue was promoted both by the character 
of their moral law, and by the basis on which it was placed. While 
the precepts were in themselves most excellent, and in advance before 
the morality of their age ; they were, at the same time, commanded to 
be practised on the proper ground of religious obedience, and with the 
sole view of serving and pleasing God. 

“‘ These, surely, are great steps in the science of sacred philosophy. 
These grand truths, once recognised and received as articles of religious 
belief, are calculated to give no slight elevation and impulse to the 
human mind. In the case now before us we cannot but adore the 
wisdom of God, who, in prosecuting his great scheme of redeeming 
love, so arranged his measures, as to advance, at the same time and 
by the same process, the landmarks of that knowledge on which the 
improvement of mankind mainly depends. And to this wisdom we 
shall be yet more disposed to pay our humble tribute of admiration, 
when we farther, and in conclusion, observe, that the instructions, true 
to their constantly prevailing design, served at once to enlighten man- 
kind according to their immediate need, and also to fit and prepare them 
in due time to receive a fuller measure of religious and moral in- 
formation.” —pp. 108-110. 

Having now considered the particulars of the Jewish dispensation, 
in reference to the great scheme of Divine providence, the next 
Discourse embraces a question often discussed before, but of great 
importance to the present inquiry: viz. What benefit the Gentile 
nations dispersed over the world had derived from the revelations, 
communicated in the first instance to the patriarchs, or afterwards 
more fully to the chosen people ? for 

“ As the Gentile nations were intended to be partakers equally with 
the Jews of the great salvation that was to follow, we might naturally 
expect that the course of Providence should have been’so ordered, that. 
they should receive some benefit from the religious instructions vouch-. 
safed to the chosen people; that they should catch some rays issuing 
from the central luminary of divine truth.’’—p. 114. Soa 

In this inquiry the author proposes to show, Ist. By many 
remarkable facts recorded in the Bible, as well as in profane 
history—2dly. By the uniformity of the mythological systems 
amongst nations, variously situated, and widely distant from gach 
other, particularly with respect to the Deluge—And 3dly. From. 
the general prevalence of animal sacrifices, which it would be. 
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difficult to derive from any other source ; that the traces of the 
original revelations were never entirely obliterated in the Gentile 
world ; that Paganism, in its origin, sprang not so much from 
mere fiction, as from a corruption of the truth; that the events 
of real history were less forgotten than corrupted ; and that the 
Pagan deities were beings not purely imaginary, but rather the 
primordial parents of mankind, whom, under different names, 
and with the addition of various legends, their descendants came 
in process of time to worship with divine honours. But how 
shall we account for those sublime speculations in theology which, 
rising among the heathen above the popular etna § seem at 
last to have “ discerned dimly and faintly, through the mists of 
superstition, the one true God’”—speculations not indeed com- 
mitted to the vulgar, but propa ted amongst the initiated in the 
esoteric philosophy, under symbols and in mysteries, throughout 
Greece, and Persia, and India, and every region of the east. 

Dr. Chandler thinks itnot improbable, that as religious knowledge 
had originally been revealed from on high, so in later times the 
course of events was so regulated, that the ‘ subsequent illumina- 
tion came in aid of the rising beams of science ; and that the two 
lights united found a passage into the secret recesses of many a 
temple, where, while the rays were screened from common eyes, 
they enabled the ee ect of sacred things to see their way 
through some of the darkness, which had gathered round the 
vulgar.” In support of this conjecture, he shows that the Jewish 
policy, both in principle and practice, was favourable to the com- 
munication of their faith; that it made proselytes freely, and 
admitted strangers to a participation of their sacraments; that in 
Solomon's time there were a hundred and fifty-three thousand and 
six hundred strangers settled in his kingdom, (2 Ch. xi. 17;) and 
that the intimate relations of the Jewish people, at different pe- 
riods, with Phoenicia and Egypt, the fountains at which the Greeks 
first imbibed their knowledge, and so often afterwards slaked their 
thirst, must have been the means of communicating some religious 
tenets through those channels. Nor is it rome to this 
ment tosuppose any sustained or continued influx of opinion, either 
directly or indirectly, from Judea to Greece. That the lamp of 
the latter should have been once lighted at the flame of revelation 
is quite enough; and however extraordinary and meritorious 
may appear to us the subsequent efforts of the Greek philosophers, 
in the pursuit of moral and religious truth, they only serve to show 
the necessity of further revelation, which such human knowledge 
might indeed have prepared their scholars to receive, but never 
could have led them to discover. They proved that ome had 
done its utmost, and had ia fact done little ; for what effect did 
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the example and povnee of Socrates himself, the best and wisest 
of these philosophers produce ? Every advantage was given to 
them after his death that his warmest admirers could have wished. 
His persecutors, were declared infamous—his memory was held in 
reverence—statues and temples were erected to his honour—his 
tenets and his precepts were embalmed in the recollections of his 
scholars, and propounded to the world with all the skill and all the 
learning that the most exalted talents in Greece or Rome could 
app yet, as Sherlock somewhere observes, “ after four 

red years not a single man was 80 reformed as to renounce 
the superstition of his count 

But to return, Dr. Chandler then shows, with great perspicuity 
and success, that in the successive exaltation of the great 
empires of the world, the course of events was so regulated as 
either directly to communicate divine truth, or to prepare the way 
for its future diffusion :— 

“In the mean while it should ever be remembered, that the little 
state of Judea was placed as it were a fixed and central luminary of 
religious knowledge, to which the other nations successively presented 
their darker sides. It was the glory of other states to excel in science, 
in arts, or in arms. In particular, the two last of the great empires 
have deeply stamped their memorials upon all future times, In poetry, 
in music, in painting, in sculpture, i in architecture, in oratory, in history, 
in criticism, in every art that gives embellishment and grace to human 
society, Greece has been, and will ever continue, the acknowledged 
standard of excellence, the example and mistress of all succeeding 
times. A like distinction may be claimed for Rome, for its skill in the 
science of government, for its system of military discipline, for those 
institutions that impart a bold and vigorous tone to the mind of man. 
And great, unquestionably, are the obligations that we owe to each of 
those celebrated states. But there is something more valuable than 
literature and the fine arts; something more important than even the 
power of conquering a world. ‘This is the science that teaches us to 
know God, and how to obtain hisfavour. And whither shall we go to 
find the people with whom this science has been deposited? It is not 
to those, who, for their deeds in arts or arms, have won the applauses of 
poets, orators, and historians. We must go to the Jews, the natives of 
a poor region, the derision and contempt of other nations. Yet there 
has been preserved that knowledge of God, which has been nearly lost 
in the rest of the world; and thither, if they would renew their know- 
ledge, must the proud sons of science and of philosophy, of poli¢y and 
of war, resort. ‘This surely must be the hand of God. In perfect 
analogy with the dispensation to which these arrangements were 
introductory, and for which all things were now ready, God from the 
beginning chose the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, 
and the wea things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty :—that no flesh should glory in his presence.”’*—pp. 151-153. 


* 1 Cor. i. 27, 29. 
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We now approach that interesting period when the Great 
Redeemer came into the world, to establish a covenant which 
was to last for ever :— 


** On the one side, the need of some farther revelation was now 
plainly demonstrated. A fair and ample time had been given to prove 
what man could do in the way of knowing God, either by his own un- 
assisted powers, or by such aid from heaven as he had hitherto received. 
And the result of the experiment was this. Throughout the Gentile 
world the great mass of mankind was sunk in a base and degrading 
superstition. ‘Toward rescuing the people from this state no attempt 
had been made, no thought of such an attempt had been conceived. 
Neither had any of those master spirits, who, in every age of the world, 
are in advance before their own times, been able to perceive divine 
truth with any steadiness or certainty. Still, on the other hand, the 
advance which the human mind had now made, indicated that the 
world was become more capable of receiving clearer and fuller infor- 
mation on divine things, if duly imparted. In several countries, litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy had been successfully cultivated. Some 
gifted individuals had struggled against the superstitious absurdities 
which they saw around them. They had their speculations respecting 
the nature of God ; respecting their own origin, the ends of their being 
and their future destination. And, if there should now appear one, 
who couleé confirm their surmises, and could farther add much original 
information on divine subjects; one, who moreover could speak on 
such matters with the authority of a teacher sent from heaven; such a 
messenger might indeed be misused and persecuted by those, with 
whom he came into immediate contact; but he would utter a voice, 
which the world was not unprepared to hear, and which no human 
efforts could by any possibility put eventually to silence. 

**So, too, ethical science had now been advanced. The mind of man 
had occupied itself in large speculations concerning the foundation of 
morals, concerning the best rules for the regulation of human life, 
concerning what contributes the most to individual, to national, and 
to general good. And, although many of these speculations were im- 
perfect, still a purer and more sublimated code of moral instruction, 
which, in a less intellectual period of the world, would have been un- 
intelligible, would have been little better than pearls cast before swine, 
might now be propounded with a reasonable probability of being 
understood and justly valued. 

* And, as the human mind appeared thus ripe for the reception of 
a higher system of religious and moral instruction, so the external 
condition of the world was favourable for the promulgation of such a 
dispensation. An age of high cultivation, as it was capable of inquiring 
into the pretensions of one professing to come from God, would pre- 
clude the suspicion of forgery or deception. And the peculiar circum- 
stance of the union of a very considerable portion of the world under 
one government, tended both to promote the civilisation requisite for 
the reception of a spiritual religion, and also to give facility for the 
wide diffusion of a dispensation, which was destined, in its early stage, 
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to be confined within ne narrow limits, and, ultimately, to occupy the 
whole earth. 

** At length, things being thus prepared, Jesus Christ, the promised 
seed of the woman, the end and object of the preliminary dispensa- 
tions, the subject of so many prophecies, the antitype of so many ty 
the substance of so many shadows, came into the world. He lived, he 
taught, he died. In him was accemplished all that the fathers had 
seen as through a glass darkly ; and in him the great scheme of human 


salvation had (so far as this world is concerned) its consummation and 
crown.”—pp. 156-9. 


Having then stated, fully and strongly; the great and gracious 
end for which Christ came into the world, to die for the redemp- 
tion of mankind, thus completing the prophecies, and proclaim- 
ing a new era, he proceeds afterwards to consider the moral 
and religious instructions communicated by Jesus, &c. which is 
divided into three heads, a further knowledge: First, respecting 
God; secondly, respecting a future state ; thirdly, respecting the 
moral duties upon earth. Upon all these much interestin 

matter is judiciously selected and skilfully applied;—and from 


the whole, the following inferences are drawn, which close the 
Discourse. 


“1. It immediately strikes us, that the Christian dispensation is 
fitted for universal reception, and may be embraced by all people and 
nations and languages.‘ In its rites and institutions there appears 
nothing that savours of locality; nothing that may not be adopted 
with equal propriety by every region of the earth ; nothing that should 
obstruct the completion of the prophecy, which declares, that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall 
Slow unto it.* 

** 2. Next, as little can we fail to perceive, that Christianity is 
adapted to the matured, and, if I may so say, the adult state of 
human reason. It does not by a continued exhibition of miraculous 
agency force belief, as on children in understanding, imcapable of 
weighing moral evidence; nor does it impress its truth on the mind 
with the strength of irresistible demonstration. It requires to be in- 
vestigated and examined. Such an inquiry is, indeed, likely to end 
in conviction, a conviction the more satisfactory and the more calcu- 
lated to influence the practice, because it is unconstrained. But the 
inquiry cannot be properly conducted without some knowledge of 
past and present history, some philosophical insight into the moral and 
intellectual condition of man. And as such is the character of the 
evidences on which Christianity rests, it is also clear, that its doctrines, 
its motives, its sanctions, its precepts, are the most fitly propounded 
to man with his mental powers strengthened by exercise, and ex- 


* Isaiah ii, 2. Micah. iv. 1. 
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panded by knowledge and extensive observation, We can conceive 
that some of its revelations respecting the divine nature, particularly 
that respecting the plurality of persons in the Godhead, might, in the 
times of ignorance, have been hard to be understood, and might also 
have been liable to be dangerously perverted: while, to the under- 
standing at once cultivated and corrected by wholesome discipline, it 
affords matter of contemplation, pregnant not less with edification, 
than with wonder and delight. Its disclosures on the awful subject of 
the redemption require, even to be particularly understood, an intellect 
of no puny grasp, and capable of taking no contracted view of the 
system, on which the government of the universe is conducted. Its 
representations of the life to come, by the very rewards which they 
propose, address themselves to beings raised above the grossness of 
merely sensual gratification, And its precepts, as they exhibit virtue 
in her simpler form and more modest attire, presuppose, and tend 
farther to nourish and invigorate, a refinement of the moral sense, a 
pure and chastised taste in ethics, which we may vainly seek in the 
coarser apprehensions of rudeness and ignorance. At the same time, 
those very precepts, simple as they may appear, have such elastic and 
expansive force, that, while they fit and apply themselves to the capa- 
city of the lowliest peasant, they afford scope for the exercise of human 
virtue in its largest, most conspicuous, and most influential sphere of 
action, 

_ “ 3, And, as the gospel is thus associated with the advancement 
and cultivation of the human intellect, so, in its tendency to elevate 
and ennoble our moral nature, we may perceive a farther develope- 
ment of that principle, on which throughout these Lectures we have 
constantly fixed our attention, and which has been the principal clue 
to guide us in our inquiry, viz. the progressive improvement and 
exaltation of fallen man, by a course of instruction suited to his 
circumstances and capacity. The general effect of the fall was to de- 
grade us from our high estate, to fix our affections on things below, 
and to engage us in pursuits and occupations base, earthly, and sen- 
sual, Onthe other hand, the very essence of the gospel is spirituality. 
Its most expressive motto is, Sursum corda. Its constant aim is 
to raise us above the objects of sense, to make us walk by faith, and 
not by sight.* And, with this view, it, above all things, declares ir- 
reconcilable and interminable war with that deadliest foe of all human 
improyement, the principle of selfishness. When it bids us deny 
ourselves ;+ whenit bids us abstain from fleshly lusts ;{ when it bids us 
stifle those emotions of wounded self-love, which seek to vent them- 
selves in deeds of malice and revenge ;§ when it bids us prefer the 
interests of others to our own ;|| when it bids us perform our best 
acts in secresy, and with no hope of reward from man ;4 when it bids 
us concentrate in our own persons every moral excellence,** and 


2 Cor. v. 7. Rom, xii. 10. 
+ Matt. xvi. 24. © Matt. vi. 4. 
1 Pet. ii. 21. 2 Pet. i. 5. 
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aspire to "the perfections even of God himself ;* yet, all this being 
done, when it bids us assume no honour to ourselves, but casting down 
every high imagination, declare that we are unprofitable servants,t 
and that we place all our hopes of acceptance on merits not our own; 
when such are its dictates, it strikes at the very root from which all 
evil originates; it inspires principles the most spiritualized, the 
most defecated from every earthly admixture; and, in whatever de- 
gree those principles can be carried into action, in that degree it 
raises us above our present state of infirmity and corruption, and 
assimilates us once more to that image of , in which we were 
originally created. 

* With what success the religion, thus extensive in its range, thus 
intellectual, thus elevated and spiritual in its character, has been ad- 
dressed to the world; what has been its progress, what its influence, 
what are the causes that have principally impeded its operation, and 
our reasonable expectations for the future, will be our inquiry for the 
sequel of these Lectures. At present I would simply point out to 
your notice what, in the actual state of the question, offers itself to 
the eye of a casual observer, A low-born and indigent person, the 
inhabitant of a sterile and despised province, himself possessed of no 
advantages of learning or foreign travel, attended by a few poor, 
lowly, illiterate, and timorous followers, disclaiming all force and 
violence, sets about ‘to overturn the religion of the world, and to 
erect on its ruins a new system, calculated to change and amend the 
whole aspect of human affairs. Every human probability is against 
such an enterprise; and, if it should succeed, it must surely be that the 
hand of God is with it. The result we shall now see. . The station 
has been taken; the instruments have been set; and the problem is 
to move the world.’’—pp. 184-191. 


The scheme now advances towards its close; but, before we 
follow Dr. Chandler in the remainder of his course, which is an 
inquiry into the effects and influence of Christianity, and the 
hopes hereafter to be entertained from it, we must pause to offer 
candidly an opinion suggested to us, we confess from the first, 
and confirmed in the progress of the work, that the proof of an 
effective successful amelioration of the human race, collectivel 
by former revelations, has not been and cannot be sufficiently 
made out. We are well aware of the caution with which the 
hypothesis was laid down, and of the irregularities to which the 
course of it was said to be liable; nor can we conceal from 
ourselves the difficulty of proving either the affirmative or the 
negative of this interesting question : but giving all due weight to 
these suggestions, it does appear to us, that the facts brought 
forward by the author, however favourable to other parts of his 
theory, must produce, without some application of which we are 
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not aware, an impression unfavourable to the last. What 
shall we say, for instance, to those two great landmarks in history, 
the Flood, and the Redemption? They close two remarkable and 
nearly equal periods of two thousand years, which comprise toge- 
ther more than two-thirds of the world’s duration; and yet view 
them as we will, and compare them with what antecedent points 
of time we may, they appear to us almost inconsistent with 
the scheme. | 

The depravity they exhibit, it will be remembered, was not in 
either case the effect of some moral storm; such as was the French 
revolution, crushing violently all sacred institutions within itsreach 
and deforming the face of the intellectual world, but a degree’ of 
wickedness to which they arrived by degrees, the effect of causes 
operating quietly and silently upon the human heart, and sapping 
the foundation of every thing that was holy and good in it. The 
Deluge itself, with its sweeping desolation, speaks sufficiently to 
the moral state of mankind at the first period ; and St. Paul with 
the Roman poets, and historians on the one hand, and Josephus 
on the other, testify as strongly to the character of the last. In 
truth, though the Jeviiah history displays many a bright example 
of piety and virtue amongst its patriarchs, prophets, and monarchs; 
though in arts, in arms, in science, and in cultivation, wonderful 
advances had been made by the heathen nations ; yet, collectively 
speaking, neither the Gentile, on whom only the scattered and 
distant rays of revelation had fallen, nor the Jews who had lived 
in the full splendour of them, had made any progress in moral 
worth. How then shall we reconcile these facts with the h 
thesis? Will it be argued, that amidst the moral darkness and 
depravity which signalized these times, there was still in both 
cases some bright spot remaining, in which the lessons of revela- 
tion were treasured to shed their improving influence over the 
generations which were to follow ? and that Noah and his famil 
in the ark, and the Jews who acknowledged their Messiah, wit 
the Gentiles who received him, were instruments in the hands of 
Providence to continue respectively the divine instructions, and 
to graft upon former revelations all the blessings and advantages 
of the new? be it so. But what can we infer from it? Much 
consolatory confidence, no doubt, in the benevolent irreversible 
decrees of the Almighty, but nothing favourable to, the system of 
a general moral amelioration of his creatures. In truth, whatever 
may be the case, subsequently to the coming of the Messiah, 
it is difficult to trace the course of any sysiematic improvement 
previous to it; nor do we think such an hypothesis, upon any 
ground, important. That all the revelations of God to man were 
intended for his moral benefit, both present and future, we have 
the strongest evidence that words, and deeds, and miracles, can 
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give: but there is this remarkable difference between any other 
revelation and that of the Messiah, that the former were all 
‘temporary and preparatory, the latter permanent and final, In 
the fulness of time God sent his son into the world; and in 
this distinction, supported as it is by the superior sanctions, the 
sublimer morals, and the preeminent universality of the Gospel, 
there is sufficient ground to expect a wide difference in its 
effects; Vana etiam Lex donec venerit Messias, said the Jewish 
doctors. And when we reflect further, that the Christian religion is 
particularly adapted for a high state of mental cultivation, civili- 
sation, and refinement,—that state, in fact, to which under well- 
regulated governments mankind naturally tend, and that the other 
revelations were not ; we have another reason why the last may be 
eventually successful as a general discipline, though the former, 
amid the changes of the world, may have been intended to fall 
short of it. Dr. Chandler insists upon the fitness of the means 
in preceding revelations to produce these effects ; it is one thing, 
however, to view a measure on the side of its apparent fitness for 
a particular purpose, and another on the side of its. success, but 
both must concur to establish a proof of the system; and yet the 
means which are fit at one time, may not be so at another, when 
the circumstances are changed,—which seems to be the case 
before us. New measures then become necessary, but in the 
mean time great aberrations may have taken place ; and in the 
frequent recurrence*of such aberrations there is surely no solid 
ground upon which the system can rest. | 

Having now submitted these observations to Dr. Chandler, 
respecting the only point upon which we have the misfortune 
to differ from him, we shall now proceed through the remainder 
of his work, upon which, though there is much in it to approve, we 
are compelled to be very brief. In the sixth Sermon, containing 
the ‘History of the Progress of Christianity,” it. was . natural to 
expect that to Rome, whether imperial or papal, would be 
assigned an important part. Accordingly, this has been done. 
Whatever influence, whether baneful or propitious, has been ex- 
ercised over the Church of Christ by the power of this remark- 
able State in the course of so many ages, has been described 
with great success and ability, and with as much fulness as the 
limits would admit. And the inquiry has been pursued through 
all the changes of its government and policy, from the time that 
Christianity first dawned upon the verge ofits extensive empire 
to the present day. With the papal power he has dealt fairly 
and candidly; for though he has described with great truth and 
freedom the many striking evils which the corruptions of that 
church have inflicted upon the Gospel, he has neither concealed 
nor detracted from the great advantages which were derived 
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from the influences of its early policy and institutions. Of this 
we shall give a proof :— 


“The circumstances, that gave elevation and ascendancy to the 
apal power, enabled it to confer no slight advantage on society, 
Sache and disjointed as society then was, if it were only that it estab- 
lished one central point, to which the several nations might look with 
respect and deference ; that it formed a bond of union to connect rude, 
jealous, and untractable states into something like one general system. 
“ But this was by no means all. It more belongs to our course of 
inquiry to observe, that the same circumstances enabled the Roman 
pontifls to be serviceable, in other points, which were more directly 
connected with religion, and which might have been vainly expected 
from any secular power, or even from an hierarchy without wealth 
and influence, and acting merely by the desultory efforts of individual 
zeal or piety. 

“Of these points, the most obvious was the conversion of the 
heathen. By the irruption of the northern hordes, some countries, 
which before had embraced Christianity, were relapsed into Paganism. 
Not only, however, were these countries recovered to the dominion of 
Christ, by emissaries* acting under the chief authority of the church; 
but, penetrating whither neither the ambition nor the enlightened cu- 
riosity of the Romans had carried them, the same emissaries advanced 
the standard of the cross into some of the remoter regions of Europe, 
which, at successive periods, became members of the Christian com- 
monwealth,t 

‘Nor did the ecclesiastical power confine its services to the first con- 
version of those people, but continued to exercise a { salutary influ. 
ence over the minds of its rude proselytes. As, at that period, it nei- 
ther had nor pretended to have any military strength, it excited no 
jealousy among the warlike barbarians; and, trusting solely to the 
authority of its sacred character, it often was able to strike with awe 
and remorse the wild chieftain who defied all human ordinances, to 
preach peace and moderation between infuriated factions, to mitigate 
the horrors of war and the cruelties of slavery, and to protect those 
who had no other protectors, to befriend those who had no other 
friends, on earth. 

‘In these offices, and not less in their other great service, the pre- 
servation of learning, the Roman pontiffs had powerful auxiliaries in 
the monastic orders, I will not pretend to say that these establish- 
ments were instituted solely to promote the interests of genuine reli- 
gion; nor that they were not subject, even at the beginning, and, still 
more, in later times, to great abuses, But, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of those times, as it was useful that there should be a 


* Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 8. 
+ Mosheim, particularly vol. ii. p. 97, 204. 
¢ For various interpositions of the church to promote peace, oe per ener 
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body of men, ready at hand to undertake any religious services, whe- 
ther to convert the heathen or to controul and overawe professed Chris- 
tians ;—so no small benefit was derived from their professional labours 
in cultivating science and learning. In fact, by their care, and b 
theirs alone, the lamp of knowledge was kept from expiring. In their 
libraries books were preserved, and their leisure enabled them to mul- 
tiply copies. The lands, which belonged to the monasteries, always 
indicated their possessors by their superior cultivation and fertility ; 
the consequence, not only of the more secure protection which they 
enjoyed, but of the skill of the religious orders in various processes, by 
which the produce of the earth is increased. Much of their exuberant 
wealth was also nobly employed in encouraging such of the liberal arts 
as then survived, and more especially those connected with the services 
of religion. Painting, though rude, was not unknown, Music was 
held in high estimation, Of their proficiency in sculpture we still 
have some interesting and valuable remains. But, more than all, to 
their taste and skill in architecture we are indebted for those magnifi- 
cent churches, which, for proportion and for the technical details of 
the art, are so truly admirable; and which in all that depends upon 
the imagination, in their power to impress the mind and excite feel- 
ings of devotion and awe, may challenge comparison with the noblest 
edifices, erected by the most cultivated nations in their most cultivated 
riods. 
yon Nor, even as time advanced, did the papal power cease to avail it- 
self of its opportunities to spread the name of Christ among heathen 
nations. As, in early times, it had introduced Christianity into the 
remoter parts of Europe, so, when the progress of events presented a 
new field for the extension of the Gospel, it was not backward to oc- 
cupy the ground. We know the great consequences that have ac- 
crued to mankind from the discovery of the mariner’s needle. At a 
period when the mind of man was becoming restless, and desirous to 
find some field whereon to exercise its activity, this discovery served, 
if not to generate the spirit of maritime discovery, yet to give to that 
spirit a strong impulse and a powerful assistance, without which it 
eould not have effected any thing great. In process of time, it led to 
the discovery of another hemisphere beyond the Atlantic, and to the 
new passage into India. With the vast changes, which these events 
have made in the state and condition of the world, I have at present 
no more to do than to remark, that they opened a new and immense 
range for the farther diffusion of Christianity, especially in the new 
world. I must not be supposed ignorant of the arrogant pretehsions 
of the papal power to dispose of those newly discovered regions, or of 
the selfish motives which dictated those pretensions. Neither was the 
zeal of its missionaries always pure, nor the measures which they em- 
ployed either warrantable in themselves, or such as were likely to give 
the greatest and most permanent effect to their labours. Still, on a 
view of the whole question, their conduct in the early transactions of 
America stands * honourably distinguished from the cruelty and re- 


* See Robertson, vol, ix. p. 308, and vol, xi. p. 8, d&c, 
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morseless fanaticism of the soldiery. And when we advert to the 
dreadful nature of the idolatries that prevailed in some of those coun- 
tries; and when we further consider, that we should in vain seek for 
any other human instruments, by. whom the task of conversion could 
then have been undertaken ;—we shall be disposed to recollect, not un- 
thankfully, that by the ecclesiastical agents the old superstitions were 
overthrown and the knowledge of Christ introduced into regions of 
the globe, that bear no slight proportion to the parts before known. 
At least the precious seed was sown. And if, with that seed, much 
of a pernicious nature was intermixed, we look forward with confi- 
dence to the time, when the weeds shall be gradually eradicated, and 
the wheat be left io sustain and make glad the heart of man with the 
pure bread of life.””—pp. 208-214. 


The following chronological statement of the Romish corrup- 
tions belongs rather to the last Sermon; but for some reason, it 
has been appended as a note to this, and as it is a curious, 
though not complete document of the kind, we insert it here 
too 


** Century IT. Marriage and eating flesh forbid; Lent enjoined; 
the keeping of Easter and excommunication begun to be abused. 

“ Cent. III. Keeping of Christmas and Whitsunday enjoined; com- 
memoration of martyrs: sacred vestments; oblations for the dead; 
sacraments corrupted; new orders of clergymen instituted; and a 
monastic life applauded. 

“Cent. IV. Relics venerated; pilgrimages recommended ; Friday 
made a fast day; and the clergy forbad to marry. 

“Cent. V. Pictures, images, and altars erected in churches; tapers 
burnt at noonday; penance, and prayers for the dead practised ; 
monasteries erected for nuns. 

“Cent. VI. Sacrifice of the mass; the clergy exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction ; indulgences established ; heresy made death. 

“ Cent. VII. Pope made universal bishop; Pantheon dedicated to 
all the saints; prayers to saints, and the Latin language enjoined. 

** Cent. VIII. Pope made a temporal prince, and begun to depose 
kings ; image worship enjoined. 

** Cent. IX. Saints canonized; and transubstantiation maintained ; 
college of cardinals instituted. 

“ Cent. X. Agnus Dei’s invented, and bells baptized. 

“ Cent. XI. Purgatory and beads invented. 

“ Cent. XII. The scholastic writers arose. 

“ Cent. XIII. Cup refused to the laity; auricular confession en- 
joined; jubilee appointed; friars instituted. 

“Cent. XIV. Indulgences sold. 

“Cent. XV. Seven sacraments established.”’—pp. 204-205. 


The progress, character, and effects of the Reformation, are after- 
wards described; and in the continned influence of that light, inthe 
diffusion of knowledge and civilisation, in the extension of European 
commerce, and the increasing prevalence of its power, and above 
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all, in the zeal for disseminating the Christian truth among 
the nations of the earth, which particularly distinguishes this 
country, he seems to discern a visible progress towards that state, 
‘‘When the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” | 

‘The seventh Sermon contains a statement of the beneficial 
effects of the Gospel on the great structure of human society, 
more particularly when compared with Pagan institutions and 
Pagan philosophy; and the last is a summary of the hopes we 
may entertain from the Gospel, including, of course, a consider- 
ation of the various obstacles, external and internal, which still 
continue to impede its progress. Of the latter these are stated 
to be the chief:— 


* Ist, The excessive fondness for discussion at once minute and 
acrimonious on points of theology, which have but a remote influence 
on practice : secondly, the vain endeavour to improve upon the Gospel, 
as we have received it from the hands of its Divine author, by human 
additions : thirdly, the false notion, that Christianity thrives best in 
the soil of ignorance, or should be propagated by any arts but those. 
of persuasion and legitimate argument: fourthly, the dangerous attempt 
to make Christianity a mere engine for the acquisition of secular 
power.” —p. 285. 

And now we must take our leave ; but copious as our extracts 
have been, we cannot refrain from citing the last few pages, in 
which the piety and good sense of the author are so con- 
spicuous ;— 

** And so, having thus far traced the progress and developement of 
the great scheme of divine revelation as it relates to this world, we may 
perceive in part accomplished, and tending apparently to a fuller 
accomplishment, its supreme and ultimate design, viz. its design to be 
introductory to a nobler order of things hereafter. As each of the 
earlier dispensations of religion led the way to the succeeding one, 
and, revealing to man more and more of the great counsel of God, 
enabled him to render a better obedience to the divine law; so we 
believe the Christian dispensation, the last that shall be communicated 
in this world, was designed to advance man to such a state of improve- 
ment in his human nature as he can receive; to restore him as near! 
as he can now hope to approach to the similitude of God; and, by 
this process, to make him once more meet to be partaker of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.* As the Gospel has given him a fuller 
knowledge of divine things; as it has instructed him more correctly in 
the nature of his obligations in this world; as it has furnished him 
with more cogent motives for the performance of his earthly duties ; 
and as it has procured for him additional aids to carry his knowledge 
into practice ; in these respects, it surely has been designed, and has 
been calculated, to advance him in his moral nature; and, unless the 
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views which I have taken in the preceding Lectures are altogether 
erroneous, may we not venture to pronounce that, in fact, it has so 
advanced him? And thus it appears, the link, that connects the 
present system of things with the future world, is begun to be formed. 
Of the nature of the life to come we know but little; nor, with our 
present faculties, is it possible that here we should know much. But 
every thing tells us that the course, by which this world is governed, 
is preparatory and introductory to that which is to follow. St. Paul, 
ie his Epistle to the Hebrews, sets forth at large how the various 
ordinances and institutions of the Jewish church were adumbrations of 
the more spiritual worship, to be established under the Gospel. In 
like manner it may be said, that the clearer knowledge respecting the 
Divine nature vouchsafed to us by the Gospel, prepares us for the 
beatific vision, hereafter to be presented to our eyes, when we shall 
see God face to face. The additional motives and aids for the per- 
formance of our earthly duties, now imparted, tend to fit us for that 
state, where it shall be our employment to serve God day and night in 
his temple.* The pure and serene pleasures enjoyed by the pious 
Christian, in the humble hope of his acceptance with God, are a 
foretaste of those future enjoyments, when he shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on him, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which isin the midst of the throne, shall feed 
him, and shall lead him unto living fountains of water; and God 
shall wipe away all tears from his eyes.t And, once more, the cele- 
bration of the name of Christ over the earth is an earnest of that 
scene, prophetically beheld by the beloved apostle; when he heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne and the beasts 
and the elders. And the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And 
every creature, which isin heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth wpon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.} 

“To these passages, so magnificent, so awfully sublime, it is almost 
sacrilege to add a word. Nor will I add more than one brief observa- 
tion, with which I would wish to conclude this humble, this very 
humble, attempt to illustrate the manner, in which the Almighty has 
developed the great scheme of divine revelation. We may distinctly 
perceive the process, by which God has dealt forth his successive dis- 
pensations of religion to mankind, adapting them to the condition and 
circumstances of the world at the time ; making each a suitable instru- 
ment for the introduction of something farther; and, by. this wise 
arrangement, tending to the point which we believe him ever to have 
had in view, viz. not only the spiritual salvation of fallen man, but his 
progressive improvement in this stage of his existence. All this we 
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may distinctly perceive ; and, on a view of the actual state of the world, 
we may see, or fancy we see, that the word of God now runs and is 
glorified, and promises yet more mightily to grow and prevail, till it 
shall extend its triumphs over all lands. But still there is a question 
of paramount interest, that concerns us all individually and personally ; 
how far shall each one of us partake of everlasting salvation? ‘The 
kingdom of God may extend itself to the utmost limits of the earth ; 
yet we, severally, may be shut out. It is only by a life of righteous- 
ness ; by a life holy, just, and pure, in proportion to our allotted mea- 
sure of knowledge and ability, that we can secure our own salvation, 
through the merits of the crucified Redeemer. And, as Christianity 
identifies the true interests of individuals with the interests of the 
general cause of religion, it is only by such a course that we can con- 
tribute our personal aid towards that great consummation, when, the 
earth being full of the knowledge of the Lord,* it shall be ripe to be 
absorbed into another and a more glorious system, when there shall be 


new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.”+— 
pp., 294-300. 


Considering how much Dr. Chandler has effected upon such a 
subject, within the narrow limits assigned to him, and with what 
candour and ability he has performed his task throughout, it is 
almost invidious to point out where more might have been done. 
But as the subject is curious and interesting, and has sometimes 
occurred to ourselves, we venture to suggest, that out of the facts, 
serving to illustrate the moral history of man from the Redemp- 
tion to the present day, it would have been practicable to institute 
a comparative view of the influence of Christianity at much 
closer intervals than Dr. Chandler has attempted, and thence to 
infer more clearly the existence of a divine plan, for the re 
gressive amelioration of mankind by means of revelation. Nor 
would such a task, if attempted in a proper spirit of humility, 
be without its use. Whatever its sticcess, it would have the 
effect of bringing forwards for the benefit of P picgte those 
causes which, upon a great scale, have been found on experience 
either to further or to impede the progress of the Christian 
scheme—and if the result were favourable, as is most probable, 
it would add one more powerful encouragement to every man, 
upon a principle of the most exalted benevolence, to assist with 
all his means in the propagation of the Christian faith. But in 
the execution of this task, there are one or two points sake ee 
themselves at the outset, upon which we shall venture to haza 
a few observations. First, it would not be fair to institute a 
comparison betwixt the great mass of the Christian world at a 
subsequent period, with that select body of faithful servants who 
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at any time, during the three first centuries, adorned the Christian 
church, . Not so much because they had the peculiar advantage 
of living so near the Apostolic age, but because the religion being 
not then national, their canons and opinions cannot be considered 
as fairly representing the effect of the Christian principle upon 
the average capabilities of the human mind. At that time, the 
candidates for baptism were not admitted without being able to 
give sufficient proof of their knowledge in all things necessary 
to salvation; men betook themselves to Christianity as to a 
refuge from the world which they abjured, and they sought it 
as a privilege with penitence and labour and anxiety, and some- 
times not without sacrifices. In such a body ignorance was im- 

sible, and misconduct very rare; but, at present, since the 
world is called Christian, how different all this must necessarily 
be, we need not say. 

Again, in estimating the progress of Christian influence on 
society, it is clear from the very nature of the case, that it can 
never be very regular, nor very rapid. Christianity is not lke 
any other science, in which each new generation succeeds at 
once to the discoveries of those which had gone before ; and in 
which the new labourers starting almost at once, or after an 
easy process, from the goal at which their predecessors. had 
arrived after much toil and experience, pursue other truths, 
which they impart in like manner to those who come after them, 
No—in this science there is no new problem to be solved, no 
new discovery to be made, for the ease of those who follow. On 
one side is the Word of God, perfect as it came from its divine 
author; no one can add thereto, nor diminish therefrom. On the 
other, the natural corruption of the human heart, much the same, 
we presume, as it was in former times. Under these circum- 
stan... -verv man who comes into the world must fight the fight 
of Christian 1a.th for himself, and work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling,—under jsuch divine aids only as have 
been vouchsafed to his forefathers; and the state of Christianity, 
at any period, is nothing else than the aggregate results of these 
several contests, every man with his own passions and tempta- 
tions. But although nothing new is to be learned in the princi- 
ples of Christianity from those who have gone before us, there is 
much aid to be derived from them in the practice of it, and par- 
ticularly on the side of those dangers which assail us from the 
world, The stream of sin, it is said, runs from one age into ano- 
ther, and the bent of our own appetites inclines too often in the 
same direction ; but there is happily another stream of piety and 
virtue flowing also from generation to generation, and the wider its 
bed, the freer and more pleasing its course, the more will the 
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numbers increase of those who are borne away in the current 
of it. And here open to our view many pleasing forms of that 
growing and benignant influence, which thus gives a right move- 
ment and direction to our rising youth, for besides those direct 
and obvious aids which are donnie from laws and in- 
stitutions, and government; from books of piety, and. sound 
learning ; from good seminaries of education; and, above all, from 
an active, intelligent, and conscientious ministry—there is a variety 
of other causes which operate indirectly to the same effect: 
Every permanent institution, springing from the principles, or 
imbued with the spirit, of Christianity ; our churches, our hos- 
pitals, and our schools of charity—our asylums for the destitute 
and the penitent—our societies for the suppression of vice, and 
the diffusion of virtue—are all so many sources and fountains of 
Christian feeling, tending to swell the current and to adorn 
the banks of that sacred flood, which the blessing of God 
will never cease to accompany in its course. Still, however, it 
may be said, that while the grace and the power of Christianity 
are advanced by these means in one quarter, they may be 
compelled to recede in another by the influence of opposite 
fashions and institutions. . And this will be the case; but there 
is one advan on the side of Christianity which strikes us 
as important, viz. that though a wicked man may by his ex- 
ample and influence effect as much mischief in his generation 
as a pious man may do good, he has not the same facilities of 
transmitting them to posterity. Men cannot now-a-days erect 
temples to the gods of this world—they cannot endow schools 
to plant the seeds of falsehood and depravity—or form societies 
to encourage cruelty or to propagate infidelity. Thus, therefore, 
may we hope, that the balance will continue still increasing 
in favour of the Christian cause. But the subject would 

us too far. Of one thing, however, we may be sure, that in 
whatever proportion we contribute towards the establishment 
or support of these benevolent institutions, in the same d 
do we cooperate in the divine plan of Providence propounded 
by Dr, Chandler. 
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Arr. XIV.—The Studies and Pursuits of the University of Cam- 


ar stated and vindicated. By the Rev. Lathom Wain- 
wright, M.A. 1815. 


It has long been a favourite speculation with a certain class of 
writers, to enlarge upon the defects of the English universities 
as places of public and general education; and the variety of 
forms which the several attacks upon these venerable establish- 
ments have assumed, will, in many cases, explain the principles 
and the motives of the persons by whom they are made. Thus 
by some they are considered as the nurseries of a bigoted attach- 
ment to Tory principles and arbitrary power, the strong-holds of 
religious and political intolerance ;—or stigmatized as hot-beds 
of every species of vice and debauchery, where the modesty and 
ingenuousness of youth is corrupted by evil example, unrestrained 
license, and systematic extravagance: whilst others decry their 
literary and scientific studies, as equally confined in extent, 
depth, and variety: where the numerous encouragements to in- 
dustry, which are presented by their wealthy foundations, are 
misdirected or misapplied: where every part of their institutions, 
in short, is opposed to the progress of knowledge. | 

We have, in no respect, exaggerated those charges which have 
been made in former times as well as at present, by reformers and 
innovators in church and state, who viewed with natural jealousy 
and dislike whatever institutions were calculated to maintain them 
unchanged: by professors in other universities differently con- 
stituted from ours, with whom it was a natural feeling to endea- 
vour to raise the character of their own establishments by de- 
pressing that of others: and ete by enthusiasts in education, 
who are labouring to entice speculators to embark their capital in 
a new academical company, upon the plea that the machinery of 
those already established is cumbersome and superannuated, and 
that their produce is bad in quality, deficient in quantity, and ex- 
travagant in price. It is not our intention to enter into a serious 
examination of those charges, most of which, however zealously 

ropagated, originate in quarters to which little credit is attached: 
bat there are some which have been advanced by persons who 
have so many claims upon the respect and veneration of the lite- 
rary and scientific world, particularly with reference to the studies 
of the universities in former times, that we may be excused for 
noticing them somewhat in detail. 

A contemporary critic has appealed to the authority of Bacon, 
to show, that “in the customs and institutions of schools, uni- 
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versities, colleges, and the like conventions, destined for the seats 
of learned men and the promotion of knowledge, all things are 
found opposed to the advancement of the sciences.” If, however, 
the opinion of that great analyst of the causes which from all 
ages have retarded the progress of scientific knowledge, apply to 
the present constitution of such bodies, we are afraid that its ap- 
plication is much too general, to exempt from its operation even 
the proposed establishment whose cause he is advocating: at all 
events, he has not sufficiently shown why his own plan is so essen- 
tially different in its nature, as to be altogether exempt from the 
defects which attach to all other academical establishments : with- 
out, however, entering into a speculative contest about what the 
universities of Cambridge and Oxford must be, and what that of 
London may be, we shall just state in what sense the observations 
of Bacon applied to these bodies at the time when he wrote, and 
our reasons for thinking that they are not applicable now, 

At ace it could not properly be said, that there existed any 
recognised system of arurorarey different from that which is con- 
tained in the works of Aristotle ; for though Galileo had already 
begun to lay the foundations of a more correct examination of 
the phenomena of nature, and though Des Cartes was projecting 
an entire revolution both in hysical and metaphysical science, 
yet their works belong rather to the following age, and had not 
yet produced that fermentation in the minds of men, which ter- 
minated, at a later period, in the establishment of the principles 
of inductive philosophy, and the knowledge of the true system 
of the universe : so universal, indeed, was this submission to the 
atithority of Aristotle, that no suspicion was as yet entertained 
of the approaching downfall of his philosophy, which had pre- 
vailed for so many ages, except, perhaps, in those mighty and 

tophetic minds which penetrated through the veil which 
pounded the vision of the rest of mankind. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the universities should have 
reflected the general spirit of the age, and that their whole system 
and constitution should be adapted to the study and exposition 
of those writings and principles, which were regarded with such 
general reverence; and in order to show how completely the 
spirit of academical instruction at that period was impregnated 
with this philosophy, and the extent to which all other studies 
were absorbed in it, we shall give a short sketch of the course 
pursued in the college and university where Bacon received his 
education. He was admitted a member of Trinity College at the 
age of twelve years, under the tuition of Whitgift, who was 
at that time master, and under whose directions the statutes both 
of the college and university 7 Wy lately remodelled, and had 
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assumed, the form which, according to the most enlightened opi- 
nions of the age, was best adapted to the purposes of general 
education, 
The public lectures of Trinity College were given by nine per- 
sons, to each of whom was assigned a specific department: they 
were placed under the direction and superintendence of the 
Lector Primarius, or Head Lecturer, by whom the several classes 
were, from time to time, examined, and who had the power of 
imposing fines upon the other lecturers for neglect of duty: to 
him, also, was assigned the exposition of the physical works of 
Aristotle, the task considered of all others the most important, 
and, as we may easily conceive, of all others the most difficult : 
for this purpose he assembled his class, consisting of students in 
their fourth year, and bachelors of arts of less than three years’ 
standing, at six o'clock every morning in the college hall, and 
spent an hour and a half, partly in an examination of their pro- 
ficiency in what had been read and explained at former lectures, 
and partly in the exposition of his author: and in the statute in 
which his duties are prescribed, it is added, as if to guard against 
every attemptat future innovation,—Preter Aristotelem in docendo 
Philosophiam, alium autorem preterea neminem interpretetur. 
The explanation of other and less elevated departments of this 
hilosophy were distributed amongst four sublectores, whose 
duties are thus described: “ Primus legat Topica Aristotelis : 
secundus exponat vel Rudolphum Agricolam de inventione, vel 
librum de Elenchis Aristotelis, vel libros qui analytici dicuntur: 
Tertius Preedicabilia Porphyrii vel Praedicamenta Aristotelis, vel 
libros de interpretatione ejusdem auctoris, prout classis ipsius 
postulat. Quartus et infimus interpretetur Dialectic introduc- 
tionem, sic ut classis infima commoda introductione informata, 
veniat ad Porphyrium et Aristotelem paratior.” The lectures 
on these subjects took place every day, and continued during the 
same time as those of the Lector Primarius: and in order to 
secure a regular attendance of the students, a fine of one penny 
was imposed upon all adult absentees, and of one halfpenny 
upon those who came late; whilst a good whipping was the allot- 
ted punishment of the unfortunate youth chs could not boast 
the protecting privilege of a beard. | 
To the other four lecturers were assigned respectively the 
Greek and Latin languages, mathematics, and grammar : the first 
was directed to explain Homer, Hesiod, Plato, Demosthenes, or 
any other author, at the discretion of the master: to the second 
it was recommended to confine himself chiefly to the works of 
Cicero, and on every Saturday, to give lectures on rhetoric, with 
examples from Latin authors: it was his duty also to explain the 
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rules of Latin composition, and to take care that there should be 
-no one in the college who should not be able to compose in 

verse : the third gave lectures upon those mathematical sciences 
which were known at that wad uTaarey Arithmetic, Geometry, 
the doctrine of the Sphere, Cosmography, Astronomy, and the 
theory of Music, which all bachelors of arts were obliged to at- 
tend: and the duty of the fourth and last of the lecturers, was to 
instruct the junior classes in Grammar, to explain to them the 
matical institutions of Cleonardus, Ceptorinus, and Gaza, 
to subject them to frequent examinations on the subject of his 
lectures, and every Saturday to hear memorial repetitions of the 
principal rules. 
_ Such was the course of instruction pursued in the greatest of 
the colleges in Cambridge, which is so justly distinguished for 
the many enlarged and liberal views which have presided in its 
foundation, and which has furnished to literature and to science 
so many great and illustrious names; and such in the opinion of 
contemporary writers was the course which seemed best adapted 
to the purposes of general education : in forming an opinion, how- 
ever, of a system so completely at variance both with modern 
practice and modern knowledge, there are many circumstances 
uliar to the times, which must be taken into consideration. 
e students commenced their residence at a much earlier 
and continued there generally for a much longer time: they 
chummed together, three or four in the same room, under the in- 
spection of a master of arts, or other person of superior age: 7. 
ey were obliged to acquire that preparatory knowledge of the #€f 
classical languages in college which is now usually learnt at 
school: and what makes a still more important distinction, there 
was at that period no modern, or, at least, no domestic literature _ 
to put in the balance against the productions of Greece and 1 
Rome: the great authors of the Elizabethan age, were either un- ie 
known or at most but springing into notice: there was nothing, in | | 
short, which could divert the attention of the student from his Ht | 
admiration of classical authors—nothing which could limit his 4 
reverential submission to their authority and their opinions, | ig 
Every fellow of the college (and the same was the case i 
throughout the university) was at that time a tutor, and had un- { | 
der his care and guardianship as many pupils as he could secure, if 
either by the influence of the master or private recommendation ; a 
it was his duty to prepare these pupils for the public lectures, | 
to control their expenses, and to exercise that individual super- 
intendence which could not be expected from the public officers 
of the establishment: they combined, in a certain degree, the 
respective duties of the public and private tutors of modern times, 
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An admirer of the philosophical scheme of the London 
university will rejoice to find, as yet, in this ancient and pro- 
testant college no notice of religious instruction; and it must 
be confessed, that there is some prudence at least in such an ex- 
clusion of theological lectures, which should be equally addressed 
to students of every religious denomination, whether Christians, 
Jews, or Mahommedans, Calvinists, Arminians, or Catholics, Arians, 
Socinians, or Deists, or professors of any other forms of dissent, 
of which examples may be found in this great capital ; and not less 
ingenuity in imagining others which may be equally adapted to 
them all: the legislators, however, of the English universities 
made no pretences to such liberality, and were certainly incapable 
of such generalization; they framed statutes for members of the 
church of England only, and considered the interests of religion 
as inseparably connected with those of learning. We consequently 
find throughout these statutes a spirit in every way consonant to 
this great object: attendance at chapel was required every morn- 
ing at five, and every afternoon at three ; and in that sacred place 
lectures were directed to be given on the catechism, common-places 
to be read on different points of theology, sermons to be preached, 
and the sacrament to be administered once at least every term, 
and at all the great church festivals ; and every fellow on admis- 
sion to his fellowship to be obliged to declare, that he would make 
theology the object of his studies, and would pursue them on those 
great principles which are the basis of our Refertnetion, of pre- 
ierring the declarations of the scriptures to the authority of tradi- 
tion, and the word of God to the comments and interpretations of 
men. If the interests of science have been benefited by the entire 
abandonment of the course which those statutes prescribed, it 
would be well for the members of those establishments, if in all 
Other respects the pious intentions of their founders and legisla- 
tors were fulfilled to the very letter. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the lectures and 
institutions of a single college, without noticing those of the 
university ; but as far as regarded the purposes of general educa- 
tion, the public lectures were the same in their nature and object 
at least, with those which were given in college: they were de- 
livered by four lecturers, in modern times called Barnaby lec- 
turers, in the public schools, to classes of students selected by 
the head lecturers of the several colleges. In the same places 
were held also the public acts, in which were defended some topic 
of the Aristotelian philosophy before the assembled students, with 
all the tactics of disputation which it was the peculiar triumph of 
that system to teach: these exercises, which were a necessary 
preparation for all degrees in arts, and which constituted in the 
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opinion of that age a most important department of academical 
education, were placed under the general controul of the two 
proctors, and under the immediate regency and direction of mas- 
ters of arts of less than five years’ standing. 

The education required for degrees in arts was perfectly general, 
being such as in that age was considered a necessary basis of all pro- 
fessional education, usually subsequent to it. Astudent 
in divinity,indeed, should atall times be furnished not merely with a 
knowledge of the learned languages, butalso of every art which might 
be necessary for the proper and effective exercise of his reasonin 
ene: and a learned education was in that age almost pens 

th to the lawyer and physician, when the one must have derived 
his authorities and his knowledge of law from works in languages 
generally different from his own, and when the other must study 
the principles of his science in the works of Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Celsus : the revolutions of knowledge, of science, and of literar 
ture have destroyed the importance of much of what our ancestors 
considered as most valuable ; but it still may admit of a question, 
whether even in modern times professional education of every 
kind is not dignified, and the views of professional men refined 
and amplified by the previous study of the liberal arts. 

Professional as well as other degrees were obtained through the 
medium of public acts, which constituted in those times a most 
solemn and important ceremony: the respondent was conducted 
with every circumstance of academical pomp in public procession 
to the schools which were the scene of his labours; he there read 
a thesis or dissertation on one of the topics which he defended, and 
the disputations were continued during the space of two hours ; 


the glory of the successful disputant who had vanquished his op= — 


nents in argument, was of all others that which appears to have © 
ree considered the greatest object of academical ambition : and so 
interesting and so popular were these exhibitions deemed in that 
age, that they were considered as proper objects for royal enter- 
tainment, and were witnessed both by Elizabeth and James, at 
their different visits to the university, with particular delight and 
satisfaction: it would be difficult to mention a circumstance which 
exhibits in a more striking light the difference between ancient 
and modern tastes. : 

It was the prescribed course of studies, more than their pecu- 
liar nature, which made Bacon consider the system of education 
of academical bodies as naturally opposed to the progress of the 
sciences: in the system which we have described, and through 
which he himself is said to have passed with peculiar distinction, 
we find every thing fixed and regulated, even to the books which 
were the subject of the prelections: he therefore might na- 
turally be considered as a dangerous innovator, who presumed 
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to altera system which was sanctioned by the’ authority, not of 
‘time, but of the same statutes which gave them existence ; and 
‘every change would be guarded against with jealous vigilance, 
which might subject their temporal advantages to the dan 
either of royal or legal interference: the constitution of these 
‘bodies must have appeared to Bacon as fixed and permanent as 
that of the state itself, and he must have had little reason to an- 
ticipate an event which was speedily destined to overturn the one 
and altogether to dissolve the spell of that authority, which 
threatened to arrest the progress of science in the other. — 

If, however, the studies of the university were of a kind little 
calculated to advance the knowledge of nature, they, in some 
measure, compensated this deficiency by their contributions to 
literature and theological learnmg. At no period was the univer- 
sity more distinguished for the number of her poets, her linguists, 
and more particularly of those divines who gave such authority 
to the cause of the reformed religion, by their profound learning, 
by their solemn and earnest eloquence, by their writings so 
remarkable for laborious research and for powerful argument. 
Nor was Bacon insensible of the value of her services in the 
cause of learning; in many parts of his works he has ex- 
pressed his sense of the benefits which he derived from the uni- 
versity, in the language of the most grateful of her sons ; 
he dedicated to her his treatise De Sapientid Veterum, 
as a tribute of filial love to the nursing mother from whom 
he had derived not merely learning but philosophy; and in 
presenting her and her sister university with copies of the ‘‘ Novum 
Organon,” he exhorts them not to be wanting to the advance- 
ment of the sciences, without violating the respect and reverence 
due to antiquity,or neglecting those arts which it was their peculiar 
province to cultivate; and the following letter, addressed to his 
own college on a similar occasion, expresses the same sentiment, 
in terms so solemn, and in a manner so becoming the great and 
comprehensive character of his mind, that we offer no apology 
for presenting it to our readers :— 


Res omnes earumque progressus initiis tuis debentur. Itaque 
cum initia scientiarum fontibus vestris hauserim, incrementa ipsa- 
rum vobis reprehenda existimavi. Spero itaque fore, ut hec nostra 
apud vos, tanquam in solo nativo, felicius succrescant. Quamobrem et 
vos testor, ut salva animi modestiA et erga veteres reverentid, ipsi 
quoque scientiarum augmentis non desitis; verum et post volumina 
sacra verbi Dei et scripturarum, secundo loco volumen illud magnum 
operum Dei et creaturarum strenue et pre omnibus libris (qui pro 
commentariis tantum haberi debent) evolvatis. Valete. 


If there is any one circumstance in the character of this illus- 
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trious man which is deserving of more particular admiration, it is 
his ee magnanimity; though the whole object of his 
_ writings had been to substitute a more rational and practical 
philosophy in the place of that of Aristotle, yet it is always done 
in language expressive of the deepest reverence to a genius only 
second to his own; there is no indecent triumph in the exposure 
of the absurdities of the system which he is attempting to overturn, 
no appearance of that reaction of the mind so common in other 
writers even of exalted character, by which that which is defective 
and erroneous is confounded in one common sentence of condemn- 
ation with that which is admirable and true: on the contrary, 
the writings of Bacon are absolutely impregnated with the study 
of Aristotle ; there is no author whom he so. frequently quotes, or 
one whose sentiments, particularly on ethical subjects, he refers 
to as of higher authority. hie 
' Itis the prevalent injustice of modern times to consign all the 
works of Aristotle to equal neglect, though his ethical and critical 
writings are in every way worthy of general study, as aboundin 
in acute and profound observations on life and manners, a 
literature; but it seems-almost a principle of human. nature 
to depress those writers below their just merits, whom the 
public opinion of fofmer times has placed too high; thus 
exhibiting a species of compensation in the literary and scientific 
as well asin the moral world, by which the unjust admiration or 
neglect of our ancestors is corrected by the opposite feelings and 
conduct of their posterity: the philosophy of Des Cartes suc- 
ceeded to that of Aristotle, and was conceived to furnish a correct 
explanation of the true system of the universe ; but the progress 
of discovery convinced mankind of their error, and the admiration 
of a former age has been succeeded by the unmerited neglect of 
the present. But to return to the immediate object of our 
discussion. | 

The anticipationsof Bacon respecting the unchangeable charac- 
ter of academical education were in no respect verified: the 
influence of his own writings was more rapid and more general 
than even he could have foreseen, in those quarters where external 
causes were most opposed to the admission of his principles: 
there is a power and comprehension of thought and argument in 
them, which commands the attention of his readers; and the tone 
of reverence and respect with which he treats the author of the 
principles which he combats, was much more calculated to 
conyey conviction to the minds of those whose prejudices were 
most strongly enlisted in their favour, than the rude expression of 
contempt, ridicule, and abuse, which were so common. in. that 
age. But there were other causes which contributed still more 
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effectively to this great and important change; the agitation of 
the great rebellion, which commenced at no great interval after 
the publication of his writings, disturbed the uniform and quiet 
course in which the universities had hitherto moved ; their re- 
venues were sequestered, their members dispersed, their chapels 


- desecrated, their statutes violated, and the disputations on 


scholastic philosophy were supplanted by dissensions incom- 
parably more important, in which the passions were much 
more deeply interested and which involved the existence of our 
civil constitution both in church and state: the Puritans were 
little disposed to treat with respect institutions connected with 
the promotion of profane or even theological learning; and the 
authority of Aristotle, founded on the concurrent testimony of 
so many ages, was crushed at once under the rude grasp of those 
bold and uncompromising reformers. 

At the Restoration, however, we find all the old institutions 
renewed, the expelled members replaced, and the statutes 
restored to their former authority; but though it was easy 
to undo the external changes which the universities had un- | 
dergone, it was beyond the reach of temporal power to re- 
store the minds and opinions of men to the times which 

ed the convulsions of the monarchy. The physics of 
Aristotle had yielded to the philosophy of Des Cartes, and 
Wallis, and Huygens, and Pascal, and Wren, and Barrow, were 
engaged, not merely in the extensiou and cultivation of mathe~ 
matical analysis, but likewise in the application of the principles 
of the Baconian philosophy to the investigation of the laws of 
nature, and there remained hardly a vestige of those studies 
in the university, the change or abandonment of which appeared 
to Bacon so little likely to happen. 

It is easy to trace the more important changes which took place 
in our academical system after that time. In 1663, the year in 
which Newton was admitted a member of the university, Barrow 
was appointed the first Lucasian professor of mathematics ; and the 
lectures which he gave in that capacity, on Geometry and Optics, 
have been justly celebrated. He resigned his chair in 1669 to 
Newton, who was at that time only a bachelor of arts, but who 
had already made those discoveries in analysis which changed the 
whole face of mathematical science. In 1673 he had completed 
his optical discoveries, and had written his work on Optics, the 
most perfect example of the oo aaa of the principles of the 
inductive philosophy. From 1676 to 1686 he was engaged in 
the composition of his Principia, which may justly be pronounced 
the most sublime production of the human understanding, and 
which advanced mechanical philosophy and physical astronomy, 
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at one step, from their infancy to their maturity, In 1696 he 
quitted the university, where he had resided for more-than thirty 
years, and never afterwards.made any important additions to his 
discoveries In 1699 he appointed Whiston his deputy in the 
Lucasian professorship, who hecame his successor in 1702; and 
in 1707, Cotes, the most illustrious of his pupils, was appointed the 
first Plumian professor of astronomy and natural philosophy. |. 
We shall stop our narrative at this point, when the principles 
of the Newtonian philosophy might be considered as firmly 
established, for the purpose of noticing a most extraordinary mis- 
representation of the late Professor Playfair, an admirable answer 
to which is given in one of the later numbers of the Museum 
Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Researches, It is stated in his 
** Dissertation on the History of the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences,’ which accompanies the supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, that the Cartesian system kept its ground for 
more than thirty years after the publication of the Principia; and 
that the Newtonian philosophy entered the university under its 
otection, in consequence of the publication of a translation of 
Rohault’s Physics with notes by Clarke in 1718. The purport 
of the notes, which contain an exposition of Newton’s discoveries, 
robably escaping the notice of the “ learned doctors,” who had 
e chief direction of academical education, He proceeds to add 
in a note, that the universities of St, Andrew and Aberdeen, were 
the first in Britain where the Newtonian philosophy was made the 
subject of academical preelections. 
It seems to have been the peculiar misfortune of this very able 
and agreeable writer, to have spent his life in the defence and 
propagation of error. He wrote eloquent books on the Huttonian 
theory, in express defence of those very hypotheses which he lived 
himself to see abandoned by the rest of its advocates, He vindi- 
cated the antiquity of Hindoo astronomy, until the unanswerable 
arguments of Delambra compelled him to read his recantation ; 
and the assertion which we are now considering is one. of those 
instances where his prejudices against the system and studies of 
the English universities has led him into a most di ul 
mistatement: but we shall now consider his proofs. The firstand 
rincipal of them is derived from an expression in Whiston’s 
Memoirs of his own life, where he says that David Gregory was 
inculeating the Newtonian hypothesis at Edinburgh, while: they 
(** poor wretches’’) at Cambridge, were studying the Cartesian. In 
the same page, however, he states that after his return to Came 
bridge, from his living of Lovestoft, in 1694, he set himself to the 
study of Sir Isaac Newton’s wonderful discoveries in his Philo- 
sophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica, one or two ef which 
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lectures I ‘heard him read in the public schools though I under- 
stood them not at all at that time. Whiston had been absent 
for some time from the university, and it is therefore certain that 
the lectures to which he refers were either before, or soon after the 
publication of the Principia itself. If the question of the priority of 
academical — on this philosophy was to be decided, 
even upon very authority to which he refers, the evidence 
is decisive against the truth of his assertion. But there are other 
points in Whiston’s own statement which it is worth while to con- 
sider a little more at large. His memoirs were written late in life, 
after his expulsion from the university for his- religious opinions ; 
and every which relates to his residence in Cambridge, 
appears written under those feelings of irritation and resentment, 
which such a circumstance was likely to occasion. His book is 
in consequence full of vague and exaggerated statements, such as 
might be ex from a disappointed man, who was equally 
dissatisfied with himself and with others. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that this may be one of the number, a supposition which 
becomes more probable, if we consider that his absence from the 
university must have rendered him unobservant or ignorant of the 
changes which had taken place in the interval. But even granting 
its truth, it can hardly be considered as conveying any serious 
ch to the university ; the Principia was a sealed book at 
the period of its publication : the principles of fluxions, which are 
extensively used in the investigation and invention of many of the 
propositions, were only known to the author, and the mea 
sketch of the differential calculus which Leibnitz had published three 
years before, could hardly be considered as furnishing any assist- 
ance in its study. The conclusions which it contained also were 
so new, and so different from those in previous philosophical 
systems, that it might naturally require some time to accustom the 
eye to the blaze of this new and dazzling light ; and even scepti- 
cism, to a certain extent, might be excused amongst men who had 
no means of judging of the truth of the demonstrations upon which 
these great truths were founded. They did not resist, but yielded 
to public opinion ; for the modest and retired habits of the great 
author himself were not calculated to make proselytes; and he 
never appears to have felt the ambition of securing or ac- 
quiescence in the principles of his philosophy, either by a popu- 
lar exposition of them, or even by reducing the more simple and 
elementary of his propositions to a form which was readily acces- 
sible to persons possessed of the ordinary mathematical knowledge 
of that age. , 
| Thbies ann no one who was capable of fully understanding the 
Principia at the period of its publication except its author ; and 
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the only. persons in Great Britain to whom the great and general 
truths ich it contained were at that time accessible, were 
Halley, Wallis, and David Gregory ; and the explanation of the 
lunar theory and irregularities, which are given by the last of 
them in his astronomy, at a subsequent period, showed how 
imperfectly he entered into the spirit of the canutedieg of the 
propositions which he borrows.. : 

ewton appears to have communicated his. manuscripts. to 
Whiston, his deputy and successor, and subsequently to Cotes, 
who became zealous propagators of his philosophy ; in 1707, 
Whiston published his Prelectiones Astronomia, and in 1710, 
Prelectiones Physico-Mathematice, Cantabrigie in Scholis Publicis 


habite, quibus Philosophia Illustrissimi Newtoni. Mathematica 


erplicatius traditur et facilius demonstratur. In 1707,, Sander- 
son, with the permission of Whiston himself, gave a course of 
lectures “on the Principia, Optics, and Arithmetica Universalis, 
of Newton,” which are said to have enjoyed uncommon popu- 
larity : and in 1711 he succeeded to Whiston in the professorship ; 
and so common and so popular was the stud ‘of the work 
become, that copies of the Principia were then extremely 
scarce and dear, a circumstance which led to its republication 
at Cambridge, with considerable additions, under the superin- 
tendence of Cotes, who prefixed to it a preface written with 
uncommon elegance, who examined and corrected all . the 
demonstrations, recalculated the numerical results, and who may 
be considered as the first person who had conmplately studied and 
mastered its contents. 

The statement which we have given shows that the. New- 
tonian philosophy was studied at Cambridge with uncommon 
activity, within ten years of the first publication of the Prin- 
cipia; and many circumstances might be mentioned, which 
would show that the study of it was becoming general as 
early as 1694: about that year, the celebrated Samuel Clarke, 
a friend and protégé of Newton, defended a question taken from 
the Principia in the public schools, a proceeding which must 
have met with the a of the moderator who presided 
on that occasion. De Laughton, a zealous Newtonian, had 
been tutor of Clare Hall Pint 1694 to 1710, and his. college 
was crowded with students, attracted by the popularity. of his 
lectures, and his exertions in favour of the new philosophy : 
even the statement of Whiston himself is a proof that exertions 
were making at that early date, to study the new . principles, by 
those persons at least who were capable from their previous snowe 
1 of understanding them. 

ere is no doubt whatever but the Cartesian philosophy was 
generally admitted in the university before the publication of 
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the Principia: and the text book which was commonly used, was 
the Physics of Rohault, which had been translated into Latin from 
the French. This work contained an exposition, chiefly popular, 


of physical science, both optical, mechanical, astronomical, and 
anatomical, under a very compact and elegant form, in which one 


to be erroneous. It was, with this view, that in 1697 Clarke 
published a new and better translation of it, which he dedicated 
to his patron, — Moor, with the addition of notes, ex- 
of some of Newton’s discoveries on physical optics; 
and the elements of the theory of universal gravitation: other 
additions were made in subsequent editions, the fourth and most 
eomplete of which was published in 1718. ) 
It is very natural to suppose that a work of this kind would be 
popular and extensively read, when it contained the first ex- 
planation of the new philosophy, which from its simple form 
was accessible to the generality of readers; and no person who 
has read Clarke’s preface and notes, can suspect him of the 
ish design which Playfair so gratuitously attributes to 
him, of ee the assent of his readers to principles different 
from those which he proposed in the outset to teach: the additions 
which he intended to make from the Principia, are mentioned 
plainly in the title-page ; there is no assumed or feigned assent to 
the principles of his author, at the same time that he is suggesting 
others which are intended to overturn them; there is nothing, 
in short, which resembles the artifice employed by Galileo, who, 
when proposing to write, under the terrors of the inquisition, 
against the Copernican system of the world, made the worse appear 
the better reason ; on the contrary, it is most probable that Tons 
notes contained nearly all that he knew of the mathematical 
part of the Principia ; he was a zealous and sincere advocate of 
the Newtonian philosophy, but he does not appear to have 
possessed the mathematical knowledge which was requisite for 
a profound study of the work which contained it; he was at 
that time merely a bachelor of arts, and consequently very young, 
and during the whole of his subsequent life he appears to have 
devoted himself to his religious duties, and to those metaphysical 
and theological studies, which exercised such a marked influence 
on the speculations and opinions of Newton himself. 
The preceding statement will show at once the rashness and 
absurdity of Playfair’s opinions respecting the period at which 
the Newtonian philosophy was generally admitted in the uni- 


‘ chapter only was devoted to the theory of the Cartesian vortices ; 
; and the general utility of such a work on subjects so various, 
; was not altogether superseded, even by the publication of the 
Principia, particularly if accompanied with notes, which might 
correct those the conclusions of that work had showri 
i 
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versity of Cambridge ; he assigns motives to the author of a book 
which he had evidently never.seen, makes a mistake of twenty 
one years in the date of its publication, and in the very face of 
documents to which he. himself is referring, from thence infers 
that this philosophy was unknown or unacknowledged during thirty 
years in the very spot which gave it birth, where the most zealous 
and most able of his friends and disciples were labouring both 
by their writing and teaching to make it generally understood: 
It is impossible to refer toa more melancholy example of the 
influence of prejudice, where our author professing to give a 
critical and philosophical history of the progress of the physical 
sciences, goes out of his way to calumniate a great public Dalle 
_ at the very moment that his statements are contradicted in the most 

distinct manner, even by the very authors to whom he refers for 

The mistatements of professor Playfair are referred to with 
approbation in the second part of the dissertation on the history 
of the moral and metaphysical sciences, by Dugald Stewart, 
which is attached to the same work; and a similar feeling has, 
on another occasion, suggested to this very distinguished author 
one of the most laboured and brilliant of his comparisons: 
without attempting to controvert the general truth of the opinions 
which are there expressed, we shall content ourselves with asking, 
with what justice it can be asserted of the university of Cam- 
bridge, that she has not kept pace with the progress of know 
ledge? so far even from receiving the impression of science 
and philosophy from the rest of the world, it was herself who 
gave the impulse, and from her womb the great discoveries which 
constitute the scientific glory of our country may be said to 
have sprung: even Wallis, who contributed so tly to the 
progress of analysis, was originally a fellow of a college in 
Cambridge before he was transferred to Oxford; it was there 
that Barrow, Cotes, and Smith, and Sanderson lived and died; 
it was there that Newton made all his discoveries: it was there 
also that Clarke, and Whiston, and Bishop Taylor, studied and 
taught ; and with the exception of Halley and the two Gregories, 
and afterwards Maclaurin, it is difficult to mention a native name 
in any way connected with the progress of analysis and the 
mechanical philosophy, which is not likewise connected with 
Cambridge ; it is unnecessary for us to add one word more, 'to 
show how dangerous it is to make general’ assertions, however 
a mien they may be founded upon the most philosophical 
views of human nature, which are not confirmed by experience 
and historical truth. ed 


It is not our intention to attempt to ttace the history of 
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the scientific pursuits of Cambridge beyond this period: the 
reigns of the first two Georges, were the dark ages of our litera- 
ture, our science, our arts, and our architecture, and the uni- 
versity partook of the torpor which prevailed throughout the 
rest of the country. Various circumstances contributed to pro- 
duce this effect. e change of manners had begun to destroy 
the ancient system of chumming, and a revolution was thus 
effected, both in academical habits and discipline: the conse- 
quent increase in the expenses of education produced a great de- 
crease in the number of students ; and the minds of men also were 
occupied with the hopes and fears of political parties ; and the avow- 
ed em wie of interest to merit in the distribution of preferments, 
both in church and state, had materially weakened the most powerful 
stimulus to literary exertion. The same corruption, also, which 
pervaded the administration of the state had extended to the 
universities : the high principle of honour which now exists in 
the conduct of the examinations and elections, and which public 
opinion and public scrutiny conduce to maintain, was altogether 
unknown: the public lectures were neglected, and had become 
useless sinecures: add to all which causes, that the largest and 
most distinguished of the colleges was almost deserted during 
sixty years, chiefly by the misgovernment of the celebrated Bent- 
ley, his quarrels with his fellows, and the disorganization b 
which they were followed ; and some idea may be formed of the 
thorough degradation of the university, both in her studies and 
character, when, half a century ago, that system of internal reform 
began, which by successive steps has led to its present state of 
unexampled activity. 

It had been our intention to have added some observations upon 
two circumstances which have had a most unfavourable effect upon 
the progress of the mathematical sciences in this country: the first 
is our too exclusive study of the Principia of Newton, and our 
attending as much to the form as to the subtance of the demon- 
strations of the propositions which it contains; and the second, 
our almost national dislike of the foreign analysis. Both these 
topics, however, though of great interest, are so intimately con- 
nected with the present scientific studies at Cambridge, which we 
intend shortly to bring before the notice of our readers, that we 
shall reserve the discussion of them for that occasion. The ob- 
servations which we have made are sufficient to show that the 
university of Cambridge has contributed more than its just por- 
tion to the scientific character of our country in former times ; 
our object hereafter will be to satisfy our readers that its present 
institutions are in every way calculated, not merely to maintain, 
but greatly to add to its ancient reputation. 
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Arr. XV.—Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch and George Brysson, 
written by themselves; with other narratives illustrative of the 
listory of Scotland, from the Restoration to the Revolution : 
to which are added Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Cadell, 1825. 


Various attempts have been made, of late, to engage the sympath 
of the public in favour of those individuals who, in Seotluail tno 
voked the wrath of the government during the reigns of Charles 
the Second and of James, his brother. Histories have been com- 
piled, and romances have been written, in order to excite the 
indignation of mankind against the policy which, at that period, 
was pursued both by Church and State; and at the same time to 
obtain belief for the opimion, which has recently gained ground, 
that the Presbyterians in the north were a mild: pious, liberal, 
and tolerating people, while the rulers of the land, both lay and 
clerical, were actuated by the most ferocious and diabolical spirit 
that ever took possession of men invested with power. 

Till within these few years the character of the Scottish Coven 
anters was better understood, and the atu feeling, in regard to 
them, was much more accurate and enlightened, ‘They were pro- 
nounced, by every one who had examined into their history with 
impartiality, to have been ignorant, fanatical, intolerant, self- 
willed, sak overbearing; faults which were only compensated by a 
firm adherence to certain dangerous tenets which they had been 
taught to mistake for gospel truth, and by steadfastness in suffering 
the penalties which their rebellious conduct, from time to time, 
drew down upon their heads. It was universally allowed, that 
their principles and views were incompatible with the existence of 
all lar government ; it heing a leading maxim amongst them, 
that it was equally sinful to grant or to accept of toleration in 
matters of religion; and, consequently, that all who did not join 
with them in holding, and in acting upon this fundamental doc- 
trine exposed themselves to excommunication from the privileges 
and hopes of Christianity, as well as to a denial of all the benefits 
connected with civil.society. They had, in effect, adopted the 
extravagant notion of the Anabaptists, and Fifth Monarchy-men, 
that all power, spiritual and temporal, was placed in the hands of 
the saints ; and that none but such as felt themselves moved by a 
supernatural influence to espouse the cause of heaven were entitled 
to exercise any species of aninonity upon earth, 

‘The genius of the present age has, in various ways, manifested 
a strong tendency towards unbounded and unconditional freedom 
in all the concerns which occupy the attention or awaken the pas- 
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sions of the multitude ; and the persons who are most desirous to 
encourage this disposition, or to derive profit from it, have shown 
an uncommon degree of zeal in representing in the darkest 
colours the evils of despotism, and the odious features of tyranni- 
cal government. But in performing this patriotic service to their 
contemporaries, they have neglected to do justice to the men and 
measures to which their strictures apply. ‘They make no allow- 
ance for the very different standard of liberty, and rules of govern- 
ing, which in those days were every where established. Nor are 
they, in all cases, sufficiently observant of historical truth to state 
events as they actually took place; for, provided they can load 
episcopacy with the charge of intolerance, and monarchical 
authority with the imputation of tyranny and injustice, they have 
gained the main object which had suggested their labours. 

To the spirit and purposes now described, we may, without any 
breach of charity, attribute the publication of the work now before 
us. It consists of four separate tracts, written by individuals who 
severally performed a leading part in the rebellious movements 
which disturbed the reigns of the two last members of the Stuart 
family ; for, besides the Memoirs mentioned in the title page, there 
is Colonel Wallace’s “ Narrative of the Rising at Pentland, and 
also Ure’s “ Narrative of the Rising at Bothwell Bridge.” As 
the history of Veitch affords a fair specimen of the sort » nl by 
whom the government and episcopacy were opposed, we may be 
excused for giving the following outline of his opinions and 
practices. 

Mr. William Veitch was a preacher, residing somewhere in the 
west of Scotland about the period of the Restoration. His first 
service under the flag of rebellion was performed at Dumfries, 
where the Covenanters surprised Sir James Turner, the comman- 
der of the King’s forces in that quarter. The warlike priest next 
proceeded at the head of forty or fifty mounted rebels to the town 
of Ayr, in which place he compelled the magistrates to grant 
billets for quartering seven or eight hundred horse and foot. En- 
couraged by their success in the west, the insurgents advanced 
towards Edinburgh, where they hoped to be joined by a great 
body of friends, and to be enabled to make more extended pre- 
parations for striking a sure and final blow at the civil and eccle- 
siastical constitution of their country. Having approached within 
a few miles of the city without receiving any positive intelligence 
either in regard to the plans of their confederates, or the amount 
and disposition of the royal army, the whig leaders proposed to 
select trom their ranks a trusty spy, or envoy, who should be 
directed to make an attempt to pass the enemy’s lines, to obtain an 


interview with some of their principal adherents within the walls, 
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and to bring back such information as might guide their future 
proceedings. Veitch was chosen, by acclamation, for this hazard- 
ous service. His courage at first seemed to falter; but, findi 
that honour and principle were at stake, he at length com lied: 
and forthwith prepared his conscience to encounter the vigilance 
of the malignants, with his usual resources of prevarication and 
falsehood. He “ sends for his man, orders him to bring his 
gage horse, an old hat, and an old cloak; puts all off him that 
might give suspicion to any that should search him, as sword, 
pistols, &c., and rides straight from Collington to Bigger way ; that 
ifany should meet him going into town, he might say he came 
from Bigger. Mr. Andrew M‘Cormick, (called afterwards the Good- 
man of the whigs,) a minister in Ireland, a man of good years, 
and judicious, conveyed him from Collington, talking to him of 
several things necessary to be minded when he came to James 
Stuart.” is latter person, we may remark, who was then chief 
counsellor to the rebels, rose, in the reign of William and Mary, 
to the rank of Lord Advocate, and enjoyed the smiles of the new 
government. 

Veitch was taken prisoner at the barrier, and sent to Lord King- 
ston, who commanded the main guard, While his lordship was 
examining him, “an alarm arises that the whigs were all at hand : 
he crying, to stand to their arms, the prisoner says, ‘ My lord, if 
you have any arms to give me, I’ll venture against these whigs in 
the first rank.’ To which he replied, ‘Thou art an honest fellow ; 
and if there be any arms here, let him have some.’ But the noise 
being quashed, the prisoner says, ‘ Now, what will your lordship 
do with me?’ Says he, ‘IfI thought all you had spoken were 
true, I would let you go; but I doubt of it.’ ‘Then,’ says he, 
‘my lord, if you will grant me one favour, I shall rear clear you ; 
and that is, if you will send one with me to the Dean of Edinburgh’s 
house, I shall bring a line from him to satisfy and clear your lord- 
ship in this matter.’ ‘O, says he, that is my friend, towhom I 
have as great respect as to any; but, no doubt, he and all his 
friends are fled to the castle for safety ; but, seeing you are a friend 
of his, I let you go.’ ” 

The belligerent preacher, it appears, thought it no harm to tell 
a thousand lies, in order to serve his friends and deceive his enemies. 
On this occasion, however, he was liberated at a very critical 
moment; for while his lordship was yet speaking to him about his 
acquaintance (the Dean of Edinburgh) behold! another godly 
minister appears as a prisoner, under the charge of two soldiers. 
‘ Here,” says Veitch, “ was a remarkable delivery ; for, no doubt, 
Mr. M‘Kell would have owned me instantly and innocently ; so 


we should have died together.” : | 
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Finding. he could do no good as a spy,, he resolves to join the 
camp of 


e western forces, as he thinks proper to denominate his 
brethren in arms ; and upon leaving town, finds them already on 
their march to the Pentland-hills, where they were, in the afternoon 
of the same day, brought to an engagement. He observed them 
from a distance marshalling their main body on the middle of the 
rising ground, and placing a select body of horse at the top. “It 
was about twelve of the clock, the 28th day of November, 1666 ; 
it having been snow and frost the night before, the day was prett 
clear and sunshine. General Dalziel’s coming from Currie through 
the hills, of which they got notice, was the occasion of the taking 
of themselves to that strength ; and within half an hour after, a 
select party of Dalziel’s forces, commanded by Major Drummond, 
fell upon their select party that was upon the top of the hill. 
Drummond and his party were instantly beat back, to the great 
confusion and consternation of the army ; and Drummond himself 
afterwards acknowledged to the Rev. Mr. Kirkton, that ifthe whigs 
had pursued their first assault, wherein they beat him back, they 
had utterly ruined Dalziel’s forces.””—* The last rencounter was at 
daylight going, when the enemy’s foot, being flanked with their 
horse on each side, firing upon the whigs broke their ranks, their 
horses not being used with fire: then the troops upon the right 
wing of the enemy broke in upon them, and pursued them; and 
had taken and killed many of them ifthe night had not prevented 
them.” ‘ Mr. Veitch falling in among a whole troop of the enemy, 
they turned his horse violently in the dark, and carried him along 
with them, not knowing but that he was one of their own; but as 
they fell down the hill in pursuit of the enemy, he held upward 
till he got to the outside of them ; and the moon rising clear, which 
made him fear he would presently be discovered, he saw no other 
way of escape but to venture up the hill, which he did, being well 
mounted ; which, when the enemy perceived, they cried out, 
‘Ho! this is one of the rogues that has commanded them.’ Se- 
veral pursued him up the hill, and shot at him sundry times, but 
their sptia sunk, and were not able to ascend the hill, so that 
he escaped.” 

We have given these particulars chiefly on occount ofan assertion 
made afterwards by Veitch, on a very solemn occasion, that he 
was not present at the battle of Pentland-hills! It is somewhat 
curious, too, as illustrative of the pure, sincere, and upright cha- 
racter of this persecuted Covenanter, that the horse, to whose 
strength and activity he owed his life when detected by the dra- 
goons, was stolen from Lord Loudon—a theft which is justified on 
the very ambiguous ground, that his lordship had warned all his 
tenants not to join the insurrection ! 
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After the defeat of the rebels at Pentland, Mr. Veitch fled into 
Northumberland, where he passed several years in good repute, 
preaching, as opportunities occurred, in retired places, woods, 
and moors, to his fugitive countrymen, and a small body of dis- 
senters. At length, in 1681, when the Earl of Argyle made his 
escape from the castle of Edinburgh, he was induced to accompany 
his lordship to London, and frequently to Holland, where the fatal 
expedition, under Monmouth, was concerted, under the joint 
auspices of a few plotting ministers, of some fanatical women, and 
of two weak, factious, disappointed noblemen. h 
Mr. Veitch’s memoir throws some light on the history of the 
Ryehouse plot, in the measures connected with which he figures 
under the name of Captain Forbes, while the earl, his companion, 
uses the nom de guerre of Mr. Hope. It ought to be mentioned 
in the first place, however, that the two Caledonians got them- 
selves introduced to “an old honest Oliverian captain, named 
Lockyer,” one of Colonel Blood’s accomplices, who carried them 
to the house of a sugar-baker, at Battersea, a Mr. Smith, “ whose 
wife was a very pious, wise, and generous gentlewoman. They 
were rich, and had no children.” This lady, through the agency 
of a Major Holmes, procured for the travellers apartments in the 
city, where, as if by mere accident, they soon attracted the society 
of my Lord Shaftesbury, the Earl of Granard, and other persons 
of distinction. i 
“ After the hurry was over, Madam Smith brought out Mr. 
Hope (Argyle), and Mr. Veitch with him, to stay at their new 
house at Brentford, seven miles off the city; and not long after, 
several nobility, gentry, and rich merchants, some in the city of 
London and some elsewhere, began to meet secretly, to see if they 
could fall upon any measures to prevent these nations, and the 
church of Christ therein, from sinking into popery and slavery ; 
but all to little purpose, for it ended in that discovery that they 
called Monmouth’s plot (the Ryehouse plot), when several gentle- 
men of Scotland, and Mr. William Carstairs (a minister) were 
taken in London, and brought down to Edinburgh prisoners. Mr. 
Hope kept himself retired still from all these meetings, yet he knew 
their measures, and they wanted not his advice.” § ewer! of 
Lord Granard, Veitch remarks, that Argyle and his lordship had 
only three meetings at the Dolphin, in Lombard-street, “ though 
in the interim Captain Forbes himself went betwixt them with 
several messages, and was much caressed by the earl to go alon 
with him to Ireland, and he would prefer him to as profitable an 
honourable a post as possible ; for which the captain heartil 
thanked his lordship, but told him that in good manners he could 
not leave the Earl of Argyle.” ‘ At the second and last congress 
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which they had at the same place, they concluded to join with the 

Duke of Monmouth, and the honest nobility, gentry, and commons 
of England, that should appear for the Protestant interest, &c.; 
Argyle heading the cause in Scotland, and the Earl of Granard in 
Ireland; and that he should, whenever Argyle appeared in the 
west of Scotland, send over out of Ireland five thousand trained 
soldiers to assist Argyle. Upon which Captain Forbes did see the 
two earls pass their parole, and change their walking-canes upon 
that head. But when the time came nothing of this was performed, 
and what was the obstruction he knows not.” 

My Lord Argyle, finding that their plans could neither be 
executed nor concealed, passed over to Holland; upon which 
Madam Smith, who was privy to the ultimate designs of the party, 
prevailed upon her husband to remove to the same country, in 
order that she might be at hand to assist, with her purse and 
counsel, the partisans of Monmouth. Veitch soon found it ne- 
cessary to follow his confederates ; and when he arrived at Utrecht, 
he had the satisfaction to meet the infatuated son of Charles the 
Second, “ Argyle, Earl of Melvil, Lord Polwarth, Torwoodlie, 
James Stuart, and many others, who did, by the instigation of 
friends from both nations, not only before but especially after 
the death of the King, contrive Monmouth’s coming to England, 
and Argyle’s to Scotland, to — King James’s carrying on his 
malicious designs of bringing the nations back again to the see of 
Rome. Both of them had great promises sent them of assistance, 
but it turned to nothing, as the public history tells. And no wonder, 
for the one part kept not their promises, and the other parties 
followed not the measures contrived and executed at Amsterdam ; 
to which meeting Mr. Veitch, without much persuasion, brought 
old President Stairs; and it cost him, giving in bond for’ 10001. 
sterling to Madam Smith, who lent out 60001. or 70001. more, 
her husband being now dead, to my Lord Argyle and others, for 
the better carrying on that enterprise. Monmouth sent several of 
his friends, incognito, to several places in England, to warn them 
to make ready; and Argyle sent Torwoodlie to Murrayland to 

repare them, and Mr. Veitch to Northumberland and the Scotch 
rders, to give notice. He had also a verbal commission, and 

a token for showing the verity of his commission from my Lord 
Gray to his chief steward in Northumberland, to rep mn him to 
raise what forces of horse and foot he could upon his charges, that 
they might be ready to appear when they heard of Monmouth’s 
hatin in the south. Mr. Veitch also had a verbal commission 
from Argyle to procure money for buying of arms, colours, drums, 
horses, and taking on men, especially old Oliverian officers, some- 
what of all which he did; and through his too much travelling 
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through the country, and the zeal of several in many places to rise, 
the matter was like to take wind, so that he was forced to retire u 
to the mountains in the borders, near Reedsdale, and hide himself 
from his very friends until the season of appearing came.” 

We have only farther to state in pra. ea Veitch, that he sur- 
vived the revolution, that he was appointed minister first of Peebles, 
and afterwards of Dumfries, and that he died at the latter town in 
1722, having entered the eighty-third year of his age. 

The history of Veitch, we have already said, is the history of 
many Presbyterian ministers of the time in which he lived. Their 
views, in most of the public transactions in which they had a share, 
were political rather than religious ; whence it follows, that such 
of them as lost their lives in the field or on the scaffold, died as 
conspirators against the civil government of the country, rather 
than as martyrs for a particular system of religious belief and wor- 
ship. To illustrate the position now made is the main object of 
this article. 
_ But before we proceed to adduce facts in support of this state- 
ment, we take the liberty of remarking, that much of the evil 
which at the period in question afflicted Scotland and the church, 
arose from the insincere and selfish conduct of the Earl of Laud- 
erdale, and of those other noblemen who administered the govern- 
ment in that country, in the name of the King. Lauderdale was 
a Presbyterian by profession, and an unbeliever in reality: he 
disliked the hierarchy, though he found it expedient to solicit the 
countenance and approbation of the leading bishops: and he 
enacted severe laws against the Covenanters, while in secret he 
encou their pretensions and connived at their excesses. Sir 
George M‘Kenzie, in his “* Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland,” 
informs us for example, that the earl “did in this parliament 
(1663) assert episcopacy in a long, formal speech, whereof he 
transmitted a full copy to his majesty; and thus in public he 
cajoled the episcopal party, whilst in parliament (private ?) he 
favoured and encouraged the Presbyterian.” Sir George adds, 
that “to please the king, who still retained some kindness for 
episcopacy, and take off all jealousies from such as favoured that 
order, Lauderdale did, in all his discourses, speak with much re- 
spect of the reverend archbishops and bishops; and upon St. 
Andrew’s day, he two acts in their favour; one to make 
the parishes liable for the insolencies committed against ministers, 
and the other containing severe certifications against such as paid 
not bishops’ duties and ministers’ stipends. But all this outward 
zeal for episcopacy could never prevail with the bishops to believe 
cet their fiend: nor were the leading Presbyterians terri- 
fied at these as marks of his disesteem ; because fanatics were 
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advanced to all places of trust, and the friends and servants of 
the grandees (who could not dissemble so well as their masters) 
laughed at episcopacy and the malignant party: nor is there any 
surer mark to know the master’s inclinations, than by considering 
whom he employs, and what these .’ Inreference to ano- 
ther act, the same author observes, that ‘* these fanatics wronged 
their country, not only in breaking the good old laws, but in 
occasioning the making of too severe new statutes: and yet it 
was said by some, that it had been better to have made the new 
laws less severe, that they might have been the more seriously 
observed ; and that these laws were made so severe, upon design, 
that they might not be observed; and that the fanatics might 
clearly see the grandees were not in earnest.” 

Nor was this dishonest policy confined to the enactment of 
laws. It was followed, likewise, in the nomination of officers ap- 
pointed to command the troops employed against the insurgents. 
‘Immediately after Lauderdale went to London, the fanatics 
began to preach openly everywhere; and one Master Welsh, 

ndchild to the famous Master Welsh who had been banished, 
did keep field conventicles in Fife, drawing at first the rabble, but 
at last even the gentry to follow him. He was a person of much 
courage, but no parts,” &c.. The gentry of Fife were fined for 
having been at these field conventicles, and forces were raised to 
prevent future disturbances ; over whom Sir George Monro was 
made General, to the astonishment of every one who knew his 
principles.* 

In a word, the king was deceived and the church was betrayed 
by the unprincipled men to whom was intrusted the management 
of affairs in the north. Even the preferment heaped upon the 
more learned or the more active among the churchmen, was given 
with an insidious design. They were made judges and members 
of the privy council, that they might be tempted to stain their 
hands and sully their reputations, by taking a share in the arbitrary 
and sometimes cruel measures which were adopted against the 
Covenanters. The poor enthusiastic followers of Cameron and 
Cargill were irritated and pursued, but not suppressed ; and the 
church, which was clothed with the sanction of a legal establish- 
ment, and enjoyed the approbation of nearly all the well-informed 


and influential portion of the community, was lauded in speeches 


by the royal commissioner, while it had to encounter the secret 
opposition of an intriguing, heartless, and sceptical statesman, 
whose prejudices and personal animosities made him labour for 


* See Sir George Mackenzie's Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, &c, pp. 132. 
163,159.220, 
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its overthrow. To effect this purpose, such steps were accord- 


ingly taken as were calculated, at once, to enrage the Covenanters 
and to feed their hopes ; cutting off, from time to: time, the more 


turbulent and unmanageable of their number, and cherishing, as 


a powerful reserve, the leaders of the party. 
~ To those who are desirous of obtaining information, in 


to the principles which actuated the cabinet of Charles the Second - 


in the government of Scotland, we recommend a careful 

of a tract by the able writer from whom we have already made 
several quotations, and which is to be found in a * Collection of 
his Works,” published, in two folio volumes, at Edinburgh, in the 
years 1716 and 1722. Sir George, who, in the discharge of his 
office as Lord Advocate from the year 1677 till 1686, had the best 
opportunities for ascertaining the most material facts in the state 
prosecutions, declares in the words. which we have already used, 
that the object of government, in all their judicial proceedings, 
was not vindictive punishment, but precaution against treasonable 
combinations; and that no man in Scotland suffered for his re- 
ligion when unconnected with murder and rebellion. 

The laws against conventicles were no doubt. severe, and as 
they were, generally speaking, directed against ignorant fanatical 
peasants, who had been seduced into acts of rebellion by a mis- 
taken sense of religious duty, the wisdom of the government. is 
not less questionable than its humanity. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that in the enactment of penal statutes, the Scottish 
administration only followed the example of all other nations at 
the same period. The ini ai and Independents in New 
England disgraced the ancy which they had obtained in 
that remote colony, by the enforcement of regulations still more 
intolerant and oppressive, than those which were sanctioned by 
the policy of Middleton and Lauderdale. Besides, as Sir George 
Mackenzie informs us, not one in a thousand of the sentences 

upon the Covenanters were put in execution. ‘The court 
ion justice, ) likewise, was so very favourable to these criminals, 
at they did ordinarily name those of their own profession, Pres- 
byterians, to pass upon their jury, and sent ministers of their own 
rsuasion to reclaim them ; and these jurors and ministers seldom 
iled to condemn them as much as the judges did.” : 
The government of Charles the Second, too, was the first that 
allowed accused persons to summon witnesses against the crown. 
Some of these exculpatory evidences, we are also assured, took 
great liberties with truth and conscience. For example, they de- 
clared that “ though they saw a person very like the pannel, or 
party accused, yet. they could not depose it was he, because it 
might have been a vision; albeit, at the same time they had known 
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him very well, and though they had talked with him at that time 
in arms, at the distance of ten or twelve paces for half an hour 
together: and, at other times, they did positively refuse to depone 
that they saw him have a sword, though they owned that they saw 
the hilt and scabbard.” 

The more revolting severities, too, exercised upon the Cove- 
nanters were occasioned by the frequent murders which that class 
of men perpetrated upon soldiers and others employed in the 

blic service, wheresoever they could accomplish their bloody 
intentions, without exposing themselves to immediate reprisals. 
Law, in his ‘“* Memorials,’ mentions one instance of this species 
of barbarity, which may serve to illustrate the ferocious temper 
which, at that ie ne among the infatuated people :— 
* After this fight (Bothwell) there was a dragooner that, passing 
by beside Lanerick, calls to an house of his acquaintance, and 
the wife of the hous coming out in a shew of kyndness, takes 
him in her armes and desyres him to alight. Meanwhile, when he 
is lighting, her husband comes out and draws out his own sword, 
and kills him dead, ripped him up, takes out his heart, and setts 


_itona poll, in-recompence of what was done to Cameron; for 


the king’s partie had carried in his head to Edinburgh on a pole.” 

Such treacherous conduct rendered the military not less sus- 
picious than cruel ; and that there was ample occasion for all the 
ten which officers and men were enjoined to adopt, may 

proved by a reference to the dangerous and most fanatical spirit 
which led to the murder of Archbishop Sharp. Having placed 
themselves beyond the protection of law, the Covenanters deter- 
mined to execute justice, as they called it, upon all by whom they 
were oppressed, as the Lord should give them opportunity.— 
“Whereupon,” says one of the actors in that miserable tragedy, 
‘“‘we who were present, and whose souls were fired with zeal for 
God's glory, resolved, with Phineas, to execute justice on those 
who had thus lifted up their hands against God’s people, wherever 
they might be found; and to place ourselves in the room and 
authority of the avenger of blood for our innocent brethren, who 
were destroyed and cruelly massacred for the cause of God and 
the testimony of a good conscience. In this our zeal, and fortified | 
with such considerations as these, five men of our number, arming 
ourselves, placed ourselves in ambush, with design to execute 
God’s justice upon the laird of ——,>a cruel and bloody per- 
secutor of God’s people. This was our intent, neither had we, 
at that time, any thought or expectation of any other, when we 
were surprised with an account from one of our number, who was 
at a distance, that the arch-enemy of God and his people, the 
prelate of St. Andrew’s, was passing on the road in his coach. 
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It was immediately suggested to us, that albeit we had missed of 
the man who we sought for: yet God had, by a wonderful provi~ 
dence, delivered the great and capital enemy of the ch into 
our hands; and that it was a visible call to us from heaven not 
to let him escape—and that now was the time when that Scripture 
was to be executed by them,—he who spilleth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be spilt.” They were encouraged not only 
to believe, that God had delivered him up into their hands; but 
that, if they let him escape, it should be required of them and of 
their brethren, as in the case of King Ahab, 1 Kings, xx. 42,— 
“‘ Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom I ap_ 
pointed to utter destruction; therefore thy life shall go for his 
life, and thy people for his people.” ‘ Having resolved,’ as is said, 
“that this enemy should not escape the judgment of God by our 
hands, we rode after him, and coming up to the coach, quickly 
stopped the same, and disarming his servants gave him notice of 
our resolutions, letting him know his offences; and in serious 
terms exhorting him to give glory to God by confessing his guilt, 
and that he would repent heartily for the wickedness of his ways 
and the innocent blood that he had shed; for that now his time 
was come to die for the same.—We fired upon him with our pis- 
tols; when finding he was not yet dead, and remembering that it 
had been reported, that he had used sorcery in order to defend 
his body, and that he was invulnerable, and withal to rid him of 
life with as little torture as we might, we slew him with our swords 
and departed.” * 
This exploit of Covenanting zeal formed a sort of era in the 
history of the religious war in Scotland, leading immediately to 
the insurrection which was quelled at Bothwell-bridge, and to 
several manifestos which breathed direct and resolute rebellion. 
In fact, the opposition made in that country to the church and 
crown was, from the beginning, more political than religious. It 
was a continuation of the rebellion which in this part of the kin 
dom had been completely fought out and determined ; and it ts 
no longer a secret, that, on both sides of the Tweed, a zeal for 
doctrine and purity of worship was, among certain leaders, made 
the pretext for aiming at higher objects, and for accomplishing 
purposes which they did not think it safe to avow. The con- 
sciousness of such intentions seems, indeed, to have descended 
to almost the lowest ranks of the disaffected ; and a correspon- 
dence, with foreign states and individual confederates abroad, 
appears to have been begun a very short time after the Restora- 
tion, and carried on till their plans were finally matured in the 


* See Appendix to Life of Sharp. 
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year 1788. That a participation in the hopes and fears connected 
with their several plots was circulated among the adherents is, we 
think, made plain by a great number of facts ; and, in particular, 
by an expression which Brysson made use of in a letter to his 
sister, transmitted by a private hand from London to Edinburgh. 
The gentleman who carried the epistle in question was appre- 
hended on suspicion, and carried before the privy council of 
Scotland, but was acquitted upon giving his oath that he knew 
nothing of Brysson, further than that they had made a voyage in 
the same ship from the Frith to the Thames. ‘ But,” says the 
Covenanter, ‘“* when our letters were read before the council, and 
our names found to be in the Portion’s roll, our friends were seized 
upon and carried to prison, and next day were examined. The 
lords alleged, we were concerned in the plot; and especiall 
because of one expression | had in my letter to my sister, whic 
was, after several exhortations for her to keep God’s way, I said, 
‘though there be a sore scattering among God's stm yet | 
hoped the Lord would bring them together again; for there was 
a work upon the wheels would tend to the glory of God and the 
good of the people.” | 
This ‘work, . on the success of which Brysson suspended his 
hopes, was no other than the traiterous enterprise of Monmouth 
and Argyle. On several other occasions, the intelligent reader of 
these memoirs will perceive that a perfect intelligence prevailed 
among the heroes of Pentland and Bothwell relative to the ultimate 
object of their field meetings and armed associations. It may, 
perhaps, be rded as no weak confirmation of this statement, 
that when the Earl of Argyle escaped from the castle of Edin- 
burgh, he took refuge in the house of an outlawed minister; in 
whose society, as we have already mentioned, he intrigued 
and plotted against the government of the country, ‘first in London, 
and afterwards in Holland. But one of the most unambiguous 
indications of their views, in reference to the civil constitution and 
reigning family of the Aaingdom, 1 is to be found in the manifestos 
or declarations which they issued, from time to time, during the 
progress of the insurrection; in some of which they not only dis- 
owned the sovereign, denied his right to the throne, and abjured 
his authority, but even proceeded to declare war against him as a 
usurper and tyrant. The reader will not be displeased with the 
following specimen of the diplomatic style adopted by the Chris- 
tian persons, whose self-denying and passive characters it is at 
nt so. much the fashion to extol. The following ‘“ Declara- 
tion” is dated at Sanquhar, June 22, in the year of Grace, 1680. 
After a preface, in rooms the author speaks of Charles as one 
“who, it is true (so far as we know) is descended from the 
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race of our kings, yet he hath so far deborded from what he 
ought to have been, that we have great reason to -account it 
one of the Lord’s controversies with us that we have not disowned 
him: therefore, although we be for governors and government, 
such as the word of God and our covenants allow; yet, we for 
ourselves, and all that will adhere to us, the representatives of the 
true Presbyterian church, and covenanted nation ‘of Scotland, 
considering the great hazard of Pb under sin any longer, do by 
these presents disown Cuartes Stuart, who hath been reigning 
these years by-gone, or rather, we may say, fyrannizing on the 
throne of Britain, as having any right, title, or interest to or in 
the said crown of Scotland, or government, as forfeited several 

ears since by his perjury and breach of covenant with God and 
his church, and usurpation of his crown and royal prerogative, 
and many other breaches in matters ecclesiastical, and by his 
tyranny and breaches in the very rules of government, in matters 
civil; for which reasons we declare, that several years since he 
should have been denuded of being Krve, ruler, or magistrate, or 
of having any power to act or to be obeyed as such. also we, 
under the banner of our Lord Jesus Christ, the captain of our 
salvation, do declare a war with such a tyrant and usurper, and 
all the men of these practices, as enemies to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to his cause and covenant, and against such as have 
any ways strengthened him, sided with, or acknowledged him, in 
his usurpation, civil and ecclesiastical, yea, and against all such 
as shall in any ways strengthen, side with, or acknowledge him, 
or any other in the like usurpation and tyranny, far more against 
such as would betray or deliver up our free and reformed church 
into the bondage of Antichrist, the Pope of Rome. And by this 
we promulgate our testimony at Rutherlan, the 29th of May, 
1769, and all the faithful testimonies of those that have gone before 
us, as alsoof those who have suffered of late. Also we do disclaim 
that declaration published at Hamilton the 13th of June, 1679, 
chiefly because it takes in the King’s interest, which we are seve- 
ral years since loosed from ; as also, because of the foresaid reasons, 
end others that we may after this (if the Lord will) ae As 
also we disown and resent the reception of the Duke of York, a 
professed Papist, as repugnant to our principles, and vows to the 
most high God, and as that which is the great, though, alas! the 
just reproval of our church. We also by this protest against his 
succeeding to the throne, as against whatever hath been done, or 
any one assaying to do in this land, given to the Lord, in prejudice 
to our work of reformation. And, to conclude, we hope after 
this none will blame us or offend, at our rewarding of those that 
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are against us, as they have done to us, as the Lord gives the 
ni 


o people who professed such principles, it was impossible for 
the government of any country to extend toleration. The above 
testimony, as it was called, contains not only the highest acts of 
treason of which a subject can be guilty, the abjuration of the 
royal authority and person, and an avowed declaration of open 
war; but it also embodies a resolution, still more dangerous to 
the peace of society and the safety of individuals, to reward those 
that were against them as the Lord should give them opportunity ; 
that is, to murder or assassinate every man invested with office 
who did not cooperate with them in promoting the ends of their 
mischievous covenant. It may still remain a question among 
dispassionate readers, whether the ministers of Charles the 
Second pursued in Scotland the line of policy which an 
enlightened humanity would have dictated to honest minds ; but 
it cannot be a question with any, whether the followers of Cargill 
and Cameron did not, by their writings and subsequent actions, 
forfeit their lives to the laws of their country, and even render 
necessary and expedient the decisive measures which were em- 
ployed against them. 

We are aware that all the Presbyterians of that period did not 
hold the political doctrines, nor approve the outrageous conduct 
of their brethren, in proclaiming war against the government. But 
it is to be remembered, that it was only the latter class who felt 
the pains and penalties inflicted by the arm of power; and that 
the coast as they accepted the av Recta: and toleration offered 
by the state, were exposed to no other inconveniences than such as 
always attach to the condition of Dissenters, however loyal and re- 
spected. No moderate Presbyterian, who was disposed to grant and 
to receive religious freedom, suffered either personal fear or pains 
under the administration of Charles and James. The dragoonings 
and imprisonments, and executions on the scaffold, were all alon 

confined to that infatuated body of reformers, who called them- 
selves the Lord’s people, and all others the children of Satan ; who | 
took credit for fighting under the banners of Jesus Christ, while 
they described the King, in their public documents, as the devil’s 
vicegerent, as the enemy of God, a usurper and a tyrant; and who . 
thought they had a call from heaven to murder in cold blood 
every one who served the monarch, owned his authority, paid 
taxes, and did not swear to the covenant.* These are the men 


* Asan instance of this bad spirit it may be mentioned, that one of the Cargills 


(there were two brothers,) undertook to murder the Duke of York, when he dined 
in public, but was disappointed by being known in the street, and compelled to run 
for safety. 
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a whom the hand of persecution was lifted up, and for 
Ww sufferings so many attempts are made to awaken our 
yan wed and veneration. Much, indeed, is it to be lamented, 

at so many lives were taken, and that so many ignorant, deceived; 
and miserable peasants were dragged from their houses to endure 
for years the horrors of a dungeon, or the heart-sickening sorrows 
of exile in a distant plantation. Still, historical impartiality re- 
— that we should mention, in exculpation of the noblemen at 

e helm of affairs, that nearly all who suffered might have esca 
the pains of law upon simply acknowledging the King’s authority, 
or uttering the most common expression of ores: Every one, 
we believe, who was not convicted of direct murder, might have 
obtained his enlargement by saying, even on the scaffold, God save 
the King; and Sir George Mackenzie declares, in his ‘Defence of 
the Government of Charles the Second,” that the state prisoners 
would have been liberated from jail, could they have been induced 
to acknowledge the authority by which that act of grace is to be 
performed, and to promise thereafter to obey the laws. The 
ane part did not condescend to give either pledge of their 
oyalty. 

Yor the fight at Bothwell, where it is said there were no fewer 
than fifteen preachers or ministers in arms, the fanatics in the 
associated counties became more furious and desperate than ever. 
At length, in the month of September or October, 1680, Mr. 
Cargill, now the leading orator of the party, proceeded to a minis- 
terial act, which in point of rebellious intent and unchristian 
feeling is not to be paralleled, we think, in the history of human 
error and imbecility. “1, being a minister of Jesus Christ, and 
having authority and power from him, do, in his Name and 
his Spirit, excommunicate Charles the Second, King, &c. cast 
him out of the true church, and deliver him up to Satan; and that 
upon account of these wickednesses: Ist. For his high mocking 
of God, in that after he had acknowledged his own sins, his father’s 
sins, his mother’s idolatry, and had solemnly engaged against them, 
iu a declaration at Dumfermline, the 16th of August, 1650, he 
hath, notwithstanding of all this, gone on more avowedly in these 
sins than all that went before him. 2dly. For his great perjury, 
after he had twice at least, solemnly jabderibed that covenant, 
did so presumptuously renounce, disown, and command it to be 
burned by the hand of the hangman. 3dly. Because he hath 
rescinded all laws for establishing of that religion and reforma- 
tion engaged to in that covenant, and enacted laws for establish- 
ing its contrary; and is still working for the introduction of 
Popery into their lands. 4thly. For commanding of armies 


to destroy the Lord’s people who were standing in their own 
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defence, and for their privileges and rights, against tyrannies, 
oppressions, injuries of men; and for the blood which he hath 
shed in fields, on scaffolds, and in the seas, of the people of God, 
upon account of religion and righteousness. 5thly. That he 
hath been still an enemy to, a persecutor of the true Protestants 
a favourer and helper of the Papists, both at home and abroad, 
and hath hindered to the utmost of his power the due execution 
of the laws against them. 6thly. For his relaxing of the king- 
dom, by his frequent grant of remission and pardons for murderers, 
(which is in the power of no King to do, being expressly contrary 
to the law of God,) which was the ready way to embolden men 
in committing of murder, to the defiling of the land with blood. 
Lastly, To pass by all other things, his great and dreadful un- 
cleanness of adultery and incest, his drunkenness, his dissembling 
with God and man, and performing his promises where his 
engagements were sinful,” 

‘Next, by the same authority, and in the same name, I ex- 
communicate, cast out of the true church, . and deliver up to 
Satan, James, Duke of York, &c. and that for his idolatry,” &c. 

In the same way this charitable Covenanter cast out of the 
church, and gave up to Satan, James, Duke of Monmouth; John, 
Duke of Lauderdale; John, Duke of Rothes ; and finally, Sir 
George Mackenzie, the King’s Advocate. The offences of his 
Grace of Lauderdale are enumerated at great length, and in 
particular, ‘his dreadful blasphemy, especially that word to the 
prelate of St. Andrews, ‘ Sit thou on my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ;’ his atheistical drolling on the Scrip- 
tures, of God ; scoffing at religion and religious persons; and lastly, 
for his usual and ordinary cursing.” 

lt is worthy of remark, that Lauderdale had not long ceased 
to be a zealous Covenanter, and to take an exemplary pe in 
what he was pleased to call the work of reformation. But he was 
true neither to the covenant nor to the church. He was ready 
to take all sorts of oaths, tests, and abjurations; and when, on 
one occasion, his enemies constructed a form so extremely inge- 
nious as ¢. apply to all the personalities of his conscience, he 
laughed at their trick, and assured them that rather than resign 
his office, he would take a waggon-load of their oaths. 

The last testimony that we shall notice is that by Renwick, an 
outlawed minister, and about two hundred adherents ; who, upon 
the accession of James the Second, published a declaration to 
the following effect. ‘‘ That considering that James, Duke of 
York, a professed and excommunicated Papist, was proclaimed. 
To testify their resentment of that deed, and to make appear to 
the world that they were free thereof, by concurrence or conniy- 
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ance, they protest against the foresaid proclamation of James; Duke 
of York, as King, in regard that it is the choosing of’a murderer 
to be a governor, who hath shed the blood of the Saints ; that'it 
is the height of confederacy with an idolater, forbidden’ by the 
law of God, contrary to'the declaration of the General Assembly, 
1649, to choose a subject of antichrist to be their supreme 
magistrate, and to intrust: an enemy to the work and people 
of God with the interests of both: and upon many important 
grounds and reasous they protest against the validity and con- 
stitution of that Parliament, approving _ seem € foresaid 
proclamation,” &c. &c. 

lt will be observed, that one of the crimes for which Charles 
the Second was given up to Satan, was his readiness to grant 
pardons; and it is a remarkable fact, that the Covenanters 
reckoned among the greatest sins or defections of which they 
themselves were guilty, the tenderness of their commanders at 
Drumelog, in not having murdered all the prisoners in cold blood. 
‘* After the Lord gave us the victory over Clavers, (afterwards 
Viscount Aandi and his party at Drumelog, anno 1679, we 
behaved not as persons that were fighting the Lord’s battles, but 
instead of pursuing the victory that God wonderfully put in our 
hands, and sanctifying the Lord of Hosts in our hearts, and before 
the people, by:giving him the praise, did greedily run upon the 
spoil, and took some of the enemy prisoners, and gave them 

arters, though guilty of death, and'so brought ourselves under 
that curse of doing the work of the Lord deceitfally, by with- 
—e of our sword from shedding of their blood ; and yet we 
refused to be convinced that our sparing of the lives of those 
whom God has appointed to utter destruction, is one of the: causes 
why our lives go for theirs.” 

‘he vindictive and bloody spirit which at that time animated 
the ultra-presbyterians in Scotland is, indeed, humiliating in the 
extreme ; for while they excommunicated the King because he 

ve orders to suppress the repeated insurrections which they 
excited and led; ioe ached the extermination of all nations, 
and of every individu who did not adopt their opinions and } = 
their «This last sabbath,.Mr. Cameron preach 
Clydesdale; his text was, ‘ Be still and know: that Tam God? 
that day, he said, he was assured the Lord would lift up a standard 
against antichrist, that a to the gate of Rome and burn it 
with fire ; and that Buoop should be their sign, and No Quarters 


their word, and earnestly wished that it anight first begin in 


Scotland. 
Do these facts at all the: representations now: 20 
VOL. 1. 
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commonly laid before the public, of a mild, innocent, religious, 
-and persecuted people, who suffered unto the death, merely 
because they would not subscribe to a creed in which they did not 
believe, and practise forms of worship of which their hearts could 
not approve! In truth, the Covenanters were as intolerant as 
-they were ignorant, fierce, unforgiving, and bloody-minded. They 
ed into rebellion with arms in their hands, because the King 
would not bind himself by an oath before God to root out the 
religion of nine-tenths of his subjects, and destroy their persons 
and property with fire and sword. They had the inconceivable 
presumption, not only to consider themselves as the only wise and 
conscientious persons in the kingdom, but to regard all others as 
idolaters worthy of death, or as hypocrites meriting contempt and 
derision. And yet, in point of information, character, and wealth, 
they themselves, as a body, were, in fact, deserving of very little 
consideration or esteem; and it is only because they showed a 
great degree of constancy, and endured much grief and sonme-ary f 
that they retain any place in our feelings and recollections. If 
we may form a judgment of their learning and piety from the 
language which they used, and the sentiments which they expressed, 
even on the most solemn occasions, we shall not rate their attain- 
ments very high. For example, when Mr. Richard Cameron, 
their celebrated apostle, was ordained, “ the first place they sent 
him to,” says his biographer, ‘* to preach was Annandale.” He 
said, how could he go there, for he did not know what sort of 
people they were? Mr. Welsh said, “* go your way, Richie, set 
the fire of hell to their tail!” The first day he preached npon 
that. text, how shall I put thee among the children. In the ap- 
plication, he said, “‘ Put you among the children, the offspring 
ofrobbersand thieves! Many have heard of Annandale thieves,” &c. 
About the time the Duke of Hamilton attempted to join the 
royalists with an army of Scots, who wished to.rescue the king 
from the grasp of the parliament, Mr. Semple, another preaching 
prophet, was holding forth at Dumfries. ‘‘ Some regiments of 
that —e there, he said to the officers and soldiers, am ye 
to Ra Gilead, and prosper ; but if ye prosper in the way 
oing, God never spake by have beheaded 
our duke like a sybow (onion); if ye were once in England, 
is head shall as sure go off him as if I had it in my -lap ; 
for God is not with you, and he will break you in his wrath: 
and many of you shall never see your native land again; and 
those of you that escape, however brave you are now in your fine 
clothes, ye shall come home bare and naked, swarming with lice, 
for God shall smite you with one of the plaques of Egypt.’ An 
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old man, who was one of them, told me that he was sure this 
threatening was made out upon them, for they were like to: be 
eaten up witha swarmofthem.”) 
- One time the said Mr. Semple, “ hearing the old worthy Mr. 
Andrew Cant (some time minister in Aberdeen), and his son 
Mr. Andrew Cant, preach in Edinburgh, after supper, being 
desired to pray in the family, he had these singular expressions 
about their sermons: “ Lord, we had a very dish set before 
us this forenoon, in a very homely dress ; and in the afternoon, 
wholesome food, but in a very fine airy dress: good Lord, pierce 
his heart with the compunction of a broken law, and fright him 
with the terror of the curses thereof: good Lord, brod him (prick 
him), and let the wind out of him—make him like his father 
otherwise he will be a sad grief of heart to many.” , 
- Their fanaticism was in all cases equal to their disaffection and 
vulgarity. On the Sunday immediately after Cargill had excom- 
municated the* King and the Duke of York, “ he preached at 
Fallow-hill, on the borders of Clydesdale. In the preface, he 
said, ‘1 know that 1 am and will be condemned by many for 
what [ have done in excommunicating these wicked men ; ‘Out 
condemn me who will, I know I am approved of God, and am 
that what I have done on earth is ratified in heaven : 
for if ever I knew the mind of God, and was clear in my call to 
any piece of my generation-work, it was in that.’ ” 

‘We khow not under what head to class the following story, 
which we find gravely told in the life of Semple, contained in a 
collection, at present issuing from the press, entitled, Biographia 
Presbyteriana. ‘One time among many he designed to admi- 
nister the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and before the time 
came, he assured the people of a great communion by Christ’s 

nce, which should ‘be most remarkable for the effusion of 
the spirit He told them also that the devil would be so envious 
about the good work they were to go about, that he was afraid 
he would be permitted to raise a storm in the air, with a speat 
flood) of rain, to'raise the waters, designing to drown some of 
em ; but it will not be in the compass of his power to drown any 
of you, no, not so much asa dog. Accordingly, it came to 
on Monday, when they were dismissing, they saw a man all in 
black, entering the water to wade, a little above them ; they were 
afraid, the water being big ; immediately, he lost his feet, as they 
apprehended, and came down lying on his back and waving his 
hand. The people ran and got ropes, and threw into him ; and 
though there were about ten or twelve men upon the ropes, they 
were in danger of being drowned (drawn) into the water. Mr, 
Semple, looking on, cried, ‘ a the ropes, and let him go; he 
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saw who it was; ’tis the Devil! ’tis the Devil! he will burn, but 
not drown ; and by drowning you would have God dishonoured, 
because he hath gotten some glory to his free grace, in being kind 
to so many of your souls at this time, and the wicked world to 
reprove the work of God. Oh! he is a subtle, wylie Devil, that 
lies at the catch, waiting his opportunity that now, when ye have 
heard all and gotten all ye can get at this occasion, his design is 
to raise a confusion. among you, to get all out of your minds that 
ye have heard, and off your spirits that ye have felt.’ He earnestly 
exhorted them all to keep in mind what they had heard and seen, 
and to retain what they had attained, and to go home blessin 
God for all, and that the devil was disappointed in his hellis 
design.” All search was made in that country. (a proof that they 
had doubted the report of their minister) to find out if any man 
was lost, but none could be heard of; from whence all concluded 
that it was the Devil. | 
The same biographer informs us, that when the godly and worthy 
Mr. Blair, one of the favourite preachers, was stretched on his 
deathbed, and about to expire, he lifted up his hands, and ex- 
claimed, **O Lord, rub, rub, rub shame upon Sharp,” the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew's: and this rude, unchristian address to 
heaven was afterwards regarded by the admirers of the covenan 
as a prediction inspired by the Holy Ghost. +; las 
So much were the minds of the credulous people depraved b 
the miserable jargon to which their ears had become accus 
that the more moderate Presbyterian preachers were all deserted, 
and even had in greater contempt and dislike than the established 
clergy. Sir George Mackenzie states, in his Memoirs of the Affairs 
of Scotland, under the year 1670, that, *‘ The fanatics, encou- 


Py iy by the Indulgence, and confiding in Lauderdale and Tweed- 
dale, had, in the interval of parliament, kept very frequent con- 


- venticles, opens about Linlithgow ; they scorned to obey any 


governors of a different profession ; and they intended to force 
the king and council to restore them to their former sway, leaving 
those able men who were indulged to preach, and running after 
silly ignorant creatures who had been banished ; and one Porter, 
whom the fanatics had undervalued formerly, did set up a con- 
venticle, betwixt the parishes of Mr. George Hutchison, Mr. 
Alexander Wedderbourn, Mr. William Odair, and Mr. Miller, 
the great chiefs of their profession, and had shunned extremely 
their congregations ; and great multitudes had gone from their 
parishes to he hill of Beth, in Fife, where they kept a conven- 


ticle in the open fields, being all armed; and when some of his 
majesty’s guards came up to them, they were blindfolded, and 
kept in the midst of the congregation till their sermon was ended.” 
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_ Insome places the fanaticism of the poor misled peasants broke 
outinto the greatest extravagancies. Weareinformed by Cruik- 
shank, in his “History of the Church of Scotland,” (vol. 1i..p..95.) 
and by the author of the “ Life of Cargill,” that « John Gibb, a 
sailor, in Borrowstownness, a great professor, (but still some 
serious souls jealous of him) drew about twenty-six women and 
three men with him, the greater part serious, exercised, tender, 
zealous, ious souls, who stumbled upon that stumbling-block 
laid in their way of minister's compliance, &c. They uttered 
strange anti-gospel imprecations, disdaining and reproaching all 
others as backsliders, stating their testimony against all crown 
dues, excise and customs, and for that end would make no use 
of ale nor tobacco, nor other fool things. These people at first 
were commonly called sweet singers, from their frequently meeting 
together, and singing these tearful psalms over the mournful state 
of the church, Psalm 74, 79, &c. Thus they continued from the 
beginning of the year until April; then all with one consent, that 
they might be free of all these foresaid things, left their houses, 
warm, soft beds, covered tables—some of them their husbands 
and children, weeping upon them to stay with them—some 
women, taking the sucking children in their arms to desert places, 
to be free of all snares and sins, and communion with all others, 
and mourn for their own sins, the land’s tyranny and defections, 
and there be safe from the land’s utter ruin and desolations by 
judgments; some of them going to Pentland-hills, with a resolu- 
tion to sit there to see the smoke and utter ruin of the sinful bloody 
city Edinburgh ; but if they had fulfilled their resolution, they 
would have been sadly weatherbeaten these forty-eight years. 
Gibb and David Jamie carried pistols upon them, and th 

all who came to seek their wives or others from them, which 
frightened some.”’ ‘They renounced,” saysCruikshank, psalms 
in metre, the translation of the Old and New Testaments, because 
of its dedication to King James. They rejected all authority 


throughout the world, from the tyrant Charles Stuart (I use their 


own words) to the smallest tyrant. After this, in the beginning 
of May, the Gibbites were all taken by a troop of dragoons, at the 
Woolhill Craigs, betwixt Lothian and Tweeddale, a very desert 
place. The enemies carried them to Edinburgh. The poor men 
were put in the Canongate Tolbooth, and the twenty-six women 
in the Correction-house, and some of them scourged ; and as their 
friends and husbands lived, and had moyen (means), they were 
set free. In a little time they were all liberated.. These poor men, 


with Isabel Brown, and another woman whose name I| forget, went: 
next to the Frost moss, where they burnt the Holy Bible, as they ~ 


had exclaimed against the psalms in metre and contents of the 


reatened | 
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Bible.as human inventions : every one of them had something to 
say. When they threw their Bibles into the fire, they uttered 
horrible imprecations. The night before that frightful action, 
Walter Ker and John Young prayed all night in the moss, and a 
light shining about them. Walter Ker ran mad: Gibb was sent 
to America, where he was much admired by the heathen for his 
familiar converse with the Devil bodily, and offering sacrifices 
to him.” 

Such was the end of the sweet , the 
romance and of vulgar admirati hey were disowned, indeed, 
by the wiser portion of the Preshyteriens, and so were all the 
other sects of the field-preachers and mountain-men, as_ 
were usually denominated. But, we repeat, it is this very class 
who were rejected by their own brethren, as extravagant and un- 
manageable fanatics, who are extolled in modern histories and 
novels, as having been the most enlightened friends of liberty, 
the defenders of evangelical truth, and martyrs to the cause of 

re, primitive Christianity, in the midst of an evil generation. 
Kirkton, in his secret and true history of the church of Scotland, 
remarks “that the extravagant a of the rabble were no 
way approved by the godly and judicious Presbyterians; yea, 
they were ordinarily the actions of the profane and ignorant ;” 
but he admits that such was the virulent and fanatical spirit, with 
which the lower orders of the people were possessed, that “1 have 
known,”’ says he, “‘some “pgeres persons, if they had committed 
one error at night, thought affronting a curate to-mortow a tes- 
timony of their repentance.” ‘ 

Alluding to’the Acts passed on the 30th of November, 1668, 
Sir George Mackenzie observes :— 


“The first of these was enforced as necessary, because wo 
ters to the great contempt of religion had their houses robbed, 
and were nightly pursued for their lives in all the western shires ; 
so that they were forced to keep guards, which exhausted caste 
stipends, and abstracted themselves from their em 
and albeit those shires pretended that this was docaiinahiahe 
waymen, who showed their insolencies under the pretext of ,religion, 
calling themselves Presbyterians, and inveighing against the poor 
ministers whom they robbed in the language of their sect; yet it was 
concluded that these insolencies were committed by those of that per- 
suasion, who were known to think, that all injuries done to episcopal 
ministers, were so many acceptable services done to God: and that it 
was most probable that the same ‘zeal which carried them on to 
an thins prison, and execute all such as differed from them in the 
ast rebellion, and to shoot at the Bishop of St. Andrew, upon the 
street, might excite them to great outrages, when they were counte- 
nanced as they thought by authority, and under silence of night, when 
they might hope for impunity; nor was ever the west country known 
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to be infested with robbers at other occasions, so that they were cons 
nivers at least in those crimes, and therefore deserved to be fined on 


Before we close ott extracts’ from’ the lately discovered work 


of Sir George, of which only’a’ small’ number’ was printed, we 


shall treat our readers with an ‘anecdote respecting the lady who 
became the first wife of Bishop Burnet, and who is said’ to have 
incited her credulons husband ‘to take part against Lauderdale; 
in revenge for that nobleman’s refusing to marry her. The fact 
is alluded to in various memoirs, as the secret history of La 

Margaret’s opposition to the administration’ of the duke, as also 
of Burnet’s intrigues and insinuations ‘against the royal com- 


“ Lauderdale had, of a long ,time, entertained with Lady Margaret 
Kennedy, daughter to the Earl of Cassillis, an intimacy which had 
grown great enough to become suspicious, in a person who loved not, 
as some said, his own lady. This lady had never married, and was 
always reputed a wit, and the great patron of the Presbyterians, in 
which persuasion she was a very bigot; and the suspicion increased 
much upon her living in the abbey, (the palace of Hol ) 
in which no woman else lodged; nor did the commissioner blush to 
go openly to her chamber in his night-gown ; whereupon her. friends 
having challenged her for that unusual commerce, and having repre« 
sented to her the open, reprehensions and railleries of the people, 
received no other answer than that her virtue was aboye suspicion ; as 
really, it was, she whose religion exceeded as far as 
her wit and her parts exceeded others ofher sex.” . 


Lauderdale, it is well. known, upon, the 


duchess, married the Lady Dysart, and broke off his acquaintance 
with the daughter of Lord Cassillis ; immediately after which event, 
the latter threw herself.into the arms of the future Biskop of 
Salisbury, and commenced a series.of acrimonious attacks on the 
and measures of her noble: Lothario. The fooleries and 
falsehoods into which Burnet was driven, are familar to. every 
reader of British history; but Lauderdale, knowing whence this 
originated, smiled at the resentment which his inconstancy had 
excited, and at the imbecility which allowed itself to become the 
instrument of female spleen, and the avenger of disappointed hopes 
We owe some apology for the rambling style of this article; but 
we wouid rest our defence upon the consideration that, in all cases 
where character is concerned, two facts are better than twenty 
nts. With this view we have given an outline of the pri 
ciples and conduct of the Covenanters in Scotland from their own 
publications; thereby making it evident that they suffered for 


actual rebellion and not for religion ; for maintaining and uttering _ 
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the most treasonable doctrines in politics and) not for holding 
the divine nght of Presbyterianism ; for abyuring the King ‘and his 
ote. ay and for declaring war against both, ‘and not merely 

r listening to the mystical declamations of a favourite preacher, 
nor for deserting the cathedrals and denying the apostolical insti- 
tution of bishops. We are not solittle acquainted with the melan- 
choly annals of those evil times, as to assert that the principles 
of toleration were properly understood in the reign of Charles the 
Second, or acted upon cordially by any denomination of Christians 
in any part of Europe; but we do maintain, that the particular 
class of people who in Scotland preached, and heard preachings, 
at field conventicies, were more intolerant than the established 
church, and compelled by their extravagancies, their murders, 
and their dangerous saialishatl the members and supporters of 
the latter to have recourse to severities which they themselves 
were the first to deplore—to regret. © In fact, the persecuted Pres- 
byterians held it a sin worthy of eternal damnation, either to re- 
ceive or to grant toleration ; and with such persons, we need not 
add, it was impossible for any government to keep terms. 

The spirit of the times in which we live, calls for such publica- 
tions as the ‘* Memoirs of Veitch and Brysson,” the heroes and 
martyrs, as they are esteemed, of civil and religious liberty. We 
regret not their appearance ; they are valuable relics of an im- 
portant period, when the national mind was deeply moved, and 
the principles: of our excellent constitution in church and ‘state, 
were passing through the last stage of their chaotic condition, and 
about to settle in the beautiful forms which we cannot too much 
value and admire. But we are at‘a loss to’ perceive the advan- 
tage which is expected to acerue to a cause, which was advocated 
by ministers of the Gospel, armed, not with knowledge and charity, 
and forbearance, but with swords, pistols, deceit, and falsehood ; 
acting the part of captains to rebellious armies, and of spies and 
traitors in an enemy's camp; talking, without shame or restraint, 
a multitude of lies, from w ich the ‘licacy of a common trooper 
would have shrunk, and denying, with an unblushing: a facts 
which could have been legally proved and substantiated. 

If Dr. MCrie thinks that a ‘religious body was to: gels any 
credit from such conduct’ in its ministers, we should: have very 
little confidence in his judgment on all such matters. The cha- 
racter of Veitch; we think, is one of which no denomination of 
zealots could be proud, andfor whose weaknesses hardly any ex- 
tenuation can be found, even in the unhappy juncture of affairs 
wherein his lot was cast. He wanted courage to be honest; he 
was too selfish to be a patriot; he was too nt to be the 
benefactor of religion ; and he knew too little of mankind to be a 
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safe guide in political commotions. He submitted to. be the tool 


of a faction, the emissary of traitors, the drudge and postboy of 


rebels and conspirators: he intrigued in London, pledged his faith 
in Holland to the enemies of his country, and returned to England 


to prepare means for plunging the whole: kingdom into. the hor- 


rors of a civil war. _Was such employment suitable to the calling 
rysson, again, moved in a lower sphere, but he also appears to 
have been irae to the “great work that was upon the M4 
the invasion from Holland, Wallace, whose narrative: occupies 
the third place in this volume, commanded the imsurgents at 
Pentland-hills, and showed some talent as a member of the mili- 
tary profession; but so poorly was he supported by his fifteen 
ministers who took the field under his flag, that. “if the Lord (we 
use his. own words) had not in. Providence so ordered anh had 
greatly the advantage of the ground being at a pretty height above 
them ‘(the enem ayaa that it was Sie dark, and close upon 
the edge of the Pentland-hills whither we fled, in all robability 
there had been a greater destruction than there was. There was 
not above one hundred killed and taken prisoners by the enemy ; 
Ure’s account of the affairs at Bothwell-bridge is also interest~ 
ing, as being written by a leader and an eye-witness. He states, 
that the chiefs were unanimous “before, the ministers came to 
them, and that they could do no good until were re- 
moved ; and they were for not owning of the King, who had de- 
prived us of the Gospel, and was seeking our destruction both of 
soul, and body.”—-The ministers insisted upon excluding from 
command all persons ‘‘who had heard indulged men, or taken 
the bond, or paid the cess, or were hearers of Curates.’’. .‘‘ They 
told us we were for an Indulgence, and they declared that 
would sheathe their swords as soon in them who owned it (the 
Indulgence,) as they would do in as many of the malignants.” 
The violence of the ministers did more to secure the victory 
for Monmouth, than his, park of artillery, The poor fanatics 
were dispersed ; and their foolish pastors collected them in their 


several mosses and moors, to lament) the decay of Christian. 


charity, and the increased. popularity,of the Indulgence. But, it 

deserves to be recorded; that the greater part of the Scottish peo- 

ple had no share either in field preachings, or in-the abortive at- 

bridee, to subdue the royal armies at Pentland-hills, or Bothwell- 
rl 
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